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What Makes the Wheels Go Round? 


AV that grind flour for our 
bread, saw lumber for our houses, 
shape steel for our automobiles; that 
weave cloth for our coats and dresses, 
make our paper, print our newspapers. 
Wheels on which we depend for the 
everyday necessities and comforts of life. 
What makes these wheels go round? 


Today the answer is electricity. Elec- 
tricity has speeded up the operations of 
all industry, has enabled it to produce— 
in millions instead of hundreds—the 


manufactured products that we need. 
Electricity has reduced the cost of these 
products so that the average person can 
now afford those things which only the 
rich could enjoy a few years ago. 


General Electric engineers and scientists 
—the leaders in the application of elec- 
tricity to industry—have helped to raise 
the standard of living in America. Their 
work has resulted in more things, better 
working conditions, greater leisure, and 
a richer life for all. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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| land, author of ‘‘Jean Christophe,’’ etc. 
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/ 1.. MASTERPIECES OF MODERN ART. Mag- 
| nificent hand-mounted reproductions in full color, 
| size 1114” x 14”, as follows: 2 of RENOIR; 2 VAN 
GOGH; 3 CEZANNE; 1 MANET; 3 MONET; 1 
PISSARRO; 1 SISLEY; 1 MATISSE; 1 MARQUET; 
1 DE VLAMINCK; 1 UTRILLO; 3 DERAIN; 4 
PICASSO; 1 GAUGUIN. $1 79 

Any 6 full color prints, for . 


| 2. FORTY THOUSAND QUOTATIONS. Prose 
' and Poetical, Selected from the standard authors of 
, ancient and modern times, classified according to 
| subject and covering almost the entire range of 
aaa sone ons Over 2,000 
pages. Original red cloth, gold top edition. 

(5.00) 91.98 


3. ANNETTE AND SYLVIE. By Romain Rol- 
Limited, 
“He is the Bee- 


$1.98 


numbered, signed edition, boxed. 
thoven or the novel.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 
($7.50) 


4. THE ART OF MARRIAGE. By J. F. Hayden, 
B. Sc. Extensive, frank, complete, this book includes 
notable chapters on unequalized sexuality, frigidity 
of wives, sexual satiety, prematurity, lack of art in 


procedure, impotence, prudery, etc. Also contains 
the fullest treatise on Frigidity that can be found 
today, as well as one on Reservatus. $1 98 
ILLUSTRATED, Revised, enlarged. Only . 


5. A HISTORY OF PROSTITUTION. From 
Antiquity to the Present Day. By G. R. Scott. An 
epic study of the world’s oldest profession from its 
beginnings in the guise of sacred harlotry to its 
ramifications under present civilization. $1 98 

Our special price, . 


6. WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. Illustrated with 
over 200 photographic plates. Characteristics, habits, 
‘manners, customs and influence of women all over 
the world. The only work of its kind in the history 
of literature, with a collection of RARE PHOTO- 
GRAPHS gathered from every part of the $2 98 
world. ($15.00) The 2-volume set, only . 


7. I WRITE AS I PLEASE. By Walter Duranty. 
347 pages. ‘‘The best book about Russia.”—Cur- 
rent History. ‘‘The book is full of adventure, of hair- 
breadth escapes, of drama and tragedy—enough for 
a dozen novels.”—WNation. Original edition, not the 


reprint. $ 1 P 719 


Our special price, 


8. THE AUTHENTIC LIBRETTI OF TEN 
FAMOUS GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS. 
Ten Complete Operas with the scores of 12 of the 
most popular musical selections, the Operas being: 
The Gondoliers; The Pirates of Penzance; Iolanthe; 
H.M.S. Pinafore; The Mikado; The Yeomen of the 
Guard; Ruddigore; Princess Ida; Patience; Trial by 


Jury. Size 7” x 1044”. 
: Our special price, 98c 


9. THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE. By Axel 
Munthe. 121 printings have been required to supply 
the enormous demand for this work. ‘The most 
fascinating book of the year.’—New York Herald- 
Tribune. Formerly published at ($6.00). $1 39 

Only . 


10. BRIGHT SKIN. By Julia Peterkin, author of 
the Pulitzer prize winner, ‘Scarlet Sister Mary.” 
First edition, limited to 250 numbered copies signed 


by Julia Peterkin. Boxed. 
in. Boxe ($7.50) $1 .89 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly and copyright 1937 
N. Y. Executive office, 112 East 19 Street, New i 


11. THE TALE OF CHICAGO. By Edgar Lee 
Masters, author of “Spoon River Anthology”, ete. 
First edition, limited to 100 numbered copies signed 
by Edgar Lee Masters. Size 7” x 1034”. Boxed. “The 
story of the rise of Chicago from a Frontier Fort to 


tk i Crtyae 
he presen ity ($10.00) $2.98 


12. A HOLBEIN MASTERPIECE. “Portrait of 
Erasmus’. By Hans Holbein. An exact replica so 
beautifully reproduced (on genuine artist’s canvas, 
in full color) that only the most expert eye could dis- 
tinguish it from the original in The Louvre. Size 


13144” x 163%”. 
a ($20.00) $2.98 


13. DIEGO _ RIVERA’S MOST FAMOUS 
FRESCOES. Twelve prints in full color. Size 9” x 
12”. Diego Rivera is universally recognized as the 
world’s foremost fresco painter. When these prints 
were first issued they were sold FROM $5.00 TO 
$10.00 PER PRINT. ($7.50). $1 1 1 

The 12 prints . 


14. A COMPLETE GUIDE TO PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING. By Grenville Kleiser, America’s foremost 
authority. Successful Methods of Public Speaking— 
Vital English for Speakers and Writers—How to Sell 
Through Speech—Word Power, How to Develop It. 


660 E 
et The 4 volumes, only $1 A9 


15. CELEBRATED MUSICIANS. By H. Whel- 
bourn. Containing 344 Biographies. $1 98 
Illustrated. ($5.00) . 


16. WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose Bierce. A 
little blacklist of literary faults, by America’s fore- 
most master of style. Useful, witty. Interesting to 
those who like to write and think precisely. $1 00 


17. BEVERIDGE’S LINCOLN. In 4 illustrated 
volumes. Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858. By Albert 
J. Beveridge. Boxed. ‘‘The author has traced to its 
source every fact, incident, tradition or statement bear- 
ing on the life of Lincoln.” ($20.00) $3 98 

The 4 volume set, only . 


18. COMPLETE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. In 
4 handsomely bound illustrated volumes. ‘‘The most 
readable edition of Josephus since the invention of 


printing.” ($16.00) $4 88 


The 4 volume set, only 


19. NOTRE DAME DE PARIS (Hugo’s Immortal 
“Hunchback of Notre Dame’’). By Victor Hugo. 
Illustrated throughout with full-page plates by Papé. 
Size 67%” x 10”; 583 pages. Boxed. A magnificent 
specially bound edition of this famous $1 98 
masterpiece. Only . 


20. FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR. 1931. 
Illustrated with 100 magnificent full-page half-tone 
reproductions of the finest original ETC HINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS issued during the year. Size 9” x 


yer 
ioe ($10.00) $2.98 


21. ANOMALIES AND CURIOSITIES OF 
MEDICINE. With 295 unusual illustrations. 968 
pages. Second hand copies of the out of print former 
edition of this work have fetched ($25.00), $ 3 88 

Our special price, only . 


UNUSUAL BOOK BARGAINS 


UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular retail prices. Each 
book is brand-new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices would seem to indicate—a 
permanent addition to your library. Im many cases the quantities on hand are the last remaining stocks. 
All orders promptly filled and covered by our 53-year-old MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


22. LEWIS CARROLL’S COMPLETE WORKS 
Logical Nonsense. The Complete Works of Lewis 
Carroll. Bound in genuine full red leather, limited to 
125 numbered copies signed by each of the editors. 
Contains one hitherto unpublished item by the 
creator of the immortal ‘‘Alice’’. Size 63g” x 10”; 


568 pages. Boxed. 
pages oxe Pa $6.88 


23. EASY REFERENCE SCRAP BOOKS. Every 
other page perforated to be torn out, keeping the 
book always uniform in thickness. 100 usable pages. 
Attractively bound in cloth. Size 844” x 11”. 89 
Only Cc 


Two copies, for $1 49 


24. FOUR FAMOUS VAN GOGH PAINTINGS 
IN FULL COLOR. Zouave—Still Life—Cornfield 

Blooming Apple Orchard—4 Famous Van Goghs, 
beautifully reproduced in full color. Ideal for fram- 
ing—they look like original oil paintings. Together 
with introductory booklet by G. Benson, containing 
17 Van Gogh halftones. Size, 1414” x 18”. $1 98 


Our special price for all 
25. MAXFIELD PARRISH’S KNAVE OF 
HEARTS. Profusely illustrated with magnificent 
full-page color plates by Maxfield Parrish, the most 
popular American artist of this generation. Size 


1114” x 14”. Boxed. $4 88 


Our special price, only 
26. MARK TWAIN’S ‘'1601.’’) This much sup- 
pressed masterpiece now available after 25 years. 
“Brilliant satire, spine-shaking humor.’’ Conversa- 
tion as it was in the time of the Tudors, and sketches 


Old and New. (g3.00, $1.58 


27. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S COMPLETE 
DIARIES. The first complete issue. From his first 
expedition as a youth of 16 to the days of his final 
illness. Illustrated from old prints, engravings and 
facsimiles. ‘“‘The material contained in these hand- 
some volumes constitutes beyond question, ONE 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN DOCU- 
MENTS THAT HAS BEEN LATELY ADDED 
TO THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY.’’—Sat. Review of Literature. ($25.00) $3 $8 
The 4-volume set, only . 


28. CHINESE LOVE TALES. Eastern Shame Girl 
and Other Chinese Love Tales. Illustrated by 


Valenti Angelo. Bound in genuine silk. _ Boxed. 
“These stories have no equal in any $1 49 
language.” . 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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The Gist of It 


FOREWORD BY THE EDITOR (PAGE 619)— 
who acknowledges the team play of his 
jassociates in this anniversary number; and 
especially the gifted prowess of Florence 
‘Loeb (Mrs. Arthur) Kellogg, associate edi- 
jtor, in illuminating its pages with the arts. 


Y = 

'A PLANNER SPEAKS. (PAGE 624) STUART 
| Chase, a Connecticut Yankee at the court of 
|public opinion, is the author of Rich Land, 
'Poor Land (Whittlesey House, $2.50), but 
no ordinary conservationist. A practical ac- 
}countant and economist, he brings simple 
‘language to the field of social problems. 
As co-author of Your Money’s Worth (Mac- 
millan, 1927), he began the elementary edu- 
cation of consumers, then led his eager and 
{ expanding audience to more advanced and 
| basic questions than how to drive bargains. 


| A LAWYER SPEAKS. (PAGE 632) WALTON 
| H. Hamilton, of the faculty of the Yale Law 
| School, is the author of many books and 
articles on social and economic subjects, nota- 
| bly coal and wages. After serving on the 
| staff of the War Labor Policies Board in 
| 1918, he was professor of economics at Am- 
| herst and at Brookings. On leave from Yale 
| in 1934, he returned to Washington as chief 
of the Federal Consumers Division of NRA, 
then as Director of the Bureau of Research 
_ and Statistics, Social Security Board. His 
latest book, written with Douglass Adair, is 
The Power to Govern. (Norton, $2.50) 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS. (PAGE 636) Dr. AND 
Mrs. Douglass W. Orr entered on the study 
of British Insurance upon the initiative of 
the social security division, Helen Hall 
chairman, of the National Federation of Set- 
tlements. A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Dr. Orr is now 
associated with the Menninger Clinic at To- 
peka, Kan. Mrs. Orr, at present a social 
worker with the Provident Association of 
Topeka, studied at the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration after 
receiving her degree from Wisconsin. 


A SCIENTIST SPEAKS. (PAGE 643) WALDE- 
mar Kaempffert is science editor of The New 
York Times and president of the National 
Association of Science Writers, a small but 
influential group of newspapermen who spe- 
cialize in reporting or commenting upon 
scientific advances. Mr. Kaempffert was 
managing editor of Scientific American, and 
editor of Popular Science Monthly, as well 
as director of the Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago, before joining The Times. 


A PROPHET SPEAKS. (PAGE 649) ON HIS 
recent lecture tour in the United States H. 
G. Wells spent a weekend with Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, fellow world citizen and 
Prophet, and author of the new best seller, 
The Arts (Simon and Schuster, $3.95). As 
a result his drawings accompany Mr. Wells’ 
article in a field that has engaged them both. 
This is by no means Mr. Van Loon’s first 
collaboration with Survey editors and au- 
thors. Readers will remember the drawings 
that embellished the series of articles by 
Samuel S. Fels, progressive Philadelphia 
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Tre tinkle of the telephone ig a Welcome 
sound im millions of homes. This day, the 
sun will shine brighter for some one be- 
cause you called. 

The telephone is important in the 
everyday affairs of life — vital in emer- 
gencies. But that is not the whole of its 
service. Its value grows because it helps 
to keep folks closer — makes this busy 
world a happier, cheerier place to live in. 


Friend ship’s P ath ofter 


of the telephone wires. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Your friends will be glad to hear your voice and 
youll be surprised to see how little it costs to 
telephone Long Distance. Rates to most points are 
lowest after 7 p.M. and all day Sunday. Then 
3-minute station-to-station calls cost 35¢ for about 
90 miles; 50¢ for about 150 miles; $1 for about 


425 miles. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Westward Under Vega. 


government, 


manufacturer, that later came out as This 
Changing World (Houghton Mifflin, 1933). 


BACK OF THE CENSUS FIGURES ARE PLACES, 
people, work. Some of them are revealed 
close-up in the sheaf of manuscripts. begin- 
ning with Mr. Stevens’ epic on wheels, 
(Page 654) Now 
teaching at Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 


| sity, he was formerly head of the School of 
the Theater at Carnegie Technical Institute 


in Pittsburgh. He directed the Shakespeare 
Theater at the World’s Fair at Chicago and 
at the San Diego Exposition. The author of 
many pageants and plays, mostly on assign- 


' ment, the narratives and lyrics of this poem 


fairly wrote themselves after a motor jaunt 
on which he gave a lift to just such a couple 
as: John and April heading west from 
Washington. 


C. A. DYKsTRA, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER- 
sity of Wisconsin (page 663), is chairman 
of the Urbanization Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. ‘Dyke’ knows 
cities—as Cincinnati can tell you. He was 
city manager of that well governed munici- 
pality for seven years. He was personnel 
director of the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power in the great days of aque- 
duct construction, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. John R. Haynes (member of Survey 
Associates), which assured the future indus- 
trial and recreational development of the 
region. 


Louta D. LASKER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, HAS 
herself laid stepping stones to better homes 
(page 664) in the series of articles through 
which she has followed housing develop- 
ments, public and private, here and abroad, 
both in The Midmonthly Survey and Survey 
Graphic. Readers will recall two—Sunnyside 
Up and Down, a study of hard times in a 
pioneer limited dividend venture; and Three 
Years of Public Housing, an appraisal of the 
projects built by PWA under Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, EDITOR OF The 
Emporia Gazette, looks at the last twenty- 
five years (page 669), first in Emporia, then 
in the larger American scene. Editor, jour- 
nalist, man of letters, citizen, Mr. White is 
an American interpreter par excellence. Ever 
representing the refreshing realism and san- 
ity of the Middlewest, he is a member of that 
extraordinary company of writers who lifted 
journalism to new levels of authority and 
popular influence after the turn of the cen- 
tury—Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, William 
Hard, Will Irwin and Ray Stannard Baker 


among them. Forty Years on Main Street, 
his favorite pieces from The Emporia 
Gazette, has just been published. (Farrar 


and Rinehart, $3) 


Fred K. HOEHLER (PAGE 673) WRITES OUT 
of intimate professional and personal knowl- 
edge. After serving as Director of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in Cincinnati, in 
the formative early days of that city’s charter 
he became president of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Later 
he became executive director of the associa- 
tion when Frank Bane went to Washington 
as secretary of the Social Security Board. 


CuHarves A. BEARD, HISTORIAN (PAGE 679) 


S. Adele Shaw 
(Mrs. Jonathan W. Freeman) 


THE DOUBLE CALIBER OF THIS ANNIVER- 
sary number was made possible by a gift in 
memory of one who was a member of our 
staff the year Survey Graphic was launched— 
a gift from a Pittsburgh friend who prefers 
to remain anonymous but who shares our 
admiration of the lance she cast in life. 
Daughter of an outstanding newspaper editor 
and publisher, Miss Shaw was the youngest 
member of the staff of The Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey—a volunteer. After several years as an 


executive of the National Federation of 
Working Girls Clubs, she picked up the 
strands of her father’s calling, spent a year 
on the New York Evening Post, and in 1920, 
’21 and ’22 served Survey Associates as man- 
aging and industrial editors. One of her 
most telling commissions was a swift can- 
vass of those independent companies that 
had demonstrated the practicability of elim- 
inating the long day in steel. Three Shifts— 
the Pioneers and the Problems (March 
1921) opened the way for more considerable 
studies for the Cabot Fund directed by 
Morris L. Cooke and John A. Fitch; and 
to a comprehensive report (under grant of 
the Cabot Fund) by the National Engineer- 
ing Council when Herbert Hoover was its 
president. As Mrs. Freeman, in the years 
before her death, she was active in the civic 
life of Pittsburgh, especially in behalf of 
civil liberties and the Urban League. 

The Cabot Fund was a bequest of the late 
Charles M. Cabot—a Boston stockholder of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, roused to action 
by The Pittsburgh Survey (page 676-a) 
This fund was a consecutive and cumula- 
tive force behind the long drive to eliminate 
the 12-hour day, which dates from John A. 
Fitch’s studies in 1907-8 (The Steel Work- 
ers: Pittsburgh Survey) and culminated 
under pressure from President Harding in 
1923. Thereafter on dissolution of the fund 
a share was entrusted to Survey Associates 
and affords us two pieces of staff inquiry 
in the industrial field in this anniversary 
number by Miss Amidon and Mr. Weybright. 


was professor of politics at Columbia Uni- 
verstty when Survey Associates was founded, 
and already known for his growing shelf of 
volumes (four of them on European history 
in collaboration with James Harvey Robin- 
son). In the years since then his writings 
and lectures have stretched the public knowl- 
edge of social history and projected it into 
the future. 


VictoR WEYBRIGHT, MANAGING EDITOR OF 
Survey Graphic (PAGE 686) came to Survey 
Associates in 1935 after editorial experience 
with the Butterick Company, residence at 
Hull-House, and the editorship of our special 
number on New World Gypsy Trails (Octo- 
ber 1927). He is the author of Spangled 
Banner, a biography of Francis Scott Key 
(Farrar and Rinehart, 1935). 


BEULAH AMIDON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR (PAGE 
692), a native of North Dakota and a gradu- 
ate of Barnard College, has written and 
edited many articles on education, social 
security, Conservation, economic planning, 
but her most conspicuous specialty has been 
labor and industry. Among her notable ar- 
ticles in this field have been: In 1926, An 
Old Fashioned Strike (textile workers). In 
1930, Toledo, A City the Automobile Ran 
Over (Willys-Overland); and Ivorydale: A 
Payroll that Floats (Procter and Gamble). 
In 1933, Employers and Workers Wanted 
(public employment service). From 1934 
through 1937, a series on the transition in 
labor relations from 7-a of the NIRA to the 
present Wagner labor relations act. 


ELTON Mayo, WHO AS NO ONE ELSE HAS 
brought modern insight to the psychology 
of working life (page 695), is professor of 
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industrial research, in Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. An an- 
tipodean, he came to the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1921, after ten years of 
university teaching in Queensland and Tas- 
mania. His teaching and research have 
centered at Harvard since 1929. 


JOHN PALMER GAvIT, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, IS 
both root and branch of the Survey family 
tree. (Page 702) Chief of the Associated 
Press Bureau in Washington before the war, 
managing editor of the New York Evening 
Post during and for several years after the 
war; then correspondent from Geneva. Since 
1927 Mr. Gavit has written a monthly de- 
partment on affairs commonly called foreign 
—Through Neighbors’ Doorways. 


LEON WHIPPLE, CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 
since 1924 (page 705), is professor of 
journalism at New York University. The 
knowledge of civil liberties reflected in two 
of his books—Story of Civil Liberty in the 
U. S., and Our Ancient Liberties—is not 
academic. He came up against the prejudice 
of wartime, personally and as publicity di- 
rector of the National Civil Liberties Bureau. 
Born in St. Louis, he has been a typical man 
from Missouri—as writer and as teacher. 


READERS WILL RECALL MAuRICE STERNE’S 
memorial to the New England Settlers in the 
June Survey Graphic. (See page 633.) 

James Daugherty (page 699) has made 
several striking portraits for Survey Graphic 
of leaders in the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union, and of Angelo Herndon. 

Woodcuts and the name of J. J. Lankes 
(page 654) are practically synonymous. 

{Meet Lewis W. Hine on page 639 and 
Otto Neurath on page 660. 
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Sculpture groups 
on fagade of the 
community center, 
Greenbelt, a new 
Resettlement town. 
Lenore Thomas, 
chief of the 
sculpture unit 
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25th Anniversary Number 


MRVEY GRAPHI 


Team Play 


by PAUL KELLOGG 


We celebrate five and twenty years of Survey Associates at our birthday 


dinner in New York this month. May all good fortune—no less than the 


luck of odd numbers—attend us as our Survey ship turns into a new quarter 


century of exciting service to the times. This anniversary number itself is a 


hail to members and contributors, to writers and artists and printers and 


readers, old friends and new, to join us in fresh expeditions of discovery. 


Ar 75, FOR ITS DIAMOND JUBILEE, The 
Atlantic poured out a cornucopia of 
manuscripts leading off with My Captain 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes—the poet’s 
story of how in the midst of the Civil 
War he went to meet that wounded son 
who was to become the oldest, youngest 
member of the Supreme Court. At 50, 
Scribner’s followed suit in a golden num- 
ber, glowing with the work of artists 
and going back to the eighties for A 
Drift from Redwood Camp by Bret 
Harte, and How the Other Half Lives 
by Jacob A. Riis. At 25, we are not at- 
tempting a silver coinage of this sort. 
~For when you have a_prospector’s 
outfit like ours, obviously the thing to 
do with it is to push out. As a friendly 
gesture to our celebration, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch confirmed that “news- 
paper headlines today read like some of 
the titles of articles The Survey printed, 
five, ten, and twenty years ago.” Or, as 
Professor Frankfurter put it, “the stuff 
of concern of The Survey has become 
the stuff of concern of the whole coun- 
try.” The explanation has been simple; 
we have spread the tidings of those who 
search out and find new lodes of 
quickening experience—explorers, ex- 
perimenters, what the Post-Dispatch 
meant by “A Band of Prophets.” 
Clearly we should enlist their kind in 
striking off into a new stretch, but we 
are not unmindful of precious metal 
from the past in our own treasure chest. 


TuRN TO OUR SCRAPBOOK (PAGE 676-a) BUT 
here let me take three of our fields and 
give you clues to what our selections might 


have been. Surely something from those 
writings which Jane Addams contributed 
over the years and which a great editor so 
aptly called “fresh minted.” For example, 
the intuitive parallel she drew between 
Pullman and King Lear remains unmatched 
as a luminous portrayal of the impact on 
human behavior of our mounting indus- 
trialism. (For a new chapter see the Dear- 
born Victor Weybright draws on page 686.) 

In the days when immigration was at 
flood, not only Miss Addams at Hull-House, 
but Lillian D. Wald through her windows 
on Henry Street, Jacob Riis, up from his 
newspaper desk, Emily Greene Balch in Our 
Slavic Fellow Citizens (which we published 
serially) interpreted that human process to 
which Pearl Buck gave fresh incarnation in 
Survey Graphic last June. As a contribu- 
tion to public understanding on the part of 
a member of Survey Associates, sixty thou- 
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sand reprints of Miss Buck’s article—On 
Discovering America—have been spread 
broadcast in the months since. 


OR TAKE ANOTHER FIELD, WHERE WE. HAVE 
tugged at old leashes. Edward T. Devine, 
my chief in the days of our founding (page 
676-a), broke all the taboos when 30 years 
ago he first took up the venereal diseases. 
That next week letters grew to two big 
piles on his desk: those of outraged pro- 
test, canceling subscriptions; those of enthu- 
siasm from physicians, social workers, men 
and women, acclaiming this breach, on the 
part of a non-medical journal, with a tragic 
and age-old conspiracy of silence. 

Even last month, even General John- 
son failed to break the inhibitions of a 
national broadcasting system when he 
wanted to call spades spades. Surgeon Gen- 
eral Parran had met with a similar experi- 
ence and a national syndicate held that 
newspaper readers were not ready for them 
to touch his challenging article, Syphilis: 
The Next Great Plague to Go. This, pub- 
lished in Survey Graphic for July 1936, had 
been a piece of collaboration with DeWitt 
Wallace, editor of The Reader's Digest, 
which featured it the same month. And 
again taboos broken—fifty thousand reprints 
sold of our full length version, nearly 
half a million of theirs, and the pith of it 
in newspapers with six million circulation. 

Throughout the quarter century, Some 
Infmation for Mother, as reprinted from 
The Survey, has been one of the tools 
employed in sex education among children. 
Daring in its day, inimitable for always, 
John Gavit wrote it (pages 676-a and 702). 


Or TAKE THE FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL CONDI- 
tions which the Graham Taylors, father and 
son, Mrs.Florence Kelley and John A. 
Fitch first foraged for us. For example, 
long before he had set foot in Middletown, 
Robert S. Lynd wrote of the 7-day week 
and the 12-hour day among his parishion- 
ers as an oil town minister. His article in 
Survey Graphic, and alongside it a com- 
panion article by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
swept those hoary abuses out of a wide 
swath of the producing fields within a year. 

When in a period of economic tension 
not unlike our own, the public mind 
closed up like a trap at the bombing con- 
fessions of the MacNamaras in 1911, it was 
a Survey symposium that called for “throw- 
ing light into a situation of such heat”; 
and, followed up, set going the U.S. Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. 

Our Giant Power Number in 1924; our 
Unemployment Number in the spring of 
1929: our Economic Planning Number in 
1932 forecast, one after the other, the “shape 
of things to come.” 


WE HAVE STUCK TO OUR BENT THEN IN 
fashioning this anniversary number. 
Within the fields covered by Survey As- 
sociates, within the restricted compass of 
even a double issue, we have turned first 
to our authors and now (or it fails of its 
purpose) we turn to our readers—asking 
you one and all to consider what has 
been taking shape in the span of our 
twenty-five years. And what’s ahead. 
Now any plan to net the living pres- 
ent is up against the surprise and vitality 
of life. As result, our table of contents is 
at once more vivid, more various than 
anything we could have contrived. My 
heartiest thanks to contributors and staff 
alike for their team play throughout as 
I set down some of those larger team 
plays that to my mind encompass it. 


One People | 


First OF ALL THAT “MOUNTING FEELING 
of the whole” which has been one of the 
striking trends in American life in these 
last 25 years. It has living force to bring 
to the shaping of the years ahead. Grow- 
ing up in the Middlewest, my brother 
and I were taught how Lincoln set the 
Union as the key to the struggle between 
“the states; how the mass of men and 
weight of resources turned into the scales 
from what had been prairie settlements 
so shortly before, tipped the beam be- 
tween North and South. That theme of 
the “states united” takes on altogether 
fresh significance today when localism 
and sectionalism yield ground as never 
before. The war dramatized it; radio, 
movies, motors, trailers, streamliners 
visualize it; the depression itself disclosed 
Washington as the economic no less than 
the political capital of the United States. 
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Beneath the issues drawn in Congress 
and the courts is the urge to leave no 
vacuum in our common life where gov- 
ernment does not run. Through the 
social security act, as in a prism, we see 
states, counties, townships shifting not 
into the discard but into new functional 
relationships. The rise of the cities be- 
comes the tremendous current chapter in 
the American quest for opportunity and 
for homes; and as William Allen White 
pointed out, the thing that made our 
hard times worse than the Black Nine- 
ties of his memory, was that there were 
two generations between the city worker 
and the farm. The unemployed had no 
place “to go back home.” 

Which brings us to the lapses, disuni- 
ties and gaps that leave our national 
unity still by no means a seamless gar- 
ment. With our huge overhang of work- 
lessness and our new machine-made 
unemployment, modern business enter- 
prise has still to make good as a sure and 
steady source of livelihood. We point to 
a Promised Land with surfaced roads 
leading straight to a scientific surplus, 
but as consumers our tribes still trudge 
in sand. There are the sharecroppers, 
the dust bowl victims, the caravans of 
dispossessed families seeking new foot- 
holds. We are still beset by racial and 
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religious bitterness, old clinkers of slave 
days, embers tossed by fires of hatred 
abroad; by class animosities at home. 
Yet, as Senator Wagner said to the 
social workers in national conference at 
Indianapolis, out of it has come also the 
recognition that evils no longer can be 
dealt with piecemeal. We are coming to 
feel that what’s wrong anywhere is 
everybody’s concern; that measures of 
conservation and development must, like 
schooling, be universal. A creative con- 


science that can be countrywide, mu 
be—if we are in truth to be one people 


The People in Another Guise 


TURN NEXT TO THE MUSTERING OF TH 
commoners of our day to have a larger 
part in settling political and economie 
questions. Popular feeling, welling up 
out of the hard pan of the depression, 
was canalized by the New Deal. To 
judge by the cries raised in the land— 
fascists, communists, royalists, dictators, 
—we are invaded, horse and foot, with 
foreign ideologies. But we can find 
plenty of native impulse if we look; we 
can find a counterpart a hundred years 
back when the Jackson Democrats shook 
up the status quo. 

The thing which distinguishes the 
present-day political development is ‘that 
interweaving with it, standing out in 
this last year of strikes, we find new 
mass movements contesting the old con-— 
trols in hitherto non-union industries. In 
one way this takes us back to the decades q 
when trade unionism first made its fight 
for recognition in this country—old — 
mind-sets, wild claims, raw excesses, om 
either fad: that go with inexperience in 
industrial line: In another way it 
may be looked at as a belated economic 
development, coming abreast, for exam-_ 
ple, with England where collective bar- 
gaining has been part of the climate for — 
a couple of generations and leadership 
has matured. What’s new is the break 
with old molds in labor organization 
that antedated electricity and mass pro- 
duction. New, too, is the rise of white 
collar groups. What is fundamental is 
the projection of labor objectives which, 
as responsible leaders see it, neither a 
single employer nor any industry by it- 
self can assure its workers. They look 
to the full employment of our productive 
capacities as a people in ways that will 
yield both a type of security which the 
hard times betrayed, and mounting 
standards of living. Hence they turn to 
political no less than economic action. 
Hence fears in many quarters lest prole- 
tarian government rise and repudiate all 
we have gained. Hence fears, contrari- 
wise, lest vigilantes that crop up today 
are seeds of a Nazi putsch tomorrow. 

Both sets of fears read into American 
developments what has been going for- 
ward in post-war Europe; forget that 
here in the New World, the American 
colonists refused to accept the old hard 
stupid choice between mob rule and 
autocracy in the constitutional system 
they set up just 150 years ago. We can 
take to heart Professor Beard’s convic- 
tion, that the Founders could not have 
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devised a better framework through 
which democracy might function had 


they anticipated the stresses of industrial- 


ism. Granted that recent developments 
have made more for clash than cohesion 
they may prove pangs of a hitherto un- 
achieved unity in the making—an 
American team play such as we have 
never known before—from top to bot- 
tom no less than from coast to coast. 
Such as we have never known before 
—but such as we may invent; are already 
inventing in natural born fashion. 


“Social Invention” 


Ir WAS LITTLE MORE THAN 25 YEARS AGO 
that Justice Brandeis coined the term 
“social invention.” (His own Savings 
Bank Insurance has been one of them.) 
There is little likelihood that scientific 
discovery will slow down in the next 25 
years. Mr. Kaempffert gives us encour- 
agement that it dovetails with democracy. 
To my mind some of the most potent 
inventions in these years will come in 
the form of social arrangements that 
strike a new human equilibrium with 
what science holds out. Elton Mayo puts 
this in its simplest terms in his plea for 
human association as our oldest and most 
neglected need. When Walton Hamilton 
traces the rise of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, what is he talking about 
but a lawyer-made safety appliance for 
fending off the homebreaking conse- 
quences of modern heats, voltages, 
speeds, acids? What is unemployment 
compensation but an invention to tide 
over broken time among workers which 
may be more devastating than frosts and 
floods? What are the old age pensions 
Fred Hoehler deals with, but a belated 
contrivance to take the place of chicken 
coops, garden patches and potato cellars 
—when the security the farm once of- 
fered is disrupted by the very processes 
of industrialization, urbanization and 
migration bound up in_ technological 
change? And what is health insurance 
as Dr. Orr interprets it in England, but 
a way for bringing medical practice 
abreast of the strides in medical science? 

Turn to larger shapes. The industrial 
corporation itself goes back less than a 
hundred years—an innovation _ then, 
with many new advantages and gadgets 
that partnership had never displayed— 
continuity for one; freedom from _per- 
sonal risk for another. What is the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Board but a balance 
wheel, new and incomplete model that 
it is, between this established equipment 
of the employer and incipient labor or- 
ganization? What are the railway labor 
board, the working scheme on Union 
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Pacific described by Miss Amidon, but 
more perfected mechanisms in the trans- 
portation industry which, like the gar- 
ment trades, long since modernized 
collective bargaining? What are Miss 
Lasker, President Dykstra and Stuart 
Chase talking about but invention in 
housing, city and regional planning? 


Social Team Play 


TEAM PLAY NO LESS THAN INDIVIDUALISM 
was inherent in American life from the 
outset. The settler who cleared his own 
land joined in a barn raising, in laying 
a corduroy road over the swamp, in set- 
ting up a school. The same thing holds 
for social enterprise from its more mod- 
ern start. Alexander Johnson, dean of 
social workers, is in his nineties. His Let- 
ters from An Old Functionary, which 
we published twenty years ago, were 
instinct with such craftsmanship and co- 
operation. The charity organization 
movement and the settlement movement, 
from which The Survey originated, 
were early manifestations of the principle 
of team play. It is basic to community 
organization, to group work, to case 
work. Inventors in social work have 
broken ground which has been brought 
to crop by collective effort, lay and 
professional. 

Such team play is of the essence of 
Survey Associates. Thanks to our field 
workers and circulation managers, every 
profession and walk in life is represented 
among our readers. It is of the essence 
of our company of members and con- 
tributors whose rings of growth register 
the deft initiative of Mrs. Brenner as 
secretary over the years. T'wo presidents 
of caliber have spanned the quarter cen- 
tury of our cooperative society: Robert 
W. de Forest, our founder (page 676a) 
and Lucius R. Eastman. This essence is 
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true of our board under the constructive 
chairmanship of Judge Mack who alone 
among our directors has served continu- 
ously since he was first named in our 
articles of incorporation. (His record only 
matched by half a dozen members of 
the staff). Two directors who bring rare 
gifts to our board, Miss Wald and Mrs. 
Leach, were such—and of long standing 
—when Survey Graphic was launched in 
1921 under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Henry R. Seager. Miss Wald, already a 
director, had presided at our first annual 
membership meeting in 1913. Team 
play is true of our staff today and yes- 
terday—true in the most intimate way 
of all in the fellowship of my brother 
and me as chief editors and executives 
until his death in 1934, thirty years of 
service to the venture together. 

The Midmonthly Survey is team play 
when it spans the fields of social work 
with its exchange of information and 
method, ideas, inventions, proposals. 

Survey Graphic is team play when 
it swings the arc of the professions and 
reaches wider circles of the lay public. 
Witness this special number with its 
planners, lawyers, engineers, social work- 
ers, journalists, educators and the rest. 


Burt BACK OF THE PROBLEMS AND PROMISE 
of what they deal with are the people 
themselves—all sorts and conditions, men, 
women and children, some of them still 
with soil on their shoes as they look out 
across fields toward their future. More, 
who live in our industrial centers and 
look down streets where the wind rattles 
sooty leaves, who must get out to the 
woods to breathe remembrance of the 
wilderness they sprang from. 

We have tried to draw what confronts 
their kind—our people, one people—as 


we find them and find them headed. 
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PRIMITIVE INDUSTRY 


The 


ican 


Amer 


Evolution 


as shown in 
Mural Panels 


JOHN F. HOLMER 


By 


: 


The public hearing room for industrial confer- 
ences in the state office building at Columbus 
is both impressive and cheerful, its walls col- 
orful with murals that contrast pioneer and 
modern life. The panels selected for these 
pages are the dominating murals, the other nine 
panels developing and carrying on the two 
themes as a single composition around the room. 
Though the setting changes from the sweep of 
country to the towers of town, the artist has 
brought out the same characteristics in the 
people of both periods—resourcefulness, cour- 
age, team play. The sketches shown are among 


hundreds of the artist’s preliminary drawings. 
Pp y, 


MODERN 


INDUSTRY 


Working With Nature 


by STUART CHASE 


The Norris bill gives us a new blueprint for the Land of the 


Free in its seven-star constellation of TVAs from coast to coast. 


It calls for more than a power program; more than conservation 


of our gutted resource base which the ice pack left behind when 


it moved north. It gives the author of Rich Land, Poor Land 


his text in exploring: fresh and tremendous implications bound 


up in regional planning and self-sufficiency. 


REGIONAL PLANNING USED TO BE AN ACADEMIC MATTER 
where Lewis Mumford, Benton Mackaye, Clarence Stein, 
Frederick Ackermann, Henry Wright, your author, some- 
times Sir Patrick Geddes, and a few others, sat around 
cafés on 45th Street and dreamed of a more orderly 
America. In 1933, with the coming of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and the Mississippi Valley Committee, it 
passed out of the realm of theory into tangible operation. 
The demand for it grows. There is hardly a respectable 
watershed in the nation where somebody is not advocating 
a Valley Authority. President Roosevelt had the matter 
on his agenda for the special session of Congress this fall. 
Bills are before both houses. 

Let us see if we can ground this lofty concept in con- 
crete illustrations. What kinds of things are involved in 
regional planning? 

A woman in California recently wrote me a letter. She 
had been reading my book, Rich Land, Poor Land, and 
wanted to tell me what was happening where she lived. 
She wondered if I could help her do something about the 


salmon. 


Salmon in the Upper Klamath 


HER HoME Is 100 Mixes EAST OF THE PaAcIFIc COAST IN THE 
high Siskiyous. Until a few years ago the annual migra- 
tion of salmon up the mountain streams was an awesome 
sight. In late February or March they would begin to run. 
The East Fork and the South Fork of the Salmon River 
rise in the high mountains at 7000 to 8000 feet, and then 
come down through the Klamath Forest. Up these two 
big streams and their ice cold tributaries the salmon came 
to spawn. They came in millions. So solidly were they 
packed, she says, as they fought their way upstream, that 
a person might cross the river walking on a raft of fish. 

During this season the Indians would take a supply of 
salmon, smoke them, and have food for all the ensuing 
year. Palefaces too had all they could eat. 

Then the power companies began putting in dams. A 
dam without a proper fish ladder was constructed at the 
forks of the Salmon River. The salmon could not pass by, 
and in a few years they stopped coming at all. The Indians 
lost their food supply. The Forest Service tried to save the 
situation, but the power crowd was too much for them. 

In May of 1937 a large power company shut off the 
water at its dam in the Klamath River. Every night dur- 
ing the spawning season the water was held above the 
dam. As a result the river below was choked with strug- 
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gling, gasping salmon. People went to the river to pick 
up the dying fish for food. Armed guards warned them 
off. So the fish died there in the shrunken river, died by 
the tens of thousands, and rotted, and spread a dreadful 
stench over the valley. Next year there will be fewer 
salmon in this river; in a few years there will be none. 


Birds and Burning Farms in the Lower Klamath 


WituraM Vocr oF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY SENT ME HIS 
recent study on the devastation of wild life caused by 
senseless draining of swamps and marshes. He tells of a 
journey by William L. Finley through the lower Klamath 
region in 1905. Mr. Finley paddled in an old trapper’s 
boat down the stretches of the tule-lined river. He came 
upon vast colonies of ducks—mallards, ted heads, pin 
tails, gadwalls, cinnamon teal and ruddies. In the sedge 
grass he found their featherlined nests. Mothers with their 
broods of ducklings swam ahead of his boat. Anxious 
Canada geese led their goslings off into the tules. He saw 
bittern, rail, snipe, killdeer. He listened to yellow-throated 
warblers, yellow headed black birds and tule wrens. He 
found flocks of ring-billed gulls, night herons, great blue 
herons, cormorants, grebes, terns and pelicans. The 
marshes were white with the nesting multitudes. 

These shallow lakes and wide bordering marsh lands 
were the chief water-fowl nurseries of the Pacific coast. 
Malheur Lake in this region was strategically located for 
migrants. Snow geese and wild swan, leaving their feed- 
ing grounds in the far North, would drop down here 
after a thousand-mile flight. Hungry and tired they would 
rest and feed for several weeks before taking off for the 
other half of their long flight south. 

Now the snow geese and the wild swan do not come 
any more. The water supply of the lake has been shut off. 
Lower Klamath Lake and its surrounding marsh lands— 
85,000 acres of water-fowl homes—are only a memory. 
The region has turned to a desert waste of dry peat and 
alkali. Over large stretches the peat has caught fire and 
burned to a depth of two or three feet, leaving a layer of 
ashes into which the traveller sinks to his knees. “One of 
the unique features in North America,” says Mr. Vogt, 
“is gone. The destruction of such a museum of living 
birds is a crime against our children.” It is more than 
that. Not only has the nesting ground been vastly 
lessened, but the lower water table has poisoned the food 
supply of the remaining birds. Meanwhile homesteaders, 
who hoped to prosper on some of these swamp lands after 
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the great expense of draining them, now know that they 
were the dupes of speculators. “They are anxious to sell 
out so that they can move to productive lands where they 
can make a living.” So the birds lost their homes, their 
resting place and their lives; the settlers lost their savings 
and years of useless labor. Only the speculators cleaned up. 


Pine Forests in New Hampshire 


Nor tone aco—to jump 3000 mires to tHE East—l 
climbed Mt. Carrigain in New Hampshire. From its sum- 
mit one looked into the East Branch wilderness, once the 
last great area of virgin forest in the state. The lumber 
companies have hacked their way through now. A spindly, 
ragged second growth is all that is left of those great 
‘pines, spruces and hemlocks. The big rains of 1936 filled 
the streams with yellow ridges of sand and gravel. 

The lumber was cut up in a town at the base of the 
mountain. The huge mills and the houses of the town 
are rotting away. Perhaps twenty people live in this 
ghostly community where 2000 once lived. Competent 
foresters tell me that had the exploitation of this wilder- 
ness been planned, the town would still be full of people, 


for the timber could have been cut forever, a perpetual: 


resource. By the time the old growth was down, the new 
growth would be ready. 

In the October Survey Graphic, Kinsey Howard gave 
us a vivid picture of the slow strangling of the city of 
Great Falls in Montana. The town depends, you recall, 
on the 1efineries of the Anaconda Copper Company. The 
refineries depend on electric power. The power depends 
on the Missouri River—“Old Muddy.” Old Muddy de- 
pends on a terrain which will release water to him slowly. 
That terrain has been gashed and eroded from over- 
grazing, fire, forest slaughter, overplowing. Dust storms 
whirl over Great Falls. Old Muddy becomes increasingly 
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unreliable as a power source. See how these resources are 
locked together—copper, power, stream flow, grass, forest, 
soil. If one is tampered with, the whole equilibrium be- 
gins to shake. 

Salmon in the Upper Klamath, birds and burning farms 
in the Lower Klamath, pine forests in New Hampshire, 
stream flow in Montana. One dips one’s hand into the 
resources of any state in the Union to find parallel ex- 
amples, some not quite so bad, some worse. To give an 
overall picture, we are informed by the National Re- 
sources Committee that at least one half of the original 
fertility of the American continent has disappeared 
through water and wind erosion, and mining the soil for 
crops. Water erosion grows like compound interest. As 
the gulleys cut down, they cut back. For ten acres of 
good land which tumble in this year, fifteen may tumble 
next year. 


“For every field gullied, a man gullied” 


WHAT ARE WE, OR OUR CHILDREN, GOING TO SWAP FOR AUTO- 
mobiles, washing machines and electric ice boxes when 
we have nothing below our feet to offer in exchange? 
When our fish and birds lie dead, our topsoil has run to 
the ocean, black drifts cover our barns, the pasture grass 
has been uprooted and destroyed, the rivers no longer 
run, and the forests are charred and rotted stumps? 

It is an interesting question. It is interesting to know 
that already some ten million Americans have lost their 
resource base in land, water or mineral deposit, and have 
nothing to exchange. So they go on relief. One does not 
see why most of them should not stay there. What else 
have they to do? One does not see why their ranks should 
not grow as compound interest grows. For every field 
gullied, a man gullied. 

That is, one does not see why this cheerful progression 
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should not continue, if God is to meet Walter Lippmann’s 
prayers about liberty and freedom. Not that Mr. Lipp- 
mann is the only one upon his knees. Planning, we are 
told, destroys freedom. As freedom is an absolute good, 
while salmon are only salmon, wild swan only wild 
swan, pine trees only pine trees, and ten million citizens 
without resources only ten million bums, planning must 
be renounced. The earth antedates Mr. Lippmann by 
some little time. The hard study of geologists, ecologists, 
foresters, soil technicians, has disclosed many of the prin- 
ciples upon which it maintains its equilibrium. It is well 
for us and for our children to listen to what the scientists 
have found out and to aid rather than to upset that 
equilibrium. When all is said and done it is the most 
vital thing in our lives. We are not creatures of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, we are creatures of earth. 

Even if “freedom” and “liberty” are outraged by work- 
ing with earth forces, is it worse to outrage two abstrac- 
tions of a very high order, or to outrage the ground be- 
neath our feet? We are not even forced to make this 
choice. The people of Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, have 
learned to hold their resource base without giving up the 
freedom of their citizens to come and go, buy and sell, 
vote and talk as they please. Only the freedom of killers 
to kill, and of earth destroyers to destroy, is checked. 


II 


ForTUNATELY THE MATTER IS ALREADY FAR BEYOND THE 
stage of deciding either to do or not to do something 
about it. As a people we have decided to try to balance 
our accounts with nature. At a rough estimate more than 
a million men and women are at this moment devoting 
their working hours to the task. Elsewhere I have called 
this army the Land Guard. They include members of the 
Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the CCC, 
the PWA, the WPA, the Resettlement Administration, 
the Biological Survey, the Reclamation Service, the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the revised triple-A, the TVA, state and local 
conservation projects, and many private organizations, 
such as the Audubon Society and the American Forestry 
Association. This work is often magnificent in detail—go 
watch a crew of the Soil Conservation Service rescue a 
whole county from death by erosion—but it is work which 
lacks coordination. Only the TVA has tackled a whole 
region. 

The TVA has taken the watershed of a great river 
traversing seven states, and is attempting to restore the 
resource base of an area four fifths the size of England. 
It is popularly regarded as a power project, but first hand 
observations have convinced me that power is a secondary 
issue, and that its major objective is to help the people of 
the Tennessee basin maintain a viable region; to check 
flood, drought, erosion, one crop farming and the spread 
of tenantry; to build up soil, forest, grass, tree crops, 
local industry and diversified agriculture. It is our greatest 
demonstration in regional planning and Chairman Arthur 
E. Morgan has projected its social promise in his series of 
articles in Survey Graphic in the last three years; Bench 
Marks of the Tennessee Valley. 

The TVA has so stirred the imagination of other sec- 
tions of the country that the administration is presenting 
to Congress a bill to apply its methods over the nation, 
divided into seven great regions. In each region a definite 
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group is to be charged with the study of the resource base, 


and with formulating methods to maintain it. The map 
on page 625 outlines the proposed seven districts. Observe 
how they cut across state boundaries. Why? Because the 
great river basins which determine the areas do not recog- 
nize state boundaries or even the Interstate Commerce 
clause. These are regions designed by nature, not by man. 

Earlier this year Senator Norris introduced S. 2555 
into Congress. Section I reads: 


It is the purpose and policy of this act to develop . . . plans, 
projects and activities for . . . navigation, the control of floods, 
the reclamation of public lands . . . to conserve the water, soil 
and forest resources of the nation, to stabilize employment 
and relieve unemployment, and .. . to promote the general 
welfare of the United States. 


President Roosevelt, when he opened the flood gates at 
Bonneville Dam in October, told us what he hoped these 
regional authorities would do. He said that the more we 
study the water resources of the nation, the clearer it be- 
comes that their use is a matter of national concern. Our 
thinking about them must be in terms of great regions 
as well as narrow localities. He said that if we had known 
as much about land use a generation ago as we know 
today, we need never have allowed overgrazing and over- 
plowing on that vast area of scanty rainfall which runs 
from the Canadian border to Texas. We could have pre- 
vented in great part the abandonment of thousands and 
thousands of farms in portions of ten states, and thus pre- 
vented the migration of destitute families into Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. The President went on to say: 


My conception of liberty does not permit an individual 
citizen or group of citizens to commit acts of depredation 
against nature in such a way as to harm their neighbors, and 
especially to harm the future generations of Americans. 


A sample of what forethought can do was furnished by 
the TVA in the superflood of January 1937. The flood 
waters on one arm of the Tennessee were held in. the 
great lake above Norris Dam. As a result, Chattanooga 
escaped with no flood damage, and the Ohio River at 
Cairo was at least two feet lower than if the unrestrained 
Tennessee had come roaring into it. That two feet was 
enough to save Cairo, as well as to reduce the crest on 
the main stem of the Mississippi. 


III 


SOONER OR LATER WE SHALL CERTAINLY HAVE REGIONAL 
authorities to help us work with nature. Too many people 
are being hurt for want of this work. What general re- 
source principles should guide the several authorities if, 
as and when they are set up? How should regional re- 
sources be appraised? If you were sitting on one of these 
boards, what would you vote for first, and where would 
you throw your weight? 

The National Resources Committee, in its monumental 
reports under Morris L. Cooke, outlines the general prin- 
ciples for all regions, with a wealth of supporting material, 
Your aim, Mr. Regional Administrator, is to hold soil, 
water, wild life, cover crops, at par; to turn over the land 
to the oncoming generation in at least as good condition 
as you found it. It is your job to make your section of 
America a healthy, vital, attractive homeland which your 
children can earn a living from and enjoy. This assign- 
ment is not rhetoric. To accomplish it you must build 
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dams and reservoirs, control swamps, marshes, bird life, 
keep the salmon running; check erosion by terracing and 
contour plowing; halt overgrazing, keep annual timber 
cut below annual growth, work for diversified agriculture, 
prevent nitrogen and phosphorus from leaving the soil 
faster than they are returned by fertilizer. The techniques 
are already available for your use. 

For resources underground—coal, petroleum, iron, cop- 
per, natural gas and the rest, you cannot stop a drain on 
the capital fund, but you can cut down the rate of that 
drain. How? By fostering the substitution of hydroelectric 
power for coal and oil power where feasible, by fostering 
the use of scrap metal, and the use of minerals which are 
abundant in the earth’s crust—like, aluminum—in place 
of minerals which are rare—like copper. 

Keep land, water, wild life resources at par. Exploit 
underground minerals at the minimum feasible rate. 
These are the overhead principles of working with nature 
in any region. 


Beginning to Plan at Home 


Now as To LOCAL PROBLEMS. HERE THE REGION ITSELF MUST 
determine the best resource use. The first task is to find 
out what you’ve got. Call in the geographers, the ecolo- 
gists, the biologists and the engineers, and draw up a 
careful inventory of the region. What are average rainfall, 
range of temperature, natural forest cover, grass cover, 
marsh lands, water table levels, bird and fish life? What 
crops are already grown and how good is the soil for 
them, and they for the soil? What grazing animals are 
bred? What are the mineral resources, power sites, navi- 
gation possibilities, harbors? In brief, what kind of re- 
source base has nature built here since the ice pack moved 
north? What advantages and what disadvantages are now 
being taken of it? 

When you have answers to these questions, then you 
will be in a position to tell your fellow citizens what they 
ought to do if they want to go on living in their home- 
land, with a dependable supply of products to exchange 
for things which are not raised and fabricated at home. A 
study of human resources is also essential. How fast is 
population growing? What diseases are prevalent? What 
are the depressed areas and why? What skills and trades 
have been developed? What is the racial admixture? Are 
the Finns building any of their famous cooperative cen- 
ters? What groups really give a damn about natural re- 
sources, and how may they be encouraged to work 
harder? Who are the few wise men who know this section 
of earth, and who can tell you what they know, before 
you begin telling other people anything? 

Suppose you are in Region 7, the northwest area deter- 
mined by the Columbia River basin. What has nature 
given to the people of this region? Much has been given. 
Waterpower, Douglas fir, wheat lands, salmon, water- 
fowl areas, many mineral deposits, fine harbors, coastal 
fisheries, and incomparable scenery. Many of these re- 
sources are going fast, as we have seen, but if you can 
check that drain, not a man need ever go upon relief. 
This is one of the richest and most beautiful areas on 
earth. It is fantastically unnecessary to tolerate poverty- 
stricken families here. Indeed a much larger population 
could be adequately supported if some thought were taken 
for their provisioning. The excess farmers of the semi- 
arid belt in Regions 4 and 5 can find homes here. Let the 
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Great Plains be covered with grass again, and the num- 
bers of sheep and cattle which can gaze thereon held to 
the capacity of the grass. Throw out the plow where 
nature, with her awful warning of dust, decrees that the 
plow should never go. 

There are three further factors, Mr. Administrator, 
which need careful exploration before you venture to give 
too much advice: 


1. What assets has the region in terms other than food, 
clothing and shelter? How about scenery, sunshine, recreation 
possibilities, health centers? Such “services” are a very im- 
portant part of the resource base. They have excellent ex- 
change value, especially since the motor car has made mobile 
the whole population of America. 

2. How large a part of the physical resources of your region 
is being drained to other regions with inadequate return? 
Are you giving away ten beef cattle for one pair of shoes; 
ten bushels of wheat for a loaf of cellophaned bread? 

3. What are the possibilities in the light of biochemistry 
and agrobiology of making your region more self sufficient, 
to the end that you may not need to pitch down an economic 
cliff every time the stock market breaks in Wall Street? 
There is a point where centralization and interdependence 
can be overdone. We seem to have reached that point long 
since. A little sturdy regional independence is very much in 
order, despite the cries and alarms which are bound to come 
from: national trade associations. 


Let us consider these three topics a little more carefully. 
They are new and interesting. 


Service resources 


WE MUST BE CAREFUL OF THE OVERSIMPLIFIED NOTION THAT 
resources consist only of things which can be mined, 
cropped, pumped, trapped or otherwise handled for fabri- 
cation and sale. The major resource of Florida is not 
phosphate rock or orange orchards, but winter sunshine. 
This has a higher exchange value than mountains of phos- 
phate rock. The major resource of New England used to 
be soil and forest, but today it is scenery—mountains to 
climb, lakes to paddle over, white ocean beaches and rocky 
headlands. These are the resources that should be de- 
veloped and conserved. 

Let me give you a contrast between conservation and 
destruction. From Plymouth, N. H., to North Woodstock, 
runs a fine state highway. On one side is the tumbling 
Pemigewasset River, the chief tributary of the Merrimac. 
To the right and left steep hills rise abruptly, and tower- 
ing above them the great mountains of the Franconia 
range. This valley might have been designed to be one of 
the fairest spots on earth. Yet the twenty miles of road- 
side is now one dreadful, reeking slum of tourist camps, 
filling stations, Burma Shaves, Come On Inns and Robins 
Nest Rests. The natives call it Flush Toilet Road, and no 
name could be more just. As you drive through this pan- 
demonium, the lovely hills recede, great mountains fade. 

Beyond North Woodstock, the state steps in. One enters 
government land. The flush toilet signs abruptly end, to be 
replaced by tall trees, flashing brooks and the natural 
tangle of roadside. The driver, taut and tired in his seat, 
suddenly breathes deeply and his clenched hands relax 
upon the wheel. Burma Shaves can be inspected any- 
where; this is the New England he came to see. Stopping 
to gaze up the cliffs of Cannon at the Old Man of the 
Mountain, instead of a raw, touting commercialism, he 
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finds dignity and peace. He will come again and bring 
the family. 

The administrator need not advocate the state as against 
individual enterprise, but one can certainly point out to 
individual enterprisers that if they do not adjust them- 
selves to preserve some semblance of the dignity of the 
surrounding environment in areas like this, the scenery 
resource will presently be valueless to them and to the peo- 
ple of the region. Why drive 300 miles from New York 
to New Hampshire, when one can get ten times as many 
dancing lights and screaming signboards at Coney Island? 
Many other areas where scenery and recreation are a 
major resource come to mind—Southern California, Ari- 
zona, the Adirondacks, the Great Smokies, Puget Sound, 
the Michigan lake country. Certain sections meanwhile are 
peculiarly adapted for health resorts—Saratoga, Atlantic 
City, Colorado Springs, Warm Springs, Asheville. 


Haves and Have-Nots 


Governor MarLand oF OKLAHOMA TOLD ME IN 1934 ABouT 
the riches of his state. He had the statistics at his finger 
tips—the wheat, corn, cotton, oil, coal, minerals. “Yet to- 
night,” he said, “two hundred thousand children are going 
to bed hungry in Oklahoma.” He cursed the East and 
Wall Street and the men who had picked up these riches 
at bargain rates, and were now draining away the wealth 
of Oklahoma, giving little in return. Professor Robert 
Montgomery of the University of Texas has told me about 
the similar situation which exists in his state. Many studies 
have been made of counties and regions in the deep South 
where much goes out and little comes back to desperate 
tenant farmers. Professor Arthur F. Raper, author of Pre- 
face to Peasantry, went so far as to give me a formula: 
“The bankers rob the landlords; the landlords rob the 
tenants; the tenants rob the soil.” The land pays the final 
bill in exhaustion and erosion. 

It is clearly your task as a member of the regional 
authority to find out how much serious blood letting of 
this nature is going on. Your diplomacy can enlist im- 
mense popular support in seeking to stanch the flow. 


Self-sufficiency 


BANKERS AND BUSINESS MEN ARE CLAMORING FOR LESS 
centralization in government, and for more local auton- 
omy. Take them at their word. A natural region should 
strive to be as self-supporting as resources permit. Why 
should people in Portland, Me. buy lumber from Portland, 
Ore. with a long, costly haul across or around the con- 
tinent, when north a few miles is one of the finest natural 
timber regions on the planet? The timber resources of 
Maine have been gutted, but they can be built up, and 
in the end they will pay good dividends to the people of 
the New England region. 

Here is Dr. W. O. Willcox with his amazing formulas 
for finding and achieving the maximum yield of any 
plant that grows. Protect your run-off, give the plants 
supplementary irrigation in the growing season, give them 
the proper mineral food, and it is safe to say that any 
one of the seven regions could take care of the bulk of 
its food supply—at a lower outlay in human effort than 
now obtains. Dr. Willcox has shown in his Nations Can 
Live at Home how Italy, at a fraction of the cost of the 
Ethiopian campaign, could have got most of what she 
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went after in Ethiopia, right from the Italian peninsula. 
Says Lancelot Hogben in The Retreat from Reason: 


The discovery of electricity and of the light metals has now 


shown us how the power which drove those old water wheels 
could do all the work of the dark Satanic mills, and do it 
better. The manufacture of dyes, drugs, perfumes and anti- 
septics does not rest on the miraculous properties of coal. It 
rests on the fact that we know enough about the bricks from 
which complex organic molecules are built up to make them 
from the disintegration products of any organic matter we 
choose to employ. Private enterprise condemned us to go 
underground to look for them. We have covered ourselves 
with soot in doing so. Biochemistry shows that we do not 
have to wait till nature has converted forests into Stygian 
gloom. I should be more impressed by the arguments of the 
professional economist, if he could convince me that he 
knows how easily mesitylene can be made out of acetone. 
Professor Haldane’s Daedalus is more relevant to a rational 
choice between possible forms of social organization than any 
generalizations which “economic analysis” derives by the 
application of logic to verbal definitions of its subject matter. 
Collectivists will not realize the strength of their own case 
till they equip themselves with a little information about the 
resources which a rationally planned society could make 
use of. 


What Mr. Hogben is saying is that with cheap, abun- 
dant power, and almost any kind of organic material— 
corn shucks, pulp wood, saplings—it is presently going to 
be feasible—it is already possible—to build up from primi- 


tive organic bricks many varieties of raw material now 


imported at great labor and expense. These processes can 
give us regional self-sufhciency with a vengence. Trans- 
port of bulk goods can drop to a fraction of its present 
total. Vast establishments now manufacturing for a na- 
tional market may no longer be able to compete with 
small local establishments. Megalopolis, the great city of 
the machine age, will then have fulfilled its historical 
function and may pass into limbo. 

This happy state of bankrupt mass production factories 
and abundant local goods will not come tomorrow. But 
it is not Utopian dreaming to think that it is on the way. 
In the laboratory, in many experimental plots, the mir- 
acles of biochemistry and agrobiology are already accom- 
plished facts. 

Remember this when you come to give advice for the 
resources of your region, Mr. Administrator. Do not think 
of yourself as a mere cog in a national economic wheel. 
In some respects you are a cog now, and will always be 
one. Transportation, communication, are obviously con- 
tinental matters. In other respects you are a cog now but 
need not remain a cog, as in the case of foodstuffs, timber, 
fish perhaps, which you could secure more cheaply at 
home if you took the trouble to think it out. 

The age of coal and iron made for centralization, dan- 
gerous interdependence, vast roaring cities in the low- 
lands, the gutting of the hinterland’s resources, and an 
ominous undermining of nature’s equilibrium. It made 
for colonies, imperialism, war. The age of cheap electric 
power, light alloys, biochemistry and agrobiology turns 
in another and a happier direction. More independence 
and regional self-sufficiency; more light, air, sunshine, and 
a restoration of nature’s balance. 

I know of no more exciting task than to work with 
nature and with science as a member of a regional au- 
thority. Go and talk to Dr. Harcourt Morgan. He is 
doing it. 
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The Story of a River 


The narrative passages and the photographs on 
this page and the two pages that follow are from 
The River, a motion picture just completed by the 
Farm Security Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture. The River might well be consid- 
ered an epic poem of the Father of Waters, with 
musical accompaniment and camera shots that 
Homer would have welcomed. It incorporates 
recent flood scenes, as did its predecessor in 1936, 
The Plow That Broke the Plains, the havoc of 
drought and dust. Both were written and directed 


by PARE LORENTZ 


From as far West as Idaho, 

Down from the glacier peaks of the Rockies— 
From as far East as New York, 

Down from the turkey ridges of the Alleghenies— 
Down from Minnesota, twenty-five hundred miles, 


The Mississippi River runs to the Gulf. 


Carrying every drop of water that flows down two thirds the 
continent— 
Carrying every brook and rill, 
Rivulet and creek— 

Carrying all the rivers that run, down two thirds the continent, 


The Mississippi runs to the Gulf of Mexico. 


. - We built a hundred cities and a thousand towns, but at what 
a cost. 
We cut the top off the Alleghenies and sent it down the river; 
We cut the top off Minnesota and sent it down the river; 
We cut the top off Wisconsin and sent it down the river. 
We left the mountains and the hills slashed and burned, and 


“moved on. 


. - . And we made cotton king. 

We rolled a million bales down the river for Liverpool and 
Leeds; 

1860: we rolled four million bales down the river— 

Rolled them off Alabama,. 

Rolled them off Mississippi, 

Rolled them off Louisiana, 

Rolled them down the river. . . . 

We mined the soil for cotton until it would yield no more, 


and then moved West. .. . 


For the water comes downhill, 


Spring and fall, down from the cut-over mountains, down from 


the plowed-off slopes, 

eam as far West as Idaho and as far East as New York, 
‘Down every brook and rill, rivulet and creek; 

Carrying every drop of water that flows down two thirds the 


continent. ... 


... When we first found the Great Valley it was forty percent 
forested. 

Today for every hundred acred: of forests we found we have 
ten left— 

Today five percent of the entire valley is ruined forever for 
agricultural use— 

Twenty-five percent of the topsoil has been shoved by the old 
river into the Gulf of Mexico— 

Today two out of five farmers in the valley are tenant farmers, 


ten percent of them sharecroppers. . . . 


. .. And the old river can be controlled; 
We had the power to take the valley apart; we have the power 
to put it together again. 


. .. Thirty-eight feet at Baton Rouge: 
River rising; 

Helena: river rising; 

Memphis: river rising; 

Cairo: river rising— 

A thousand miles to go, 


A thousand miles of levee to hold... . 


The Living Law 


by WALTON H. HAMILTON 


Singling out the decision of an English squire-judge just one: 


hundred years ago, Professor Hamilton shows how the law is 


kept alive and then something of its sweep. Judges are artists, 


he avers—the work of the courts is creative; but the materials’ 
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Building murals, Washington. 


from which they must forever refashion the law come from 


current realities and the folk. In the last twenty-five years those 


courts have not been able to assimilate them. 


ALMOST TWO MILLENIUMS AGO THE GREATEST OF SAINTS 
turned his attention to the law and in the briefest of 
essays declared that the spirit gives life and the letter kills. 
Through the centuries his words have prompted rebuttal, 
elaboration, and exposition; but whatever the rhetorical 
trappings with which the declaration is denied, illustrated, 
or adorned, the text for all its endless repetition remains 
fresher than any gloss. 

And yet the spirit has’ not achieved a decisive triumph 
over the letter of the law. Any day in the year the cere- 
monial which attends the worship of the literal can be 
found in full swing. A host of petty officials—too stupid, 
slothful, or pompous to associate their activities with the 
social function they are there to perform—will arouse from 
weeks of negligence to a vigorous campaign. As car after 
car is ordered to move to the edge of the highway, there 
is not the slightest interest in whether the driving puts life 
and limb in jeopardy, but only in the fact that the rate of 
speed is thirty-two miles per hour and the law says twenty- 
five. If the victim happens to be a woman driving her 
husband’s car; and if his registration card and her driver’s 
license have different addresses upon them—woe be to 
her, caught in the irrelevancies of a policeman’s logic. Or 
shift the scene to the nearest court—traflic, criminal, or 
equity—and witness the worship of the letter in all its 
ritualistic splendor. The issues must be crowded into a 

_cause of action; the conduct of the trial must make its 
truce with a technical procedure; only so much testimony 
is to be admitted as the rules of evidence allow; and the 
judge in his rulings declares, “It is not I that speak but 
the law that speaks through me.” 


How MUCH THE SPIRIT LIFTS AND THE LETTER HINDERS, NO 
one knows. It is foolish to say that where ritual is, there is 
no life; for men have many interests and the most adven- 
turous spirit may love a ritual. Moreover, pomp and circum- 
stance are the best of protective coloring and behind the 
semblance of conservatism it is easier to get radical things 
accomplished. One of the greatest of American judges has 
the rare talent of sensing the rule which will best serve 
current public necessity—and the divine gift of stating it 
in a proposition that sounds so venerable as to command 
the assent of his brethren. As yet we know far too little 
of “the hidden sources of preference” to understand why 
judges decide as they do. Their real reasons are locked 
within their own minds—or within judicial council cham- 
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materials have come in a stream so large and turbulent that the 


bers—even if they are known to themselves. Their good 
reasons—or at least the best they can command for the 


occasion—are displayed in the reports. 


A Parade of Reasons 


SOMEONE 


PERHAPS SOME THREE OR FOUR PERSONS ACTING 


separately—should attempt to see what they can make of a" 


thousand random cases. We used to accuse women of. 


being “illogical,” “irrational,” “unable to sustain a course 
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of argument, 


critical scrutiny and to discover the same qualities there. 


making her reasons support her conclu- 
sions,” until we began to subject the opinions of judges to 


The law has a ponderous equipment—in concepts, proce-- 
dures, rules—but its mind-ways are only a refinement of. 
those of common sense. A writer, in a series of letters that. 


deserves to be a classic, has contrived alibis for the failures 
of a pitcher trying to break into the big league; and the 
similarities in the technical devices of rationalization em- 


ployed in “You Know Me Al” and in Mr. Justice Suther- 


land’s opinion in Atkins v. Children’s Hospital will re- 


ward comparison with many a gleeful triumph. If movie 


stars, debutantes, physicians, college professors, and legis- 


lators were forced to borrow the practice of the courts and 
produce a parade of reasons to support every action, their 
conduct would slide off into the irrational. The world 


would remain the same and yet become topsy-turvy. 

The bother is that in the law reports “the letter” is taken 
for a ride. The cause is worthy—yes I know. The statute 
serves a social necessity—undoubtedly. The legislation 
meets an imperative need of the people—not to be dis- 
puted. The industry is in chaos and incapable of putting 
its own affairs in order—no one can say to the contrary. 
But the question is not one of social necessity, of the need 
of a people, of an industry in disorder. It is one of the 
power of Congress; and that means reference to the Con- 
stitution. So the statute is “to be measured against the 
Constitution,” and if it “falls short,” there is nothing for 
this honorable court to do but to declare it “null and void.” 
Arm yourself with time, patience, and a microscope, which 
will pry out meanings between lines. You will discover 
not a line, not a clause, not a phrase in the Constitution 
that stops either the national or the state governments, 
within their separate orbits, from adventures in social 
legislation. 

Yet time and again the Supreme Court of the United 
States has struck down; at times reluctantly, usually with 
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sympathy for the object of execution; always out of a 
deep sense of duty—a compulsion of the letter of the law 
that did not exist. The good reasons spread on the record 
are not the real reasons spoken in chambers or never 
voiced. So the letter has been made the villain in the piece. 


II 


AN INTELLECTUAL SNOB LIKE MINERVA MAY SPRING FULL- 
fledged from the brain of Jove; it is the glory of the living 
law that, like Topsy, it just grew. A music that endures 
has its composers, but they voice the spirit of their times. 


They are not likely to appear unless there has been a tre- 


mendous outpouring of amateur song and the best of this 
is caught up and refined by the master musician. Above 
all folk tunes feed the streams of creative expression. 
Law lends itself to the process of growth. Ritualists you 
have with you always; a certain type of mind, with no 
command of alternatives, can visualize a case only in 
terms of a sitigle rule of law and is powerless to escape its 
own literalness. But the extraordinary case, fresh from life, 
comes into court packed with its own distinctive assort- 
ment of facts. And in the common law and the statutes, 
in procedure and substantive law, in judge-made law and 
that of more accredited origin, there is quite a corpus upon 
which to draw. It is only the little man, whom no legal 
statement can turn into an astute lawyer or a great judge, 
whose mind grasps a case out of the ordinary in a formula. 
His more resourceful brethren will find, along the line 
where fact meets law, not one but a dozen separate ques- 
tions. The result depends as much upon a _ persuasive 
choice of issues as upon the arguments advanced; if one 
road or another is blocked by previous decisions, there are 
others which may possibly stand ready or perhaps a new 
avenue of approach may be opened—and the court lured 
down that way. If the issue is multiplex and of conse- 
quence—the possibilities are inviting. Moreover, in the law 
general propositions can never acquire the haughty aloof- 
ness they possess in mathematics and in a number of 
theologies which ape its pretentiousness. A rival proposi- 
tion headed the other way is usually at hand with an at- 
torney claiming its jurisdiction. Precedents cannot be 
uncritically accepted by judges who assume that their 
predecessors were men of sense and reason such as them- 
selves. Attorneys are there, pitted against each other, 
whose business it is to show similarities or to distinguish 
former cases. As cause follows cause, year after year, 
decade after decade, the general rules have to take the 
impact of facts in thousands of suits out of life. In a 
month, in a year, there may be little change in the law; in 
a quarter of a century the marks of growth attend its 
march. In this way the law, a creature of communal au- 


thorship, is remade by the folk. 
Lord Abinger and the Butcher’s Van 


THE MIND OF MAN LIVES BY CONCRETION AND A_ SINGLE 
example will illumine the process. In 1837, just one hun- 
dred years ago, an English court fumbled with its first 
employer’s liability case. It was just a few years before 
the word “individualism” was to come into the language; 
the term “unemployment” was still uncoined; and no one 
had as yet heard of the “industrial revolution.” But the 
morning Lord Abinger delivered the opinion of the Court 
of the Exchequer in the suit of Priestly v. Fowler, he had 
ridden up to London in a railway carriage. The case was 
of obvious simplicity. The driver of a butcher’s van ne- 
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glected its repair, overloaded the vehicle, drove it forth 
upon its journey, and caused it to give way and break 
down. Priestly, the driver’s fellow-servant, was “thrown 
with violence to the ground,” his “thigh was thereby frac- 
tured,” and he sought recovery of the butcher. From the 
vantage point of today it is amazing that the English law 
reports are not filled with similar suits; at the time it was 
curious that a servant should presume to bring suit against 
his master. It is the prevailing opinion of the times which 
makes the cases. 

And decides them. Had there been a law on the subject, 
Lord Abinger would doubtless have become a literalist, 
recited it, and disposed of the case in a dull opinion. But, 
without recourse to precedents, he was driven back to 
common sense; and the only common sense he possessed 
was his own—and that of the English squirearchy. So we 
catch from him the pristine statement of law on the sub- 
ject; a statement that smacks of the manor house and the 
stable, of fox hunting and the countryside, of a system of 
authority in which each had its place. There is none of the 
decadence of book and candle here; instead it is talk, the 
kind of talk an expansive squire addresses to his fellow 


squires after dinner just before the host says, “Shall we 
join the ladies?” This talk: 


If the master is liable to the servant in this action, the prin- 
ciple will carry us to an alarming extent. He is responsible for 
the negligence of his coachmaker, his harness-maker, his 
coachman. The footman may have an action for a defect in 
the carriage or for drunkenness, neglect, or want of skill in 
the coachman. The master would be liable to the servant for 
the negligence of the chambermaid in putting him into a 
damp bed; for that of the upholsterer in sending in a crazy 
bedstead; of the butcher in supplying the family with meat 
of a quality injurious to health. The absurdity of these conse- 
quences affords a sufficient argument against the application 
of this principle. The servant is not bound to risk his safety 
in the service of his master, and may decline any service in 
which he reasonably apprehends injury to himself; in this case 
the plaintiff must have known as well as his master, and 
probably better, whether the van was overloaded. To allow 
this sort of action to prevail would be an encouragement to 
the servant to omit that diligence and caution which he is in 
duty bound to exercise on behalf of his master which are a 
much. better security against any injury the servant may 
sustain by the negligence of others engaged under the same 
master than any recourse against his master for damages 
could possibly afford. 


Justice and the Law of Compensation 
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Competition 


Thus a rural England supplied a rising industrialism with 
one of the most comfortable of legal doctrines. 


Mr. Chief Justice Shaw and the Locomotive 


THE SINGLE CASE WAS ALL THAT AMERICAN LAW NEEDED IN 
the way of imports. A cause in South Carolina in 1841 
brought the issue to American law and gave a bench of 
judges the opportunity for a verbal display of ingenuity 
and learning. But it was in 1842, in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, that the doctrine really made its 
American debut. There, in the celebrated but unsuccessful 
suit of Farwell v. Boston and Worcester Railroad Corp., 
Mr. Chief Justice Shaw brought Lord Abinger’s senti- 
ments into the law. It is a translation from common sense 
to decorous principle and abstract rule; little is added, 
nothing is lost. The folkstuff is put on the anvil; the 
marks of rural origin and service to a class are obliterated; 
the here and nows are swept away; the carriage-maker, 
the footman, the chambermaid, with the unwholesome 
food and the crazy bedstead, fail to survive the crucible 
and even the lordliness of the master and the diligence 
which he demands of servants from the lower classes dis- 
appears. England is converted into an everyland with its 
universal principles solemnly enunciated. So we have a 
parade—a solemn and imposing parade—of the kind of 
obligations, imperatives, and propositions which later 
scholars could set down as trump cards in a grand game 
of escape—for the employer. 
It is engaging—even to the layman—to note in detail 
just what Mr. Chief Justice Shaw, and the lesser judges 
who followed, did to Lord Abinger’s common sense, for 
in it lies the way of the law in its making. Shaw was a 
realist; he saw, as few of his American contemporaries on 
the bench, the coming industrialism and welcomed it. Shaw 


False Witness 


was an individualist who knew that we get great things” 
done by leaving them to the interested parties. Shaw was. 
learned in the law of contract, sound in classical econom-— 
ics, and wise with the wisdom of his own day and genera- 
tion. Farwell, a railway engineer, had been injured 
through the careless act of a switchman and sued his 
employer, the company; witness Shaw’s attack upon a) 
problem of first instance. : 

If the injured party were a “stranger” an action would 
clearly lie in tort because of the negligence of the com-_ 
pany’s agent. But master and servant are bound by a con-— 
tract; and if the master has assumed liability for injury 
to the servant while within his employ, it must be found 
as an explicit stipulation or as an implication of the con-~ 
tract. An examination of the contract shows it to be> 
neither the one nor the other; quite the contrary, for—_ 
with his economics to the rescue—as an engineer, Farwell 
was receiving a wage somewhat higher than he had been ~ 
previously getting as a mechanic. The inference is that the 
differential is a payment for assuming the greater risks” 
of employment. May we add—although Shaw does not set" 
it down—that with the economic man pinch-hitting for 
the more human reasonable man of the law, the differen- 
tial would be neatly calculated to purchase insurance 
against just such hazards as a locomotive engineer in the” 
late thirties of ithe lace century would meet. Here is cre-— 
ated “the assumption of risk rule’—a trump card for the i 
defense. 


Scrub Women, Superintendent et al 


But LOGOMACHY IS ONLY ENTERING UPON ITS TASK. _ 
Although he employed three times the space, Mr. Chief- 
Justice Shaw used up only a fragment of the materials | 
supplied by Lord Abinger. Although his opinion suggests 
a number of other leads, the learned justice bottomed his 
case too heavily in contract to be able to develop them fully 
or to give them precise statement. As factories began to fill 
the land, their unguarded machinery was a menace to_ 
workingmen; but towns and states competed for the loca- 
tion of plants and the courts could not remain immune to- 
a general disposition to make the way easy for them. In~ 
general, rules of law were not consciously contrived by. 
courts in their interest; but as case followed case, rules of 
law were established in an atmosphere favorable to a 
coming industrialism and the living law reflected the 
values which were current. The defenses of the employer 
against the suit for damage because of industrial accident 
were strengthened. A number of judges, forgetting for 
the moment that the doctrine “sounded” in contract, 
gave it quite a run in tort. Other fragments of Lord Abin- 
ger’s homely discourse were seized upon and converted 
into legal verities. The master was responsible to a 
stranger, but not to a servant, for the negligent act of a 
fellow-servant. However low might be the task of the 
injured party and however exalted the office of the negli- 
gent agent—scrubwoman and superintendent is a case of 
record—the fellowship held. Nor could the employe col- 
lect if he had made a contribution of negligence to the 
resulting accident. Any legal purist knows that “assump- 
tion of risk” is contract and “negligence” is tort and their 
mingling in a single doctrine, strangely called “employer’s 
liability,” was a legal and logical perversion. But as it 
comes up in the world a legal doctrine is aggressive; it 
does not surrender one foundation when it has won 
another; its pragmatism is not to be pent within logical 
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categories. Its inconsistency lies only within its legal 
moulds; the stuff of Lord Abinger, of common sense, of 
the thought of the age—the contents of the moulds—is 
vitality itself and all of a piece. Hence three neatly chiseled 
rules—“assumption of risk,” “the fellow-servant” and 
“contributory negligence.” And as against indemnity for 
work accident they gave to the employer an all but per- 
fect alibi. ; 

These three rules remained the living law until men 
began to think differently. When public opinion had 
changed the courts themselves executed an about face. 
How matters fell out in each of the states presents a dis- 
tinctive story; and in the federal courts—and a number 
of commonwealths—a great deal that has been set down 
above lingers on. Take from the U. S. Reports fifty suc- 
cessive cases of employers’ liability. Try to date them by 
ideological attack and you will discover that chronology 
is no matter of years. A graphic example of the response 
of the law to a changing scheme of values lies within the 
records of the Pennsylvania courts. At the beginning the 
law was the law of another jurisdiction—England via 
Massachusetts—as stated above. And so it remained until 
long after the Civil War. Then as case followed case in 
endless succession, and brief upon brief flattened itself 
against the foundations of Farwell v. Boston and Worces- 
ter, the pretentious rock of ages began to crack. 


Positions Reversed 


Ir PROBABLY TOOK AT LEAST TEN THOUSAND CAUSES AND AS 
many arguments to do the trick; but in the end each of 
the employer’s three defenses had set against it a counter- 
defense. It was true that the worker assumed the ordinary 
risks of employment; dut the employer was obliged to 
provide a safe working-place. It was true that the master 
was not liable for the act of the fellow-servant; but he 
was responsible for the act of an employe acting as a vice- 
principal. It was true that the injured man could not col- 
lect if he had been guilty of contributory negligence; but 
in respect to dangerous occupations the master was under 
the duty to instruct. Moreover, this was a “non-delegable 
duty.” But did this mean that the master must personally 
instruct? that its performance could not be delegated? Not 
at all—only that his liability could not be delegated. An 
argument in a circle, one that a student could never put 
over on even the dumbest instructor in logic; yet the kind 
of material which makes novelty look plausible—and of 
which legal doctrines are fashioned. In this instance the 
lack of logic did not make the rule less comfortable to the 
workingman. The net result was almost to reverse the 
positions of the litigants. Under the older rules of the 
game the employer held three trumps and the employe 
nothing; now the employe has a card to match every one 
his adversary holds. But the gain to the workingman was 
even greater; since he now had a trick to match everyone 
held by his employer, he could get all the facts and every 
issue before the jury—and the jury could usually be de- 
pended upon to do the rest. Moreover, since the suit was 
at tort, there was no real limit to the extent of damages. 
Thus the stage was set for the final act. It is all but 
certain that had the legislature passed no acts, the courts 
would have come to accord to the workingman compen- 
sation for injuries. A law which gave to the plaintiff a 
better than even chance at recovery was not the legal rod 
of old. Where legislatures had stripped away their right 
to plead “assumption of risk,” “contributory negligence,” 
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Brute Force 


or “the fellow-servant” rule, employers were left without 
defenses, and they were appalled by the benevolence of 
juries with the monies of private enterprise. So the voices 
of the business group, still a trifle off key, were lifted in 
the chorus for reform. It seemed a little primitive for so 
decorous an institution as the law to meet the hazards of 
modern industry with a crude form of action devised long 
ago to serve the ends of a private justice not untinged by 
vengeance. Why not bring into the law an analogue to 
the methodical ways of the machine and of business, ac- 
cept the residuum of accident that cannot be prevented as 
in the nature of things, establish definite schedules of rates 
for particular injuries, and make compensation a matter 
of administrative procedure? It took a heroic struggle— 
the end of which lies in the future—to get appropriate 
acts upon the statute books, and hardly was ink dry upon 
necessary signatures before the legislation was hailed into 
court that the higher law might be “satisfied.” 


Wrestling Judges and the Angels of Legalism 


THERE THE COMMON SENSE OF AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY HAD 
to make its way against minds steeped in the absolutes of 
a once common law—minds which clung to the view that 
the acts stripped individuals of rights by abridging their 
access to courts; that the employer’s common law defenses 
were inalienable and could not be stripped away by the 
fiat of the legislature; or that where funds were paid into 
a pool and benefits paid out, there was an unconstitutional 
taking of property. In the end such verbalisms were bound 
to fall before social necessity; but to many sincere judges 
they were compulsions to which conscience commanded 
obedience; and many a valiant wearer of the robe lay 
awake night after night, torn (Continued on page 735) 


Red Tape 
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What 19,000 Doctors Could Tell Us 1 
by DOUGLASS W. ORR, M.D. and JEAN WALKER ORR L 


A young American physician leaves professional stereotypes 


behind him and engages in a surprising line of discovery. Dr. 


and Mrs. Orr have made the first intimate study ever attempted 


of how wage earning families no less than panel doctors feel 


about the health insurance system that Britain inaugurated 


twenty-five years ago. Again our National Federation of Settle- 


FIRST OF A SERIES 


Two MEDICAL STUDENTS, A SENIOR AND A JUNIOR, JUMPED 
off the street car at State Street and Chicago Avenue on 
one of Chicago’s blustering November nights. Just then 
they saw a man on the opposite corner. About to cross the 
street, he staggered and then collapsed on the frozen 
ground off the sidewalk. When the young doctors reached 
him the man’s body was rigid, his arms flexed and taut, 
his teeth grinding together. 

“Epilepsy,” said the senior; “typical grand mal seizure.” 
“What'll we do?” asked the other; the street was deserted, 
the shops closed. “Well,” said the first, “he’ll get over the 
attack, but he ought to be in a hospital.” “Guess he 
should,” replied the junior; “I'll run down to the Chicago 
Avenue Station and get a paddy-wagon.” 

The junior arrived out of breath. The desk sergeant 
heard his story, but looked helpless. “Gosh, fellow, I can’t 
send a wagon now; they’re all out. Probably can’t get one 
for half an hour. But [’ll have 
em drive over there as soon 
as I can.” The junior, feeling 
more helpless than the officer 
looked, returned to find that 
the epileptic had disappeared. 

“He came out of it,” said 
the senior, “says he has them 
all the time. Let’s go home.” 
So they did, but not without 
a thought of other possibili- 
ties. What if the man had 
fractured his skull when he 
fell? Maybe his epilepsy was 
brought on by a brain tumor? 
He ought to have had a look- 
ing over in any case. What if 
some graver emergency oc- 
curred? Where would they 
get an ambulance? 


ORPHANS 
AND 
OLD AGE 
CONTRIBUTORY 
PENSIONS 


THREE YEARS LATER THE “JU- 
nior” was walking with his 
wife’ in London. The hour 
was late and the street, per- 
haps ten minutes fiom Pica- 
dilly Circus, dark and almost 
deserted. Suddenly there was 
a commotion ahead; someone 
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WIDOWS UNEMPLOYMENT 


7 


British Social Insurances 1934-35. White indicates contribu- 
tory fees; black, net outlay by central and local government 


ments breaks ground for a fresh advance in social security. 


cried out, and at once a Bobby appeared. By the time we 
got there another police constable trotted up, and the first 
went off to phone. A handful of curious people gathered. 

On the sidewalk lay a middle-aged woman near the 
end of a typical epileptic attack. The Bobby commanded 
us to “keep moving, please.” A bell clanged and a Lon- 
don County Council ambulance swung round the corner. 


In another ten or fifteen minutes, we knew, the patient ~ 


would be in the examining room of Charing Cross, or 
Guy’s, or St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

The second episode recalled the first, a case of free asso- 
ciation by contrasting rather than ‘similar ideas. In the 
interim the young doctor had finished his medical course 
and had served eighteen months in the Cook County Hos- 
pital—“the world’s largest, you know”—an experience 
which served only to heighten the contrast. His mind’s eye 
reviewed dozens of Chicago police paddy- wagons rum- 

‘| bling up to “County's” exam- 
ining room with cold and 
miserable men and women 
pneumonia, fractures, drunks, 
abortions, knife wounds—ly- 
ing on army stretchers and in 
the care of a couple of usually 
good natured, willing, gum- 
chewing cops! To get an am- 
bulance in Chicago you must 
be able to pay; there is virtu- 
ally no city or county ambu- 
lance corps, and the police 
take care of emergencies. 

So this was London! How 
was it, wondered the doctor 
who had developed the habit 
of wondering about such 
things, that London has 175 
ambulances and a staff of 500 
drivers 
ants while Chicago has only 
5 or 6, some of them borrowed 
from the Fire Department? 
There are American cities far 
better off than Chicago—and 
yet! But that is getting ahead 
of the story. How did we get 
to London, and why? 
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and trained attend- — 


{ 


The Shadow of Canon Barnett 


WE HAD JUST TAKEN UP RESIDENCE IN TOYNBEE Hatt IN 
the East End. Toynbee Hall we had been told was a set- 
tlement like Hull-House and Henry Street and kindred 
centers throughout the country. It is the prototype of five 
hundred such neighborhood centers throughout the 
world. Located in underprivileged areas, settlements 
know the facts of life first hand and are thus able to in- 
terpret the needs and aspirations of their neighbors in 
advance of public opinion. Characteristic action on the 
part of the American settlements—even before the de- 
pression broke—took the form in 1928 and 1929 of case 
studies of unemployment in the United States and of the 
scheme of unemployment insurance in Great Britain. 
These findings were brought to bear on subsequent state 
and federal legislation. 

Now settlement workers know sickness no less than 
unemployment as a major cause of household disasters. 
Moreover, the earlier study had disclosed how British 
workers are protected by health insurance no less than 
imsurance against unemployment and old age. Why 
shouldn’t our social security act, they now asked, in- 
clude provision against sickness? Hence this new study 
of how National Health Insurance in England affects 
the average working man and woman. Funds were 
available from the Barnett Fellowship Trust. This me- 
morial to Canon Barnett, who founded Toynbee Hall 
something over a half century ago, had been set up by 
British friends and admirers in conjunction with our 
own National Federation of Settlements. This time the 
exchange Fellow was to be an American and the Ameri- 
can committee sought a young doctor who had lived in a 
settlement. Here they ran into a snag: health insurance 
was not, in the minds of his professional superiors, a sub- 
ject for investigation and if he undertook it he might 
lose his chance at later hospital appointment. In the end 
the authors of these pages were selected. We are a doctor 
and a social worker and the settlement point of view has 
been added thereunto! 

Crossing third class, our boat sailed just eight days 
after the doctor made final rounds on Ward 31 “at 
County.” He jumped from listening to chests, sewing up 
lacerations, and assisting at “cholecystelectroccagulecto- 
mies,” to initiating this piece of social research. In medi- 
cal school he had gained the impression that the “panel 
system” in England was a monstrous business by which 
protesting doctors who couldn’t make a decent living 
themselves were seized by the government and ordered 
to take care of a designated 2000 unwilling patients in a 
given area. The change in work and outlook was not so 
marked for the social worker, but there were lots of sur- 
prises for both. 


Breaking Through 


“Goinc To ENGLAND, ARE YOU? BE suRE TO SEE SO-AND-So. 
I'll give you a letter to him!” We had arrived well armed 
with such introductions to Big Names in English Medi- 
cine. “Fine,” we thought, “we'll get the inside dope.” 
But a certain Dr. Hill changed our minds! 

Dr. Charles Hill is deputy medical secretary of the 
British Medical Association and to him we confided our 
intentions. Several names were mentioned; those Big 
Names to whom we carried letters. “See them of course 
but they aren’t typical,” protested Dr. Hill. “So-and-So’s 
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Johnny Bull Joins Up 


When Johnny Bull, the average English boy, leaves school, 
the chances are that he will go to work. If he is a manual 
worker or if what he earns is under £250 ($1250) a year, 
the law requires him to be insured under the national health 
insurance acts as soon as he turns sixteen. An employer is 
subject to stiff legal penalties if he employs uninsured per- 
sons between that age and sixty-five. 

In most instances Johnny knows just what to do because his 
Dad or an older brother or sister has gone through the ropes. 
If not, the cashier or “governor” at his place of work will 
tell him. He can connect up through the post office but ordi- 
narily his first move will be to join an Approved Society. 
These are “carriers” of National Health Insurance and are 
affliated with trade unions, friendly societies, large corpora- 
tions, or industrial insurance companies. A little foresight 
would lead Johnny to discover that some Approved Societies 
pay better “additional” benefits than others. As he is young 
and fit, without a thought of ever becoming sick, it is likely 
that an agent from one of the large insurance companies— 


“they are always on the doorstep”—will sign him up. 


% * * 


As soon as accepted, Johnny gets a medical card and a 
booklet of instructions. His next step is to select the doctor he 
wishes to take care of him in the event of sickness, and get 
him to sign his medical card and accept him as a patient. 

He has also a “National Health and Pensions Insurance 
Contribution Card,” for it happens that the contributions for 
both health and old age insurance are collected together. This 
he presents each week to his employer for stamping. In prac- 
tice, the employer keeps these cards on file and each week 
affixes appropriate contribution stamps which he gets from the 
post office. Each stamp represents the value of the combined 
contributions of the employer and the employe for one week. 
Twice a year the fully stamped cards are sent to the respective 
Approved Societies and new cards are issued. The societies are 
thus kept posted as to whether their members are at work, 


their contributions paid up and their title clear to benefits. 


Suppose, then, that Johnny Bull gets sick. He goes at once 
to his doctor, or sends for him if he is bedridden; and there 
are no doctor’s fees to pay for these visits. The insurance takes 
care of that. He does not get complete medical service, but he 
does get everything within the competence of the general 
practitioner of his choice. The important fact is that Johnny 
is seen early, and in a great majority of cases his doctor can 
treat him adequately. If he requires hospital or other special 
care his doctor is ready to refer him to the right agency. 

Moreover, Johnny’s income does not stop entirely since, un- 
der National Health Insurance, he is entitled to a weekly cash 
benefit as long as he is sick—15s. a week for men (12s. for 
unmarried women; 10s. for married) up to 26 weeks; there- 
after half that in disablement benefits; together with any ad- 


ditional benefits paid by his Approved Society, if prosperous. 
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A stamp a week keeps the British wage earner’s title clear to insurance benefits 
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a brilliant surgeon, but let me give you the names of 
men who are in general practice and who have insur- 
ance panels; they know the system inside out.” Dr. Hill 
steered us around a common pitfall. Too many accounts 
of the British system have been written by American 
specialists after talking only with English consultants who 
do not participate directly in it. 

American doctors who have not visited England often 
have the fixed idea that health insurance has aroused gen- 
eral professional antagonism there—if, indeed, it has not 
utterly failed. Various British doctors told us why. The 
London correspondent of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association upon whom organized medicine in 
the United States has mainly depended for its facts, is a 
man over seventy, who has not been a member of the 
British Medical Association for at least thirty years, and as 
one expert put it, simply does not know what is going on. 

If the British doctor’s attitude toward health insurance 
has thus been poorly represented, we found that that of 
the insured person for whom the system was designed has 
been all but neglected. Even the Royal Commission on 
National Health Insurance (1926) relied chiefly at this 
point upon the testimony of doctors and trade union lead- 


ers. As the commission put it: “The point of 
view of the average insured person, who is in 
such matters elusive and inarticulate (if in- 
deed he can be said to exist at all), was to 
some extent indicated . . .”; indicated, to be 
sure, but by people who weren’t insured per- 
sons at all. Our job was, therefore, to go be- 
yond government reports and_ professional 
documents and get into the homes of work- 
ing people themselves and into the “sur- 
geries,” as they are called, of general prac- 
titioners. 

Here Toynbee Hall was our stepping 
stone. We reached the settlement at dinner 
time. It was not raining at the moment and 
the courtyard was a revelation in the last 
rays of sunlight. The dark, narrow passage- 
way from Commercial Street, that noisy, 
ugly, busy tributary of Whitechapel Road, 
suddenly opened onto a flagstone-paved quad 
which is bordered by flowers and enclosed by 
ivy-clad walls. The leaded glass in large Tu- 
dor windows completed the momentary illu- 
sion of an Oxford college vista until one 
realizes that one side of the court is formed 
by the back of a factory and that tenements 
lie just beyond. Toynbee Hall sits literally 
among its “neighbors.” 

When we announced ourselves as the Bar- 
nett Fellow we discerned mild surprise. We 
were most welcome and we must stay for 
dinner but, well, “fellow” zs masculine sin- 
gular, and surely we must have known that 
Toynbee Hall is a residential settlement for 
men! Frankly, we hadn’t. One of us, so it 
appeared later, shattered tradition the next 
morning, being the first woman in a genera- 
tion to take breakfast in the dining room! 
The housekeeper at Toynbee. had found a 
way of putting us up for the night and we 
stayed on for nearly two months. 

We were fortunate to be under such auspices, for Toyn- 
bee residents have entree into the homes of wage earners 
and the halls of Parliament alike. Nevertheless, the day by 
day contact between British settlements and their neigh- 
borhood is not as close as it is with us. Up and down the 
social scale, the Englishman’s home is his castle, and the 
British social worker hesitates to see it invaded. 


The People Themselves 


WE HAD TO COMBINE A LITTLE “AMERICAN BRASS” WITH DIP- 
lomatic firmness, and as it turned out, the working people 
themselves rose to it. We rightly made them feel that they 
could help us; and once they realized that a great country 
like the United States really doesn’t have anything like 
their health insurance scheme, they poured out their opin- 
ions and experiences. Through Toynbee Hall, St. Mar- 
garet’s and the Princess Club Settlements we made our 
family calls in London. Liverpool and Birmingham settle- 
ments were equally helpful. The social worker of our team 
would call on Mrs. Caldwell whose husband works for 
the L.M. & S. Railway, and Mrs. Caldwell would serve a 
cup of tea while telling her story of the family’s illnesses. 
The doctor would meet a group of employed men at a 
settlement to talk over the (Continued on page 708) 
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A skilled mechanic who works on structural steel 


Work Portraits 


by LEWIS W. HINE 


Hine is the pioneer in social photography. His first documentary 
photograph was made in 1905. Thereafter he took his camera 
into many unusual places: into mills, mines and canneries to 
assist the early work of the National Child Labor Committee on 
behalf of immature wage earners; he recorded men and homes 
and mills for us thirty years ago for the Pittsburgh Survey. 


Throughout the years his distinctive work portraits have been 


featured in Survey Graphic, and we have enlisted his collabo- 
ration in every large piece of investigation on which we have 
embarked. While much of his work deals with modern economic 
conditions, he has an inveterate bent for dipping back into social 
history. Both lines of interest are shown in these four pages of 
work portraits, which link American industrial life of the present 


with its past. A file of his photographs would be true Americana. 
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The village blacksmith then and now. 
The smith (above) can still be found: 
(left) smith with the forge of today 
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Hosiery worker at a modern machine; 
and (right) an elderly. hosiery worker 
using a hand-operated knitting ma- 


chine more than a hundred years old 
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while the junkie breaks up an outmoded loom to make room for a new model 


The Thrust of Invention 


by WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


After the whittlers, tinkers, lone inventors, come the trained 


corporation scientists and engineers — a new caste which upsets 


and regiments us and is caught in its own net. Yet this editor- 


expert traces how a people’s liberation opens the way for inven- 


tion; how Freedom of Thought is their common characteristic. 


ISOTYPES 
by Otto Neurath 


At his hands, science holds out the method whereby democracy 


can save itself. And “without democracy there can be no onward 


sweep of science.” 


‘THERE WERE MACHINES IN GEorGE WASHINGTON’S TIME. 
Clocks, for example, and looms, and waterwheels, and in 
England some wheezy Newcomen steam pumps that kept 
mines dry. But George Washington, for all the part that 
he played in encouraging American invention, never spoke 
of “the machine” as he undoubtedly spoke of “the church” 
or “the law.” It remained for our time to sweep into one 
all-embracing symbolic generalization the countless mech- 
anisms that light houses, drive trains, carry us across the 
ocean, convey speech across continents, make clothes, can 
food, build houses, dig canals, spread the voice of an abdi- 
cating king over the whole earth, gather and print the 
news of the world for presentation on the morrow’s 
breakfast table. 

As soon as we begin to talk about “the machine” in this 
way personages melt into a vague anonymous background 
of roaring furnaces, streamlined trains, canning factories, 
gas works, fast presses. We grew up with heroes of inven- 
tion such as Morse, Bell, McCormick, Westinghouse, Edi- 
.son and Marconi, but there will be fewer for our children’s 
children to admire. It is not that invention is in a decline 
but that its character has changed. Unknown corporation 
chemists actually design invisible molecules, as architects 
design houses. They link atoms into chains to produce 
artificial fibers like silk or wool, or they compact the loose 
molecules of gasoline into ball-like masses that will not 
“knock” in an automobile engine, or they juggle atoms 
and molecules in various ways to produce an unbreakable 
plastic as transparent as glass. Or a hired physicist sits 
down and sketches a new lamp which will glow with a 
predetermined efficiency. In a word invention is no longer 
the business of ingenious whittlers and tinkers alone. The 
trained corporation scientist and engineer already reigns. 


Homo Sapiens Stretched to the nth Power 


WHETHER IT IS THE MAKING OF BEER BOTTLES, OR BATHTUBS, 
furniture or clothes, rolling and packing cigarettes we 
behold human capabilities multiplied a thousandfold by 
fingers, hands and arms of steel. What is even more impor- 
tant we behold a transference to the machine of dexterity 
and something that at times looks weirdly like intelligence. 
We see an adding machine totaling a column of figures; 
see photo-electric cells opening and closing doors auto- 
matically, counting vehicles as they pass a given point, 
sorting perfect from imperfect articles on a belt or gaging 
the thickness of paper as it forms on a Fourdrinier machine. 
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Walk through a modern steel mill. An overhead crane 
with a single man in a cab picks up a twenty-ton casting 
and lowers it neatly on a flat car. A reverberatory furnace 
is tilted and tons of white-hot metal pour into a ladle, 
whereupon the ladle travels along and pours the steel into 
a line of molds, one after the other. Not more than half a 
dozen men are engaged in the whole process. And the 
energy at their command! The pull of a lever, the turn of 
a wheel, the movement of a switch releases ten thousand, 
twenty thousand horsepower, whereupon huge masses be- 
gin to moye, rolls begin to turn, rails to come out. Turn 
this way or that and look about for human hands. They 
are there of course. Yet the mill seems singularly empty. It 
is destined to be emptier still. Even during the depression 
the laboratories and development departments were re- 
cruiting designers of new machines and draftsmen. The 
few machine tenders know what is happening and 
wonder—wonder when more short-cuts will be taken, 
when, for example, the process of rolling will be so far 
developed that there will be no more reheating from steel 
ingot to finished sheet, with the consequence that more 
men will find themselves out of work. 

Watch the mechanism of the wireless telephone. It is 
like seeing a colossal, infallible brain at work—rods that 
slide up and down, links that move just so far, selectors 
that pick out just the right combinations of gears and 
wheels to complete just the right circuit to ring just the 
right bell in response to the twisting of a distant dial. 
The mechanism is beyond the grasp of a single designer. 
It needs a crew of specialists. To be sure the chief engi- 
neer sees the mechanical brain as a whole—sees in his 
mind’s eye all those rods rising and falling and making 
the right connections. But he could not design every detail. 

Or step into one of the great automobile factories. You 
see a hydraulic forging press. It cost probably $150,000; 
perhaps more. Essentially it is a steel fist that descends 
upon a sheet of steel, squeezes it into a mold with one 
relentless push and so forms the fender of a car. Thirty 
years ago fenders used to be tailored like trousers. An in- 
genious mechanic might conceive the principle of the 
press, so simple is it. But he could no more specify the 
particular kind of steel to be used to build it or the dimen- 
sions of the parts or the pressures to be hydraulically ap- 
plied, without a vast amount of prohibitively costly 
empirical experimenting, than he could smash atoms. 

Individuality is disappearing more and more. In great 


Workers had to work in the neighborhood of the old steam engine 
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Electricity can be conducted to the worker 


plants the machine tools are set by the engineers at the 
top. The man who guides a traveling crane or who con- 
trols the motors of a rolling-mill may be astoundingly 
skilful in his manipulation of levers and switches, but 
other minds dominate the mechanism—design it, improve 
it, keep it in repair. 


Invention and Resistance 


ALL THIS HAS BEEN MORE APPARENT SINCE THE BEGINNING 
of the century than it was before. The average worker 
did not see it clearly, but he realized that he was in the 
presence of a force that could crush him. Hence the his- 
tory of invention is a history of resistance to technological 
advance. 

Sometimes it was the state that interfered, as it did 
when Queen Elizabeth and James I refused to grant a 
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patent to the Reverend William Lee for his stocking 
frame, or when the manufacture of Giambattista Carli’s 
looms was forbidden because of the effect on Venetian 
stocking knitters, or when various German principalities 
prohibited the use of the ribbon loom. Usually it was the 
worker who protested. Cottage spinners destroyed Har- 
greave’s jennies. Arkwright’s mechanically-driven carding, 
roving and spinning machines were the objects of syste- 
matic attack and the subjects of appeals to Parliament. In 
the Nottingham Luddite riots of 1811-1812 knitters de- 
stroyed machines that could cut large pieces of inferior 
material into gloves, socks and sandals. Jacquard lamented 
the demolition of the looms that he had invented for 
weaving brocaded silk. The uniform factory of Thim- 
monier was destroyed in 1841 by workers who saw noth- 
ing but starvation for them in its sewing machines. 
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“hreshing machines were broken up in England by sea- 
onally employed farmhands. The same grizzly fear of 
isplacement hangs over the worker today. Sabotage is 
jot unknown, and a few very strong unions can and do 
asist that new labor-saving devices are not to be intro- 
luced if workers are to be dismissed. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, much invention has been 
timulated by the unions themselves. It was they who in- 
isted on the passage of immigration laws which made it 
nore difficult to recruit cheap European labor for trench- 
ligging or shoveling ore in steel mills or doing the manual 
vork of the mill and the mine. The result is that when 
n oil or gas line is to be laid hundreds of miles a trench- 
igger now does most of the work—a colossus that buries 
oothlike shovels into the ground and gnaws its way from 


ne end of a state to the other. There were steamshovels’ 


efore the major restrictions on immigration were im- 
sed, but not the Titans now busy on the Mesaba range, 
vhere iron is dug up at the surface like so much dirt. 
Ne had labor-saving machines when wages were far 
ower than they are now. The point is that when wages 
0 up it becomes possible even necessary from a business 
ngle, to invent machines of a new type and of unprece- 
lented productivity. 

When, therefore, a manufacturer protests against fresh 
lemands for higher wages or shorter hours and vows that 
.e must either close or move to non-union territory, or 
vhen a financier decides that he will not invest his money 
a an industry because of high labor costs and small profits 
e assumes that production costs cannot be reduced, that 
mventors are unable to meet the exigencies of a new 
ituation. 

In the decade from 1920 to 1930, one of steadily rising 
vages, the nation’s output increased 46 percent but the 
abor force only 16 percent. It would be fallacious to at- 
ribute this remarkable decline in opportunities entirely 
© new and more complicated inventions; David Wein- 
raub,* a close student of technological trends, finds 
definite meaning” in the percentage. 


tegimenters and Regimented 


3UT MORE THAN THE EFFECT OF INVENTION ON THE WORKER 
s involved. The tireless machine is the despot of our age. 
Regimentation” is an overworked word, but we must 
nvoke it. The machine stands for mass production. And 
nass production means regimentation on a vast scale— 
vhat the engineers more politely call standardization. It is 
he machine in the last analysis that makes us dress more 
1 less alike, ride in automobiles that are more or less 
like, see at night by lamps that are absolutely alike, live 
n houses that resemble one another and are even identical 
vhen they are built in rows for the occupancy of mill- 
ands, eat canned and packaged foods that are indistin- 
uishable from one another. Fifteen million people a day 
ee precisely the same films. Donald Duck is as familiar to 
vestern ranchers as to Rumanian shopkeepers on New 
York’s East Side. By radio an entire continent listens to 
ome popular comedian who is “sponsored” by an oil- 
efining company with gasoline to sell. Water comes from 
common reservoir, gas from a common gasometer, elec- 
ticity from a common central station. Living has become 
 collectivistic activity. For life in Lima, Ohio, in its tech- 
iological aspects is much like life in Chicago, San Fran- 


Director for the Works Progress Administration of the extensive National 
Research Project on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent Changes in 
Industrial Techniques. 
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cisco or New York. Collectivism is forced upon us whether 
we want it or not. 

Mass consumption, mass recreation, mass distribution of 
energy and the collectivistic utilization of identical things 
are impossible without control of mass production, with- 
out organization. If gunpowder, in Carlyle’s famous 
phrase, “made all men the same height,” the inventors 
have standardized behavior, pleasures, tastes. Because of 
invention there is less individual liberty than there was a 
century ago; there will be still less tomorrow. The patents 
speak eloquently enough on the point. In the first third 
of the twentieth century 1,330,000 were granted in this 
country, with more than that number expected in the 
second third. Few are supremely important, but their in- 
creasing number indicates that technological thinking is 
more than ever directed toward utilizing energy for the 
production of goods. 

Control. Organization. We come back to these. For 
without them mass production is impossible. 

Who are the controllers, the organizers? A few experts 
at the top of the pyramid—efficiency engineers who see to 
it that even the hugest steel mill operates as if it were a 
single organism with a super machine-tender in charge 
called the “president.” Hired designers or inventors of 
ever more complicated automatic labor-saving devices, 
technicians who do nothing but keep the machines in 
perfect condition constitute a new caste that owes its sta- 
tion not to birth or privilege but to sheer mentality and 
opportunity. 

Strange to relate these rulers are themselves ruled by 
their own inventions. The standardization which they 
have insisted upon, because mass production is impossible 
without it, also restricts them. There is no phonograph 
monopoly, yet no wide use has yet been made of Poulsen’s 
telegraphone which was invented late in the last century 
to record a whole opera electromagnetically on a steel 
wire. The reason? Scores of millions invested in stand- 
ardized disks on which the music of great artists has been 
engraved. Monorailway systems have been devised with 
an astonishing attention to detail, with gyroscopically con- 
trolled trains that can make 150 miles an hour on a single 
rail and dash across an abyss on a steel cable. Have they 
a chance? Not against a highly standardized railway net- 
work, with standardized trains on standard tracks stop- 
ping at standardized stations and barely scraping stand- 
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Each horse’s head represents 10 million HP 


ardized bridges with smokestacks of a standard height. 

How many aristocrats of test tube, electromagnet, and 
gearwheel are there? No one knows. The total for the 
world cannot be more than a million, with perhaps two 
hundred thousand in the United States. Suppose they were 
to perish in a night—these million. Back we would slip 
to the eighteenth century. People in cities would starve 
to death or die in two weeks of epidemics. 

And yet with experts on top of the structure inventing 
and controlling the mechanism, and above these financiers 


Wheat Production 
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prior to harvest 
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who rule all, what is to become of us? We are brought 
face to face with the problem of government. 


Will Democracy Survive the Machine? 


Democracy AS WE KNOW IT IS A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CON- 
ception of the eighteenth century. There were no steam- 
engines, no railway trains, no gas works, no central sta- 
tions, no machines to turn out thousands of cigarettes a 
minute or seal thousands of cans of tomatoes an hour or 
bend, twist, punch and squeeze steel for skyscrapers and 
ocean liners. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! They are brave 
words—words that still thrill men who stand at blast 
furnaces, or who dip ore out of Great Lakes’ freighters 
with gigantic electric shovels, or feed bars of steel to an 
“automatic” which converts them into threaded bolts. Yet 
there is no denying that as against a ruling military caste 
of hereditary aristocrats, invention has given us another 
ruling caste of technologists and financiers. And the new 
ruling class is far more powerful than the old. It has had 
to be curbed by such democratic devices as compensation 
laws, shorter working days, unions, interstate commerce 
and federal trade commissions, public service commissions. 

The curbs are the evidences of a deep conviction that 
the very existence of democracy is at stake. Social prob- 
lems have become largely technological problems. On the 
one hand we have democracy trying to settle by popular 
vote highly intricate problems of finance and taxation, 
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and industrial control, all arising out of invention; ot 
the other a colossal mechanism of production, designe: 
and operated by highly competent experts who are guid 
ing our lives. So we ask: Are the technical experts to ru 
a whole nation because they happen to run its industria 
machinery? Or is the government to run the experts, th 
inventors, the creators of this evolving culture? 

The totalitarian states have made up their minds. Hitler 
Mussolini, Stalin have decided that the course of scientifi 
research and of invention must be socially directed. Th 


harvest 


cone 


260 research laboratories of Soviet Russia take their order 
from the Academy of Sciences, and the academy is a1 
integral part of the government. Germany has a four-yea 
plan which is to achieve what is possible in economic self 
sufficiency by indicating to the university and industria 
laboratories exactly what discoveries and inventions ar 
wanted. Mussolini has a National Research Council, o 
which the late Marchese Marconi was the guiding spiri 
and which is primarily concerned with Italy’s industria 
problems. Every totalitarian state plans for the future an 
holds scientific research to the plan. 

To an engineer this may be a wholly satisfactory methox 
of dealing with what is called “the impact of science ane 
invention.” To him there need be no violent, destructiv: 
collision between human rights and methods of produc 
tion if there is a social plan. Discover human needs, is hi 
formula. List them. Satisfy them with the aid of trainee 
groups of chemists and engineers. Let a highly competen 
government directorate of scientific research assign th 
problems to various laboratories. Planning implies stric 
control. Society must be told what is good for it. Desigt 
society as you would a locomotive, and run it as if it wer 
a railway train. Fascism and communism are both apply 
ing the formula. Outwardly at least, the fascist and com 
munist countries seem to be happy. 

Planning is distasteful to a democracy. It clashes with 
individualism, with the egalitarian right of every voter t 
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scide what he wants his government to be and to do. So 
stead of the clear-cut program of totalitarian and com- 
unistic states we have much floundering. It is not that 
smocracy is unaware of its danger, but that it does not 
aite know how it shall deal with the machine and the 
cial problems that it has raised. In President Hoover’s 
me, we had the report of a Committee on Social Trends, 
hich discovered that social invention lagged behind tech- 
ological invention, meaning that some social mechanism 
vust be devised to soften the impact of scientific advance. 
resident Roosevelt appointed the National Science Ad- 
isory Board, which insisted that we needed new indus- 
jes to absorb the unemployed, and that inventions in the 
mg run always create new industries. It went so far as 
) indicate what problems should be assigned to research 
hysicists, chemists and engineers in a systematic effort 
lus to cope with the economic problems of the depression. 
ore recently we have had the report on Technological 
“rends by the National Resources Committee, an attempt 
t predicting what H. G. Wells calls “the shape of things 
o come” on the theory that if we can foresee that shape 
ve may be able to avert the disastrous consequences of 
arelessly introducing the formidable inventions that are 
sven now in the making. The prophets who wrote that 
‘eport argue that it takes from twenty to thirty years for 
ndustry to adopt a revolutionary invention—time enough 
© read the handwriting on the wall, time enough to fore- 
see more obvious social effects, time enough to prepare 
for the inevitable by formulating adequate legislative and 
economic policies. 

There are manifest impossibilities in thus attempting to 
predict the shape of things to come and preparing for 
them. Did Arkwright foresee the slum when he trans- 
ferred the textile industry to the factory? Or Watt when 
he converted Newcomen’s mine pump into a steam en- 
gine, capable of driving other machines? Did Daimler, 
Duryea and Ford imagine that the automobile would 
transform rural education, reduce many railway dividends 
to zero and inspire 500,000 Americans to lead a gypsy life 
in trailers? Did Whitney know that his cotton gin would 
revive a dying slavery and that a Civil War would have 
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abroad 


Each basket symbol represents enough food for one non farmer 


to be fought to settle some of the issues raised? Or did 
Ous and his backers realize that his elevator would give 
us the skyscraper and with it a rise in real estate values 
and a problem in transportation whenever a single build- 
ing discharges on the sidewalk some 50,000 people between 
five and six o'clock? 


The Public Feels Its Muscle 


INVENTION AS WE SEE IT HAS GROWN UP IN A. PROEIT- 
making society. Whether or not a given machine shall be 
introduced still depends on its money-making future. No 
better example can be found than in the electrical industry. 
Central stations were naturally erected at first in crowded 
communities where purchasers of energy were huddled 
together and where it paid to install a complex generating, 
transmitting and distributing system. But the farmer? He 
was utterly ignored. Even now as a rule he is no better 
off (except in the irrigated West) than he was in the days 
of McKinley, so far as electric motors and lights are con- 
cerned. There are only three of him to the average rural 
mile, Unless he pays for the transformers and the distribu- 
tion system that make it possible to reduce to 110 or 115 
volts the 100,000-volt current that flows in the high-tension 
lines, strung perhaps across his very land, he must burn 
kerosene, and his wife must do without electric refrigera- 
tion and wash clothes by hand. 

The TVA, the REA. and similar organizations, so bit- 
terly opposed by public utility companies, must be re- 
garded as quasi-social inventions that set the benefits of 
electricity above profits. Possibly the avowed object of 
obtaining yardsticks whereby rates are to be determined 
will not be attained. But whether or not it is attained 
there can be no question of the change that will be brought 
about not so much on the farm itself as in the barnyard 
and the home. In the days of the old National Electric 
Light Association the problem was attacked by deliberate- 
ly suggesting profitable rural uses for electricity, so that 
enough current would be consumed to justify the erection 
of poles and distributing apparatus at a cost that the 
farmer would be willing to pay. Yet the history of 
all public utilities is a history of services and uses 
that consumers discover for 
themselves. For example Bell 
never dreamed that some day a 
resident of New York would call 
up his brother in San Francisco 
to congratulate him (at a cost of 
$8.75 for three minutes) on hav- 
ing attained his fiftieth birthday. 
Nor did Marconi suspect that 
fishermen would regulate their 
catches by market demands as- 
certained by wireless. Nor were 
the gas companies, which did 
their best to thwart Edison in his 
effort to introduce electric light- 
ing, able to see at first that gas 
would be used for cooking al- 
most to the complete exclusion 
of coal in cities. In the end elec- 
tricity triumphed. It took its 
place in the community not as 
a competitor of gas but as a new 
force of unlimited social poten- 
tialities. (Continued on page 714) 
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THE WORLD OF 1937 


A masterpiece of technical perfection but rather F 


perilously balanced and therefore easily upset By Hendrik Willem Van Low 


Drawings 
by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


JUR WORLD IS CHANGING WITH AN EVER-INCREASING VIO- 
ence. An old world dies about us. A new world struggles 
ito existence. But it is not developing the brain and the 
snsitiveness and delicacy necessary for its new life. That 
s the essence of what I have in mind when I say that the 
ime is ripe for a very extensive revision and moderniza- 
ion of the intellectual organization of mankind. 
It is, so to speak, a matter of current observation that 
a century and a half there has been an enormous in- 
rease in the speed and facility of communications be- 
yeen men in every part of the world. Two hundred years 
go Oliver Goldsmith said that if every time a man fired 
gun in England, someone was killed in China, we 
hould never hear of it and no one would bother very 
uch about it. All that is changed. We should hear about 
hat murdered Chinaman almost at once. Today we can 
o all round the world in the time it took a man to travel 
tom New York to Washington in 1800, we can speak to 
anyone anywhere as soon as the proper connections have 
deen made and in a little while we shall be able to look 
ne another in the face from the ends of the earth. In a 
very few years now we shall be able to fly in the strato- 
phere across the Atlantic in a few hours with a cargo of 
assengers, or bombs or other commodities. There has in 
act been a complete revolution in our relation to dis- 
tances. 
And the practical consequences of these immense ap- 
proximations are only now beginning to be realized. 
Everybody knows these facts now, but round about 1900 
we were only beginning to take notice of this abolition of 
distance. Even in 1919 the good gentlemen who settled 
the world forever at Versailles had not observed this 
strange new thing in human affairs. They had not ob- 
served that it was no longer possible to live in little horse- 
and-foot communities because of this change of scale. We 
know better now. Now the consequences of this change 
of scale force themselves upon our attention everywhere. 
Often in the rudest fashion. 

Our interests and our activities interpenetrate more and 
more. We are all consciously or unconsciously adapting 
ourselves to a single common world. For a time, North 
America and the great sprawl of Russia and Siberia, are 
for obvious reasons feeling less restriction than, let us say, 
Japan or Germany, but, as my glancing allusion to the 
stratosphere was intended to remind you, this relative 
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arth, Air and Mind 


by H. G. WELLS 


In his Outline of History, Mr. Wells pointed out that the Alex- 
andrian civilization went down not because its great library 
burned (nor ancient wars) but because it lacked cohesion. Like 
our own, its scheme of life and scholarship was overspecialized. 
Sand without cement. We took his analogy much. to heart in 
conceiving our two magazines as “shuttles of understanding”; 
and count it a stroke of fortune that in our anniversary number 
he develops this idea — and what to do about it: his projection 
of a Brain Organization for the Modern World. 


isolation of yours is also a diminishing isolation. The 
abolition of distance is making novel political and eco- 
nomic arrangements more and more imperative if the 
populations of the earth are not to grind against each 
other to their mutual destruction. 


Our Power to Hurt One Another 


THAT IMPERATIVE EXPANSION OF THE SCALE OF THE COM- 
munity in which we have to live is the first truism I 
want to recall to you and bring into the foreground of 
our discussion. The second truism is the immense in- 
crease in our available power that has been going on. 
I do not know if any precise estimate of the physical 
energy at the disposal of mankind now and at any pre- 
vious age, has ever been made, but the disproportion 
between what we have and what our great-grandparents 
had, is stupendous and continually increasing. I am told 
that two or three power stations in the United States are 
today pouring out more energy night and day than could 
be produced by the sustained muscular effort of the entire 
United States population; and that the Roman empire at 
its mightiest could not—even by one vast unanimous 
thrust, not a single soul doing anything but push and 
push—have kept the street and road transport of New 
York State moving as it moves today. You are almost sick 
of being told it, in this form or that, over and over again. 
But we all know about this sort of thing. Man was slower 
and feebler beyond comparison a century or so ago than 
he is today. He has become a new animal incredibly swift 
and strong—except in his head. We all know—in theory 
at least—how this increase of power affects the nature of 
war. 

None of our new powers in this world of increasing 
power, has been so rapidly applied as our powers of mu- 
tual injury. A child of five with a bomb no bigger than 
my hand, can kill as many men in a moment as any 
paladin of antiquity hacking and hewing and bashing 
through a long and tiring battle. Both these two realities, 
these two portentous realities, the change of scale in human 
affairs and the monstrous increase of destructive power, 
haunt every intelligent mind today. One needs an excep- 
tional stupidity even to question the urgency we are under 
to establish some effective World Pax, before gathering 
disaster overwhelms us. The problem of reshaping human 
affairs on a world scale, this World Problem, is drawing 


together an ever increasing multitude of minds. It is be- 
coming the common solicitude of all sane and civilized 
men. We must do it—or knock ourselves to pieces. 


The Blessed, but Ignorant Peacemakers 


I THINK IT WOULD BE PROFITABLE IF A GROUP OF HISTORY 
students were to trace how this World Problem has dawned 
upon the popular mind from, let us say, 1900 up to the 
present time. To begin with it was hardly felt to be im- 
portant. Our apprehension of what it really amounts to 
has grown in breadth and subtlety during all these past 
seven-and-thirty years. We have been learning hard in the 
past third of a century. And particularly since 1919. In 


1900 the general sense of the historical process, of what . 


was going on in the world, was altogether shallower than 
ours today. People were extraordinarily ignorant of the 
operating causes of political events. It was quite possible 
then for them to agree that war was not at all a nice or 
desirable thing and that it ought to be put an end to, and 
to imagine that setting up a nice little international court 
at The Hague to which states could bring their grievances 
and get a decision without going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of hostilities would end this obsolescent scandal. 
Then we should have peace forever—and everything else 
would go on as before. But now even the boy picking 
cotton or working the elevator, knows that nothing will 
go as before. The fear of change has reached them. 
You will remember that Andrew Carnegie set aside 
quite a.respectable fraction of his savings to buy us world 
peace forever and have done with it. The Great War was 
an enlightening disappointment to this earlier school of 
peacemakers, and it released a relatively immense flow 
of thought about the World Problem. But even at Ver- 
sailles the people most immediately powerful, were still 
evidently under the impression that world peace was 
simply a legal and political business. They thought the 
Great War had happened, but they were busy politicians, 
and had not remarked that vastly greater things were 
happening. They did not realize even that elementary 
point about the unsuitable size of contemporary states to 
which I recall your attention—much less did they think 
about the new economic stresses that were revolutionizing 
every material circumstance of life. They saw the issue as 
a simple affair upon the lines of old-fashioned history. So 
far as their ideas went it was just Carthage and Rome over 
again. The Central Powers were naughty naughty na- 
tions and had to be punished. Their greatest novelty was 
the League of Nations, which indeed was all very well 
as a gesture and an experiment but which as an irremoy- 
able and irreplaceable reality in the path of world adjust- 
ment has proved anything but a blessing. It had been a 
brilliant idea in the reign of Francis I of France. Still we 
have to recognize that in 1919 the Geneva League was 
about as far as anyone’s realization of the gravity of the 
World Problem had gone. It is our common quality to be 
wise after the event and still quite unprepared for the 
next change ahead. It is an almost universal human fail- 
ing to believe that now we know everything, that nothing 
more than we know can be known about human rela- 
tions, and that in our limitless wisdom we can fix up our 
descendants forever more, by constitutions, treaties, bound- 
aries and leagues. So my poor generation built this insuf- 
ficient league. For a time a number of well-meaning people 
did consider that the League of Nations settled the World 
Problem for good and all, and that they need not bother 
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their heads about it any more. There were, we felt, j 

further grounds for anxiety, and we all sat down wi 
our nice little national boundaries to resume business a a 
cording to the old ways, securing each of us the large. 
possible share of the good things the new Era of Pea 
and Prosperity was to bring—at least to the good cou 
tries to whom victory had been accorded. When later 
history of our own times comes to be written, I imagi 
this period between 1919 and 1929 will be called ¢ 
Fatuous Twenties. 


The World Fright of the ’Thirties 


WE ALL KNOW BETTER Now. NoW THAT WE ARE LIVING 
what no doubt the historian will some day call, the Fri , 
ened Thirties. Versailles was no settlement. There is § 
no settlement. The World Problem still pursues us. A 
it seems now vastly nearer, uglier and more formidab 
than it ever did before. It emerges through all our settl 
ments like a dangerous rhinoceros coming through a ree 
fence. Our mood changes now from one in which offhan 
legal solutions were acceptable, to an almost feveris 
abundance of mental activity. From saying, “There is th 
Hague Court and what more do you want?” or “Ther 
is the League of Nations, what more can you want?” 0 
“There is the British Peace Ballot and please don’t bothe 
me further,” we are beginning to apprehend something ¢ 
the full complexity of the situation that faces mankinc 
that is to say all of us, as a living species. Our minds ar 
beginning to grasp the vastness of these grim imperative 
That change of scale, that enhancement of power he 
altered the fundamental conditions of human life—of a 
our lives. The traditions of the old world, the compar: 
tively easy traditions in which we have grown up and i 
which we have shaped our lives, are bankrupt. They ar 
outworn. They are outgrown. They are too decayed fe 
much more patching. They are as untrustworthy an 
dangerous as a very old car whose engine has becom 
explosive, which has lost its brake lining and has a loos 
steering wheel. What I am saying now is gradually be 
coming as plain in men’s minds as the roundness of th 
earth. New World or nothing. We have to make a nev 
world for ourselves or we shall suffer and perish amid! 
the downfall of the decaying old. This is a business ¢ 
fundamentals in which we are all called upon to take par 
and through which the lives of all of us are bound to b 
changed essentially and irrevocably. 

With this realization of the true immensity and penetré 
tion of the World Problem we are passing out of th 
period of panaceas—of simple solutions. As we grow wisé 
we realize more and more that the World Problem is ne 
a thing like a locked door for which it is only necessar 
to find a single key. It is infinitely more complex. It is 
battle all along the line and every man is a combatant ¢ 
a deserter. Popular discussion is thick with competin 
simple remedies, these one-thing needful proposals, eac 
of which has its factor of truth and each of which in itse 
is entirely inadequate. Consider some of them. Arbitr: 
tion, League of Nations, I have spoken of. World Socia 
ism? The socialist very rightly points out the evils an 
destructive stresses that arise from the free play of th 
acquisitive impulse in production and business affairs, bu 
his solution, which is to take the control of things out ¢ 
the hands of the acquisitive in order to put it into th 
hands of the inexperienced, plainly leaves the bulk of th 
world’s troubles unsolved. The communist and fasci 
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ave theorized about and experimented with the seizure 
ud concentration of power, but they produce no sound 
hemes for its beneficial use. Seizing power by itself is 
) gangster’s game. You can do nothing with power ex- 
)pt plunder and destroy—unless you know exactly what 
» do with it. People tell us that Christianity, the Spirit of 
Phristianity, holds a key to all our difficulties. Christianity, 
ney say, has never yet been tried. We have all heard 
rat. The trouble is that Christianity in all its various 
rms never does try. Ask it to work out practical prob- 
ms and it immediately floats off into other-worldliness. 
lainly there is much that is wrong in 
Jur property-money arrangements, but 
here again prescriptions for a certain 
uggling with currency and credit, seem 
nlikely in themselves to solve the 
Vorld Problem. A multitude of such 
uggestions are bandied about with in- 
reasing passion. In comparison with 
ny preceding age, we are in a state of 
xtreme mental fermentation. This is, I 
uggest, an inevitable phase in the de- 
‘elopment of our apprehension of the 
‘eal magnitude and complexity of the 
orld Problem which faces us. Except 
or the faddists and fanatics we all feel 
a sort of despairing inadequacy amidst 
his wild storm of suggestions and rash 
deginnings. We want to know more, 
e want digested facts to go upon. Our 
inds are not equipped for the job. 
| We are ships in uncharted seas. We 
are big-game hunters without weapons of precision. To 
mark the point we have reached, I repeat, our minds are 
not equipped for the job. 


The Jittery Nationalists 


THIs PRESENT UPROAR OF INCOMPLETE IDEAS WAS AS INEVIT- 
able as the Imperialist Optimism of 1900, the Futile 
Amazement of the Great War, and the self-complacency 
bf the Fatuous Twenties. These were all phases, necessary 
phases, in the march of our race through disillusionment 
to understanding. After the phase of panaceas there comes 
now, I hope, a phase of intelligent coordination of creative 
movements, a balanced treatment of our complex difficul- 
ties. We are going to think again. We are all beginning 
to realize that the World Problem, the universal world 
problem of adapting our life to its new scale and its new 
powers, has to be approached on a broad front, along 
many paths and in many fashions. 

At the start I stressed our spreading realization of the 
possibility of a great catastrophe in world affairs. One im- 
mediate consequence of our full realization of what this 
World Problem before us means is dismay. We lose heart. 
We feel that anyhow we cannot adjust that much. We 
throw up the sponge. We say, let us go on as long as 
possible anyhow, and after us, let what will happen. A 
considerable and a growing number of people are per- 
suaded that a drift towards a monstrously destructive war 
cycle which may practically obliterate our present civiliza- 
tion is inevitable.’ I have, I suppose, puzzled over such 
possibilities rather more than most people. I do not agree 
with that inevitability of another great war. But I agree 
with its possibility. I think such a collapse so possible that 
I have played with it imaginatively in a book or so and a 
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film. It is so much a possibility that it is wholesome to 
bear it constantly in mind. But all the same I do not be- 
lieve that world disaster is unavoidable. 


It is extraordinarily difficult to estimate the relative 
strength of the driving forces in human affairs today. We 
are not dealing with measurable quantities. We are easily 
the prey of our moods, and our latest vivid impression is 
sure to count for far too much. Values in my own mind, 
I find, shift about from hour to hour. I guess it is about 
the same with most people. Just as in a battle, so here, 
our moods are factors in the situation. When we feel de- 
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Man has become a new animal — incredibly swift and strong — except in his head 


pressed, the world is going to the devil and we meet de- 
feat half-way; when we are elated, the world is all right 
and we win. And I think that most of us are inclined to 
overestimate the menace of violence, the threats of na- 
tionalist aggression and the suppression of free discus- 
sion in many parts of the world at the present time. I 
admit the darkness and grimness on the face of things. 
Indisputably vehement state-zsm now dominates affairs 
over large regions of the civilized world. Everywhere lib- 
erty is threatened or outraged. Here again, I merely re- 
peat what the whole intelligent world is saying. 

Well*e2.2 

I do not want to seem smug amidst such immunities 
as we English-speaking people still enjoy, nevertheless I 
must confess I think it possible to overrate the intensity 
and staying power of this present nationalist phase. I 
think that the present vehemence of nationalism in the 
world may be due not to the strength of these tyrannies 
but to their weakness. This change of scale, this increment 
of power that has come into human affairs, has strained 
every boundary, every institution and every tradition in 
the world. It is an age of confusion, an age of gangster 
opportunity. After the gangsters the vigilantes. Both the 
dying old and the vamped-up new are on the defensive. 
They build up their barriers and increase their repression 
because they feel the broad flood of change towards a 
vastly greater new order is rising. Every old government, 
every hasty new government that has leapt into power, 1s 
made crazy by the threat of a wider and greater order, 
and its struggle to survive becomes desperate. It tries still 
to carry on—to deny that it is an experiment—even if it 
survives, crippled and monstrous. The dogmatic Russian 
Revolution has not held power for a score of years and 
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yet it, too, is now as much on the defensive as any other 
upstart dictatorship. A lot of what looks to us now like 
triumphant reaction may in the end prove to be no more 
than doomed, dwarfed and decaying dogmas and tradi- 
tions at bay. None of the utterances of these militant fig- 
ures that most threaten the peace of the world today 
have the serene assurance of men conscious that they are 
creating something that marches with the ruling forces 
of life. For the most part they are shouts—screams—of 
defiance. They scold and rant and threaten. That is the 
rebel note and not the note of mastery. 


Can the Common Mind be Confined? 


WE HEAR VERY MUCH ABOUT THE SUPPRESSION OF THOUGHT 
in the world. Is there really—even at the present time— 
in spite of all this current violence, any real diminution 
of creative thought in the world—as compared with 1800 
or 1850—or 1900, or 1914 or 1924? You have to remember 
that the suppression of free discussion in such countries as 
Germany, Italy and Russia does not mean an end to 
original thought in these countries. Thought like gun- 
powder, may be all the more effective for being confined. 
I know that beneath the surface Germany is thinking in- 
tensely, and Russia is thinking more clearly if less dis- 
cursively than ever before. Maybe we overestimate the 
value of that idle and safe, slack, go-as-you-please discus- 
sion that we English-speaking folk enjoy under our demo- 
cratic regime. The concentration camps of today may 
prove after all to be the austere training grounds of a nev. 
freedom. 

Let us glance for a moment at the chief forces that are 
driving against all that would keep the world in its ancient 
tradition of small national governments, warring and 
planning perpetually against each other, of a perpetual 
struggle not only of nations but indi- 
viduals for a mere cramped possessive- 
ness. 

Consider now the drives toward re- 
lease, abundance, one World Pax, one 
world control of violence, that are going 
on today. They seem to me very much 
like those forces that drove the United 
States to the Pacific coast and then pre- 
vented the. break-up of the Union. No 
doubt, many a heart failed in the cov- 
ered wagons as they toiled westward, 
face to face with the Red Indian and 
every sort of lawless violence. Yet the 
drive persisted and prevailed. The vigi- 
lantes prepared the way for the reign 
of law. The railway, the telegraph and 
so on followed the covered wagon and 
knitted this new-scale-ccommunity of 
America together. In the middle nine- 
teenth century all Europe thought that 
the United States must break up into a lawless confusion. 
The railway, the printing press, saved that. The greater 
unity conquered because of its immense appeal to com- 
mon sense in the face of the new conditions. And because 
it was able to appeal to common sense through these 
media. 

The United States could spread gigantically and still 
keep a common mind. And today I believe in many ways, 
in a variety of fashions and using many weapons and 
devices, the vigilantes of World Peace, under the stimulus 
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of still wider necessities, are finding themselves and each 
other and getting together to ride. 
That is to say their minds are getting together. st 


We are all Citizens of the Air 


ONE GREAT LINE OF DEVELOPMENT MUST BE TOWARDS A COM- 
mon control of the air. The great spans of the Atlantic 
and Pacific may prevent this from beginning as a world. 
wide air control, but that I think is just a passing phase 
of the problem. I submit to you that a state of affairs in 
which vast populations are under an ever increasing ‘heal 
of aerial bombardment with explosives, incendiary bombs 
and poison gas at barely an hour’s notice, is intolerable to 
human reason. Maybe there will be terrible wars first, 
Quite possibly not. It may after all prove unnecessary to 
have very many great cities destroyed and very many 
millions of people burnt, suffocated, blown limb from) 
limb, before men see what stares them in the face and: 
accept the obvious. Men are, after all, partly reasonable 
creatures—they have at least spasmodic moral impulses. 
There is already in action a movement for World Air 
Control. But you can’t have a thing like that by itself. 
Who or what will control the air? : 

This is a political question. None of us quite know the: 
answer, but the answer has to be found, and hundreds of! 
thousands of the best brains on earth are busy at the 
riddle of that adjustment. We can rule out any of the’ 
pat, ready-made answers of yesterday, League of Nations’ 
or what not. Nonetheless that implacable necessity for’ 
world air control insists upon something, something with. 
at least the authority of a world federal government in’ 
these matters, and that trails with it, you will find, a) 
revelation of other vast collateral necessities. I cannot now! 
develop these at any great length. But in the end I be 


We are big-game hunters without weapons of precision 


lieve we are led to the conviction that the elemental 
forces of human progress, the stars in their courses, are 
fighting to evoke at least this much world community as 
involves a control of communications throughout the 
whole world, a common federal protection of everyone in 
the world from private, sectarian or national violence, a 
common federal protection of the natural resources of the 
planet from national, class or individual appropriation, and) 
a world ‘system of money and credit. The obstinacy of 
man is great but the forces that grip him are greater 
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ynd in the end, after I know not what wars, struggles and 
filictions, this is the road along which he will go. He 
aas to see it first—and then he will do it. I am as sure 
f the ultimate necessity of this federal world state—and 
jt the backs of your minds at least, I believe most of you 
ire too—as I am sure that, whatever clouds may obscure 
«, the sun will rise tomorrow. — 


When Schoolmasters Face the Facts 


AND NOW HAVING RECAPITULATED AND BROUGHT TOGETHER 
‘his general conception of human progress towards unity 
vhich is forming in most of our minds, as an answer to 


given anything like the attention it may demand in the 
hear future. We have been gradually brought to the pitch 
of imagining and framing our preliminary ideas of a 
‘ederal world control of such things as communications, 
nealth, money, economic adjustments, and the suppression 
of crime. In all these material things we have begun to 
foresee the possibility of a world-wide network being 
woven between all men about the earth. So much of the 
World Peace has been brought into the range of—what 
shall I call itPp—the general imagination. But I do not 
think we have yet given sufficient attention to the prior 
inecessity, of linking together its mental organizations into 
‘a much closer accord than obtains at the present time. All 
these ideas of unifying mankind’s affairs depend ultimately 
for their realization on mankind having a unified mind 
for the job. The want of such effective mental unification 
is the key to most of our present frustrations. While 
men’s minds are still confused, their social and political 
relations will remain in confusion, however great the 
forces that are grinding them against eath other and 
however tragic and monstrous the consequences. 

_ Now I know of no general history of human education 
and discussion in existence. We have nowadays—in what 
is called the New History—books which trace for us in 
rough outline the growth in size and complexity of or- 
ganized human communities. But so far no one has at- 
tempted to trace the stages through which teaching has 
developed, how schools began, how discussions grew, how 
knowledge was acquired and spread, how the human in- 
telligence kept pace with its broadening responsibilities. 
We know that in the small tribal community and even 
in the city states of—for example—Greece, there was 
hardly any need for reading or writing. The youngsters 
were instructed and initiated by their elders. They could 
walk all over the small territory of their community and 
see and hear, how it was fed, guarded, governed. The 
bright young men gathered for oral instruction in the 
porch or the academy. With the growth of communities 
into states and kingdoms we know that the medicine 
man was replaced by an organized priesthood; we know 
that scribes appeared, written records. There must have 
been schools for the priests and scribes but we know very 
little about it. We know something of the effect of the 
early writings, the Bible particularly, in consolidating and 


preserving the Jewish tradition—giving it such a start-off 
that for a long time it dominated the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Gentile world; and we know that the survival 
and spread of Christianity is largely due to its resort to 
written records to supplement that oral teaching of dis- 
ciples with which it began. But the growing thirst for 
medical, theological and general knowledge that appeared 
in the Middle Ages and which led to those remarkable 
gatherings of hungry minds, the universities, has still to 
be explained and described. That appearance and that 
swarming of scholars would make an extraordinary story. 
After the lecture room, the book; after that the news- 
paper, universal education, the cinema, the radio. No one 
has yet appeared to make an orderly story of the develop- 
ments of information and instruction that have occurred 
in the past hundred years. Age by age the world’s Knowl- 
edge Apparatus has grown up. Unpremeditated. Without 
a plan. But enlarging the possible areas of political coop- 
eration at every stage in its growth. 


Why We Are at Sixes and Sevens 


Ir Is A VERY INTERESTING THING INDEED TO ASK ONESELF CER- 
tain questions. How did I come to know what I know 
about the world and myself? What ought I to know? 
What would I like to know that I don* know? If I want 
to know about this ‘or that, where can I get the clearest, 
best and latest information? And where did these other 
people about me get their ideas about things? Which are 
sometimes so different from mine. Why do we differ so 
widely? Surely about a great number of things upon 
which we differ there is in existence exact knowledge? 
So that we ought not to differ in these things. This is 
true not merely about small matters in dispute but about 
vitally important things concerning our business, our 
money, our political outlook, our health, the general con- 


* duct of our lives. 


We are guessing when we might know. 

The facts are there, but we don’t know them completely. 
We are inadequately informed. We blunder about in our 
ignorance and this great ruthless world in which we live, 
beats upon us and punishes our ignorance like a sin. Not 
only in our mass-ruled democracies but in the countries 
where dogmas and dictators rule, tremendous decisions 
are constantly being made affecting human happiness. 
root and branch, in complete disregard of realities that 
are known. 


YOU SEE WE ARE BEGINNING TO REALIZE NOT ONLY THAT THE 
formal political structures of the world and many of the 
methods of our economic life are out-of-date and out-of- 
scale, but also another thing that hampers us hopelessly 
in every endeavor we make to adjust life to its new condi- 
tions: our World Knowledge Apparatus is not up to our 
necessities. We are neither collecting, arranging nor di- 
gesting what knowledge we have at all adequately, and 
our schools, our instruments of distribution are old- 
fashioned and ineffective. 

We are not being told enough, we are not being told 
properly, and that is one main reason why we are all at 
sixes and sevens in our collective life. 


This is the second of three articles by Mr. Wells. The third — A Brain 


Organization for the Modern World — will appear in the January issue. 
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Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


Westward Under Vega 


by THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


SO MANY, CLERKS IN WASHINGTON, AND KEYS 

For clerks to strike, and intricate wheels 

To click and check and sum the counting up; 
For each ten years the careful Government 
Must know how many souls, how many mouths 
To feed, how many bodies to be housed, 
There are between the oceans. Row on row 

The quick machines are clicking up the count, 
And men feed in the answers from the rolls, 
Vital statistics, children born, households 

Of this or that creed, color, race and trade, 
Owning their homes, or not—in all sixteen 
Impertinent questions asked and facts ticked off 
By census takers up and down the land. 

They make you reel, these totals, if you let 

Your mind rest on the people, women, men, 
Children, adults, black people, red and white, 
Households, and mouths to feed, and mortgages, 
And fires to build o’ mornings... . 

But if you were a census office clerk 

Like John, and pressed the keys of a machine, 
Or April, who just filed the yellow sheets 
When John had totaled them, you got to know 
That these were only papers, numbers, names, 
Not living souls—they were too far away— 
No pulse in them—no moment in their answers. 


But if John said, as April passed, “Say now, 

Will you be home to-night?”—and she said, “Yes,’ 
There was a question with a stake in it, 

An answer with a whirl of joy behind. 


> 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS AND A MopeL T, 

That was their fortune—if you’d call it that— 
Their passport to the opening westward road— 
The sum of all that John and April had. 

There were some other items, yes. Six books 
Of verse, a map o’ the stars, a compass, not 

So accurate as it might have been, some tools 
And a surveyor’s kit—for who can tell— 
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You might by good luck find a gold mine there 
In the far West where the great spaces lie, 
And you'd as well stake out your claim by rule, 
Not trusting to Polaris for your bounds. 

And if you found a gold mine, then you’d need 
A pick and shovel; they were tied across : 
And helped to hold the bumper-rod together 

Where it was broken. That was all they had 

To start with. Later on they lost the compass, 

And acquired—five dollars went for it— 

A document, set forth in legal terms 

With both their names, and a device of doves 

And roses, from a Justice of the Peace. 


Out on the Cumberland Pike, 
Step on the gas, my lad! 
Never a key to strike, 
Never a sum to add, 
But a road through the Maryland hills a-winding | 
And the wind in your face and the sunset blinding. 


Road where the wagon trains 
Long ago to the West 
Wound in the wintry rains 
Over the bloody crest, 
And the redcoats marched through the mud and the sleet 
And the sodden drums were too slackened to beat. 


Here was where Stuart spurred 
Under the stars and bars— 

Dixie the tune they heard— 
Greycoated avatars 
To the bridge by the forges, the hunger and trouble, : 
To the field of Antietam—to death—at the double! 


Out on the Cumberland Pike, 

Road now of joyous love, 
Over canal and dike 

Up to the hills above, | 

And the five green mountains to cross and climb 
With pulses singing and hearts in rhyme. 
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Step on the gas, my lad, 

(Fools—young fools at the wheel) 
Luck may be good or bad: 
Life strikes the flint and steel: 
‘But the Cumberland Pike is the road to follow 
From Washington west... . It’s my road, Apollo. 


In West VirciniA, UP FROM BERKELEY SPRINGS 
‘That night, the one-eyed Ford went blind 

And John swung off the highway in a pasture 
That smelled of violets, faintly, in the dark. 
“Far as we go,” John said, and April, “Check,” 
‘Though never in her guarded maiden life 
‘Had she so faced the unsheltering firmament. 
They lay upon the grass, and saw above 

‘The Lyre, and steel bright Vega swinging clear 
Of the dim tree tops, and saw Mars go down 
Gold in the dark leaves following the moon. 
They had not planned for this. They had no plan. 
They had not talked of it, nor talked at all, 
Save as a thing apart from them, of love. 

But now they talked, low-voiced and hungrily, 
About the constellations, greeting them 

As they so slowly drifted up the sky 

In the warm night. She crushed a violet cluster 
| Beneath her hair, and the full scent came rich 
‘Into her breath. The stars were very near. 

| But while she half-way lifted up her head 

) To mark where Sagittarius swung free 

| From the black leafage to the south, she knew 

| The secret stars would never scorn, nor break 

| Their lonely silences. She loved the stars. 

| Then, “John,” she whispered, and his head, so near, 
| Blotted out Vega, blotted all the stars, 

And their lips clung, and would not come apart. 


THEN, IN OHIO, WHERE IT FLATTENS OUT 
| From the blue hills the river sidles through, 
Where the brown furrows lengthen in the fields, 
| They paused to reckon maps and mileages, 
| And dollars, for the Ford, insatiable, 
| Drank up both gas and oil beyond their fears. 


In the long field beside the road a man 
Stood leaning on a tractor, and the earth 
Was drying on the furrow he had turned. 
They heard him cough, a lean and sandy man, 
And saw blood streaming sudden from his mouth; 
_ He lurched, clutching the tractor, spun and fell. 
John went to him. He could not speak, but signed 
On, to the farmhouse at the hill edge. “Take,” 
He gasped out, “take me home.” John carried him 
Out to the car. In the field beyond, a team 
Was dragging an old harrow, and their driver, 
A Swede with bushy eyebrows, paused, and shot 
A keen, cold glance at them, and slapped the reins 
To start the team again. Before the house 
A woman like some Teuton goddess stood 
And waited. “Mag, I’m done,” the man groaned out 
As John laid him down, so weak and broken, 
At her feet. “I knew you shouldn’t work today.” 
“You never said so.” She looked down the field. 
“Ole can’t run the thing.” She turned to John. 
“Want a job, mister?” Children with pale hair 
Came ’round the house and sat beside the man 
On the green grass. “I wouldn’t mind,” said John. 
“He’s a mechanic. I must work the farm,” 
The woman said. And John and April stayed. 
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John drove the tractor ’round and ‘round the fields, 
And the sun burned his tace and arms to bronze; 
Behind him, Ole harrowed, doggedly; 

While April helped about the house, and fed 
The hens, and washed the children’s faces. Mag 
Was always silent, and at table sat 

Looking before her. Adolf too was still, 

Lying upon a couch, and his face whitened, 

All but the scarlet patches on his cheeks, 

As John’s took on its color. Ole spoke 

But seldom, only to Mag, never in English. 


“It’s all experience,” John said. “I get 

Afraid,” said April, evenings, in the swing 
Beneath the maples. They put in the corn 
Checking the seed rows squarely, north and south 
And east and west... . And then a midnight came 
When Mag was knocking John and April’s door. 


“John, John,” she called, “come help me. Adolf’s worse.” 


John swung the door. She stood there with a candle, 
Her nightgown buttoned underneath her chin. 
‘A moment,” John said, slipping on his trousers, 
He found Adolf in terror, breathing hard, 


And bright blood down his nightshirt. Mag’s eyes gleamed. 


“T'll get the doctor,” John said. ‘“‘No, don’t leave.” 
“April can go.” “Do as you like,” she said, 
“Nothing does any good.” But John called April, 
And cranked up the Ford, and April started. 

When John came back into the room, Mag sat 
Leaned back against the wall at Adolf’s head, 

And now her gown was open, and her breasts, 

Her great globed breasts, gleamed in the candle flare. 
“This is the end of him,” she said, and smiled, 

A long, slow smile, and looked up in John’s face. 


The door swung open quietly, and Ole 

Stood there, and gazed from under bushy brows. 
“Get out,” said Mag. But Ole shut the door 

And stood against it, gazing sullenly. 

Adolf’s eyes were closed. “I hope to God I die, 

But if I do, bring in the children first,” 

Was all he said. Then Mag sat up, and wrapped 
Her gown about her close. “Get out.” The Swede 
Shook his head once, said, “No,” and so they waited. 
John muttered softly, “I don’t understand.” 

“T do,” said Adolf, in a tired, thick voice. 

The doctor came, and John and April went 
Back to their bed. At morning, by the well, 

Ole was waiting, and when John came out, 

He spoke. “We got the corn in. Better now 


You go.” John said, “You're right.” He cranked the Ford. 


Mag paid him off. And April, looking back, 
Saw in the doorway, standing, with still eyes, 
Mag, like a goddess, waiting for some god. 


You'll come to know the field 

When you’ve plowed it and seeded it; 
You'll come to know love 

When you've utterly needed it. 


And some men you get to know 
By the tending of sheep; 

And some nights you'll only learn 
If you can’t get your sleep. 


There are folk you understand 
By taking care of swine, 
And some that only hunting wolves 
Will give you the sign. 
It’s a grand world to learn about, 
And its eating and its drinking, 
But there’s only a mite of it 
You can sit and get by thinking. 
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ALONG THE ROAD THEY PAUSED AND RECKONED UP 
And found they still had just the sum 

That they had started with. “We’re square,” John said, 
“For stopping in Ohio . . . more than square.” 
Then they fell silent. They were more than square 
For every farm along the road had come 

To sound with voices, and no wall so blank 

But through it they could feel the beat of blood 
And the blind onset of some hidden longing; 
No house was just a house, for a dim film 

Of men and women struggling peopled it. 

They spoke no more of Adolf, nor of Mag, 

But both of them remembered, knowing well 
That they had seen a bubbling in the spring 

Of life, and smelled a fire-damp of dark Nature 
And never would the pool again be still 

Or look so shallow and so innocent. 


April was driving when they came to town. 
As they passed through, she stopped before a house 
Where an old sign hung, dingy gold and black. 
A woman sat on the porch. April went up 
And spoke with her and came back to the car 
With a faint light of pity in her eyes. 
“Why did you stop?” She drove clear past the town 
Before she answered: 
“When I came last night, 

She tried to send me on for someone else. 
I said the need was too immediate. 
She turned and said, ‘He must decide it then.’ 
‘She did not want to let him go. His heart 
Had given warning—has not strength to bear 
These night alarms and rigors. ‘What’s this man, 
This farmer, what’s his failing spark to you 
That you should go?’ she said, protesting hard. 
The doctor smiled, ‘I must.’ And then I knew. 
He had so short a span of life before him— 
So much to sweeten and enrich that span— 
And yet he came. He wore death like a cloak 
That muffled him against the night, and came. 
For life to him, living beneath his doom, 
Was infinitely precious, and no matter 
Whose life it was, he must do all to save it. 
I stopped and spoke to her. I had to know. 
Last night, between here and the farm, 
I saw a man... a man so great in pity, 
So great in courage. .. . You had better drive. 
I cannot see the road.” 

Her eyes brimmed over. 


THE MAN TOBIAS STOOD AND LAUGHED ALONE 

And looked down on the river and the lands 

New rising as the flood went down, and splashed 
With bright pools of reflected sunset sky; 

And so they found him when they stopped to ask 

If they might set their tent up in his orchard. 

» “Yes, if ye ain’t afeared,” he said, and laughed 
Again, still looking out across the flats. 

“Afeard of what?” John asked him, wondering. 
“Afeard o’ me, and of the widder’s curse. 

She’s comin’ yender. Set and hear,” he said. 

Far down below, across the bright-pooled mud 

A boat was making for the shore. “The river’s shifted.” 
Again he laughed, fullthroated, as the boat 

Was hauled up on the bank. And then they watched 
A woman pick her way amidst the pools 

Sky colored, in the ancient river bed 

And come, tall and bedraggled, up the slope. 


She faced the man Tobias for a space. 
“You'll claim on this?” she said. 
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“Don’t have to claim. 

Tt was an act of God. The law says so. 

I always said there warn’t no God, but now 

It looks ongrateful. I’m an atheist, 

I always said, and you was feared of me 
Because [ said it. Well, your man was drowned. 
You said God took him. You looked down on me. 
God gives me half a section of good land 

And leaves you just a strip of rocky pasture 

For all your prayers and piety.” No laughter now. 


“But God can turn the river back again.” 
“He won't do that.” 
“So you acknowledge Him.” 


“Not yet, unless I must to get the land.” 


“Tt was your fishing pier that started it,” 

She said accusingly. “If there’s a law, 

It must take some account of that.” 
“Guess not. 

God and the old Missouri take no ’count 

Of where I build a fishin’ pier. The law 

Is on my side. And I’d be thanking God 

If I could find Him, for your farm, my dear.” 


The twilight air went sudden very still. 

The woman stood and looked at him, and seemed 
Somehow to have no anger in her eyes— 

No more reproach. “If you could just find Him,” 
She said at last, and turned to go. The man 
Tobias stopped her. 


“There’s one way, you know, 
For you to get it back.” She bent her head 
Slowly, and slowly moved down the steep path. 
The man called after, “Rachel, wait.” She stopped. 
“Tll row you over. She’s still mighty swift.” 
The woman waited, looking back at him. 
He turned to John. “You never mind your tent. 
Go in the house and rustle up your supper. 
I can’t afford to turn no one away 
Tonight. The ground’s wet. Make yourselves to home. 
I always said I was unlucky. Now, 
I ain’t so sure.” He strode off down the path. 


April went in and raked the kitchen coals 

And set the lonely table for themselves 

And for one more: perhaps their host would come. 
But three hours later, when the man Tobias 

Came back again, he was too drunk with joy 

(Or else with Rachel’s former husband’s rum) 

To eat or sleep or be an atheist. 


The high stars wheel in their courses; 

You may map them and measure them true, 
You may calculate distances, forces— 

But that’s about all you can do. 


The mountains that rose in the morning 
Of earth, you may wonder and climb, 
But if you would move them, take warning 
You can’t—you must leave them to Time. 


The great river flows as it pleases; 
You may sail it, or swim it, or stay 
Where you are on the bank till it freezes 
But you never can make it obey. 


The heart when it quickens and quivers 
Is a peril no life is above, 

And the stars and the mountains and rivers 
Are as easy to manage as love. 
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4 GAY SMILE AND A TWISTED FOOT ARE WORTH 

No end of thumbs and curses by the road— 
You simply can not pass a man like that 

For all the front seat of a Model T 

Is built for two. They picked up such a man 
And found him rich in wisdom of the land. 
‘On his suggestion—he gave no advice— 

‘They turned to southward, to the Ozark Mountains, 
‘For the long road had been a monotone 
Through the flat mileages of wind-blown corn 
That ran to flat horizons and they longed 

For the blue lift of hills. And as they drove, 
The smiling man who had the twisted foot 
‘Talked wonders, while they watched for jagged peaks 
To rise against the sun. Hills folded in, 

‘There were no peaks, no blue immensities, 
‘But round hills, gentle, forested, and calm. 
The day was hot, and John took off his coat. 
No farm lands stretched beside this trail 

‘But cabins in the clearings, hides nailed up 
To dry, and men with dogs and guns, 

Lean men, and women shy, in calico, 

‘Who seemed forever fetching wood and water. 


“This road,” the genial passenger explained, 
“Will take us to Big Spring. You'll see it soon— 
The biggest water spring in all the world. 

‘It feeds a river, by itself alone. 

And you can camp there—none’ll chase you off.” 


|The sun went down before they came to it, 

But gazing at it, John and April felt 

The day well spent that brought them. From the foot 
Of a steep hill they saw the spring gush out 

)And tumble foaming into a great pool 

| Whose farthest edges trembled with the surge 

| That brimmed it over, and a river took 

Its source from this one pool. The shadows fell 

And chilled them as they marvelled. John turned back 
To get his coat. His coat was gone. And there, 

| Where he had thrown it was another coat, 

A ragged coat, with empty pockets. “Where 

In hell?’”—He looked around. The passenger 

Was also gone. They had not seen him go 

As up the steep blind trail across the hill 

He strode, unsmiling, with no twisted foot. 


APRIL COULD EAT NO BREAKFAST THE NEXT DAY 
And hardly noticed it. She had to rip 

| The pocket she had sewn into her dress 

| To get the folded crisp ten dollar bill 

| She kept there for emergencies like this 
Along with the certificate with doves 

_ And roses they had got in West Virginia. 
That day they did a deal of counting up. 


With such a smile and such a flow of cheer 

Would prove a thief? For in John’s vanished coat 
Was what was left of their Ohio stake, 

And more the man Tobias paid them when 

| They left him. They had stayed a month 

To help him rush a crop into the flats 

The river gave him. John had engineered 

A rip-rap dike—‘“lest God should change His mind,” 
Tobias put it—cross the old stream bed; 

And John had worked with axe among the willows, 
And an old tractor that Tobias borrowed, 

To make the new lands safe. And while he worked 
Along his dike, Tobias, with his mules 

And Rachel’s, plowed the slowly drying field. 
Tobias paid them well, and they had left 
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This dimmed the prospect. . . . Who’d have thought a man 


The day Tobias had brought Rachel home. 

April had trimmed the house for her, and shed 
Some tears about it, for no reason. Now 

All they had earned was gone, and John was wearing 
A ragged coat that might at any time 

Be recognized for highway larceny. 

“We'd best get out of this.” “We won’t get far.” 
They turned northwestward, leaving the round hills, 
And when the sun began to burn, John hung 
The coat upon a fence post, and drove on. 

April was pale. The mountain curves, she said. 
Made her a little car-sick. It would pass. 

They had. no lunch that day, and when at night 

A farmer’s wife provided chicken dinners 

“In Southern style, with fixin’s, for four bits,” 
She and her hunger still were fighting hard. 

John’s face was troubled, but the farmer’s wife 
Smiled shrewdly, came and patted April’s cheek 
And said, “It’s only natural. Don’t cry. 

But do your best—you have to eat for two.” 


They drove on from the farm a dozen miles, 
Talking by spurts in a forced gaiety, 

And found a camp site. When the tent was up 
And blankets spread, a silence fell on them. 

John could not jest again about the man 

Who seemed to have the twisted foot. The jests 
Were dry. They faced it now. He had no coat. 
They’d broken their last ten. The farmer’s wife? . . . 
John’s thoughts went racing out ahead of them. 
He could not ask his question. April sat 

And traced the leafy pattern of the shadows 

The trees against the moon cast on the tent. 
“She may be right,” she said at last. “And if—... 
“Tt’s plain,” John said, “that I must get a job.” 
“Don’t worry, dearest.” April’s smile was wan. 
He could not tell, by moonlight, in the tent, 
Whether her eyes had fear in them or joy, 

But he could see she smiled. That night they slept 
With her head on his shoulder, not as always 
Till then, with his on hers. The morning sun 
Etched the leaf patterns clear, and when he woke 
Her eyes were open, tracing them again. 


THERE WAS A FARM NEAR LAWRENCE WHERE THEY WORKED 
A week. The household had a son who fixed 

Blue amorous eyes on April. They moved on. 

Then near Topeka where they stopped a while 

The farmer’s sister took to following 

John to the wheat field . . . and they moved again. 

A census bureau phrase ran through their heads. 
“We're ‘casual labor’,” John said soberly, 

“We know the tables—seasonal employment— 

And how it rates in economic scales, 

But what else is there? We must see it through.” 

The wheat fields burned. His eyes were red with dust. 
There was one comfort: no one had a coat. 

Then for a month they joined a threshing outfit 

Where John earned more, and sometimes April too 
Would take her turn beside the kitchen stove 

And help the women with the threshers’ dinners 

And after sundown help to wash the dishes. 

John got three dollars, April only one. 

For by that summer farmers never knew 

How soon the farms would follow down the banks 
Into some ruin no one understood. 

“There’s wheat enough,” John said, “and wheat is food.” 
“The car won’t run on wheat. We'll get through Kansas 
But who would think a state could be so long?” 
“We'll get through somehow. When the wheat’s all in 
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What do we do?” “I wish you wouldn’t look 
Nine months ahead as if the world would end 
Some night next spring. Ill be all right.” She smiled. 
“You'll do your part. I’m not so sure of mine,” 
John muttered, thinking of the talk 

That ran among the threshing crew—the talk 
Of men who never in their lives had looked 
Ahead to years like this—all promise blank— 

And only planned for some escape to states 
Where they could get themselves too drunk to think. 
“We might go back,” John thought. . . . She read his thought. 
“To what?”...“Your aunt in Washington—she might—”... 
“Not on her pension.” . . . April’s eyes were calm 
And he read something from the way she sat 
Facing the sunset. . . . But no word of this 

Was ever spoken out, aloud, between them. 

The last high load of golden sheaves came up. 
The thresher boss paid off the crew, hooked up 
His caravan and trundled northward. John 

And April loaded up their tent and turned 

West on the road a hundred years ago 

Those bolder caravans had followed through 

To find their desert fortunes. Where they watched 
For trace of buffalo or Indian signs, 

John scanned the dumps for wreckage of old Fords 
That he might pillage for spare parts. The gasket 
Had given out and every puff of power 

Came through with a sharp gasp of pain. 

And Number One, the bearing of most risk 

In the old Model T, was ripe to go; 

And any .wayside junk pile might give up 

A gasket and a bearing Number One 

If you had strength and patience to extract it. 

Two days, and fifty slow and sunburnt miles 

And hours of struggle with enrusted bolts 

Yielded the parts. They stopped beneath a maple 
That had a strong branch level over them, 

And sweated off the head block. April swung 

Her weight upon a piece of braided fence wire, 
Thrown pully-wise across the limb above, 

To lift the block, and John rebuilt the engine. 
They took their hour to rest. Harvest was in: 

They had their portion: they had put their gear 

In order for new marches: all was well— 

But something of the future had gone dim 

To John: what if those men were right? He knew 
They had no grasp of things, no marshalling 

Of the great ebb and flow of gold and time, 

No prophet-craft—and yet—their eyes were dull 
‘Looking ahead. Their instincts had gone cold. 

And John’s thin slogan-braced collegiate creed 

Was wearing through. What if those men were right? 
The soft warm twilight died away. The sky 

Was great with more stars than they’d ever known: 
Too many stars. John lay upon his back 

And looked up, but he had no heart to trace 
Familiar constellations. April sat 

As quiet as the prairie and the night 

And looked and looked at Venus going down 
Bright in the west. Her instincts were unblurred. 
She knew. Those days she always faced the west. 


Horace Greeley told my father 
To “Go West, Young Man, go West” 
And my father took his counsel 
Thinking Horace must know best. 


And my father took the ague 
Like a foolish pioneer 

And my mother had to nurse him 
And nurse me, poor patient dear. 
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Horace Greeley sat and thundered 
Bolt on bolt he forged and hurled 

From the office of the Tribune 
Down upon the stupid world. 


While the “hoppers ate the corn crop 
And the rust devoured the wheat 

And the drought killed off the cattle 
(And the in-ter-est to meet!) 


But old Horace seldom wandered 
From his sanctum and his beer 

And who says he wasn’t wiser 
Than some docile pioneer? 


But if father hadn’t heeded 
What old Horace had to say 
And gone out to take the ague 
What would Kansas (or Wisconsin 
Illinois or Ioway 
Or Missouri or Nebraska or Dakota) be today? 


Past NEWTON, UPON EVERY ROLL OF PRAIRIE 

In spindling pyramids, oil derricks stood 
Against the sky. A side road there led off 

“To GUSHER—Future Oil Metropolis,” 

And a still louder signboard marked the way 
“To SIMON ROCKETT’S BLACK GOLD EL DORADO.” 
The road was rutted deep by many trucks. 
John took it: here there must be work. That day 
On Simon Rockett’s tract, the timekeeper 

Was drunk, and so John got his job. 

The “future city” was two rows of shacks 

Beside the rutted road. And not one tree 

To break the wind that seemed about to blow 
The tent away. Two restaurants, the Greek’s 
And Sari’s New Hungarian Cafe 

Stood cheek by jowl to feed the swarming crews 
Of hungry drillers from the Continent Oil 
And Simon Rockett’s lot. It was a race, 

Since the two rival leases lay so close, 

To see who first would reap and waste the field. 
The Continent people worked efficiently 

With keen geologists to watch the discs 

Of each drill’s cutting. But the other crew 
Was of a different stripe. They called themselves 
The wild cats—and they proved it, too. Each day 
Came Simon Rockett in his Cadillac 

To boss his drillers. Simon was a man 

Who said his thumb could analyze a crude 

Better than any chemist. . . . But he washed 
His thumb and put on gloves before he sold 
The stock certificates in El Dorado. 

He tramped the field in high laced yellow boots, 
Twirled his mustache, and called upon his God, 
To verify his least asservation. 

He was an oil man, Yes sirree, by God, 

And he swore El Dorado would be good 

For twenty million barrels. He knew. No need 
For these geologists—they only guessed 

And he guessed better—Yes sirree by God... 
Yet no one knew how he acquired the lease. 
Well Three was yielding; and at One and Two 
He kept the pump beams rocking, though no oil 
Came up their tubings. And when Number Four 
With a great crash came in, it proved a gasser, 
And Simon stood to windward, threw a match 
To set it off, and let the flames roar up 

To light the sky, and Gusher, for three nights 
Before its blast went down. In Hutchinson 

He pasted on his gleaming office window 
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The cubage of Dorado’s latest strike 

In liberal estimate. It might sell stock. 

> He had no time for gas—he drilled for oil. 
He loved the oil-smell. Gas was just a stink. 


) John earned his money there on Rockett’s lease 
And April worked in Sari’s New Cafe 
For Sari’s gnarled hands could not keep it up 
> For all her peasant tirelessness. Each month 
Old Sari went to town and lettered out 
_ An unpronouncable old world address 

And sent her profits off—to Hungary. 
The winds turned bitter cold. April and John 
Moved into Sari’s shack and took the room 
She’d used for wine—for she had made a vintage 
From grape-bricks, sugar and odd lots of fruit, 
That gave her tavern popularity 
Until the law came down and shut it off. 
With winter, -and the falling price of crude, 
| The Continent Oil crowd lifted out their drills 
» And half the men in Gusher left. The Greeks 
Gave up the battle. For a little while 
Sari was prosperous. The winter seemed 
To give old Simon Rockett higher spirits. 
His stock was selling, though no wells came in, 
And even Number Three was slowing down. 
Then, on a pay day, something went amiss. 
There was a system in old Simon’s pay days: 
He came with a great roll of bills and peeled 
The wages for each driller off from it; 
He seemed to keep no books, beyond John’s time-sheet. 
But this day, Simon didn’t come at all. 
The men showed no surprise. Wild catter’s trick. 
| They telephoned to Hutchinson. No sign 
| Of Simon Rockett. No one answered there. 
They crowded into El Dorado’s trucks 
And drove to town, and tore the iron fence 
| From Rockett’s lawn, swarmed in, and broke 
His windows, systematically, fought 
Ten minutes with police and deputies, 
And vanished, tools and trucks and all, 
While John and April sat in Sari’s kitchen 
And waited, vainly, for a customer. 


That night two feet of snow came down. The roads 
Were blocked. The weeks went by. The coal gave out. 
They burned the fences, then a shack or two, 

And lived on Sari’s stock of canned goods, bought 
With credit while the Gusher boom was on, 

And some spare hams and bacon she had hung 

In the back shed . . . April was heavy now 

And Sari did the housework, while each day 

They scanned the sky for sign of winter’s breaking. 
The first thaw came. The snow fields patched and bare, 
The derricks black. The road a stream of mud. 
And at the door, first sign of spring—the sheriff. 


John stood him off with half the cash he had. 
He’d come again, he said, and Sari might, 
Unless she had some good collateral, 

Go with him to the County Farm. Next week. 
“Tl go,” said Sari, “if they'll let me cook. 

It’s not so bad. I been on county farms 

Before. But you—you better take her out 

Of this. This is no place for have a kid.” 

April came over and kissed Sari’s eyes— 


So old and wrinkled and so undismayed. 
Next week the sheriff came, and Sari went. 


A million years, the slogans say 
Dame Nature took to brew 
In secret sands her deodands 
And trillions of fat and spongy creatures 
With scaly cadavers and vacant features 
Died to carry her recipe through. 


And we hurl ourselves through the stratosphere 
And we hit the road at eighty 
And we speed and slay on the State’s highway 
And financier and piano tuner 
Die to get there a moment sooner 
As though the matter were really weighty. 


And we must strike oil or we can’t have gas, 
Till we find some other scheme, 

So we drive and drill and we pump and spill 

And millions of years we waste in a minute 

And still we shout—There are millions in it— 
But who knows where the black oil flows 
Till Fortune tips the beam? 


THE ROADS IN KaNsAS ALL LOOKED JUST ALIKE— 

No landmark—nothing they could quite remember— 
Until they came to one that ran for miles 

Along beneath a limestone outcrop wall; 

Then, winding upward, slowly winding upward, 

A grade they hardly noticed, to a crest, 

A sudden crest, and there, another land. 

All treeless, fenceless, boundless to the rim 

Of a horizon level as taut wire, 

And farther off, beneath a farther blue 

Than any eastern and hill-fettered eye 

Could sweep to. Here the road ran straight. 

And here the mind shook off its last record 

Of sheltering elms and fireside certainties, 

And motion was a drift of tumble-weed 

The long winds captained, and the whirls of dust 
That rose and spun and scattered like blown cloud. 
The miles slid under them. They lifted voice 

And sang above the rattling of the Ford. 

Long miles. And nothing . . . but the open world. 
Lean cattle, tiny in the distance, stood 

In false ponds of the plains mirage, their legs 
Seeming to disappear in glimmering lakes; 

And a far ranch-house, riding in the sky 

As if it stood in some mysterious sea 

Of cloud, or wave, or propped on stilts above 

A sea-blue water with no farther shore. 

They sang through all the songs they knew, 

And started over. All day long they sang. 

And when the sun began to cut, blood red, 

Into the sharp horizon, they first glimpsed 

A blur of smoke . . . Dodge City . . . and the end 
Of the old Chisholm Trail, and long ago 

The rail head—for a time a place of wrath 

And glory, in frontier mythology. 

To John and April, Dodge was just a place 

To end a day they never could forget— 

An end of sunshine and of singing miles. 

For the next morning, everything went strange, 
And hung with fate. . . . That day they did not sing. 


(The concluding section of WESTWARD UNDER VEGA 


will appear in the January issue of Survey Graphic.) 
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Exports and Imports canada 
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American Ups ange 
Downs 


Trends over a quarter century:—cycles in pro 
duction and foreign trade, the shutdown ir 
immigration, the spread of great cities anc 
the rise in literacy. Shown in Isotype by 
Otto Neurath and his associates. 


Otto Neurath invented Isotype; and the first publication of his work in the United States wa 
carried in SURVEY GRAPHIC. Under his direction, the International Foundation of Visue 
Education, with headquarters at The Hague, has prepared these pages for our anniversary issue 
“Hieroglyphics of Our Times,” they represent a universal language in which complex statistic 
and social data are presented in popular but authoritative form. The subjects were chosen to give 
within the space of a few pages, the highlights of a generation in changing America. 
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Westward the Course of Great Cities . . . 


America goes to town. Cities multiply and grow. Great new populous areas 
founder in problems of taxation and the provision of public services for which 
they as yet have not adequate powers and resources. In the last twenty-five 
years San Francisco, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Detroit and Buffalo have 
taken their places in the constellation of municipalities of half a million or 
more. They spread to the West, registering unequivocally that, in words of 
the National Resources Committee, “The United States may be said to have 
come of age.” 


[UBeanrzarion MAY BE USED AS A MEASURE 
of the maturity of a country. During the 
last half century it has revolutionized 
ithe lives of our people and the character 
of our nation. Nonetheless the product 
that has come with this dramatic change 
in our national life, namely, the Ameri- 
{can city, has not been adequately recog- 
nized by our governmental establish- 
nient, national and state. Nor have we 
realized that the city as an entity calls 
for explicit consideration by the people 
of the United States. 


lenged our government for generations. 
_America as symbolized by the city has 
| not in the same way entered into our 
public consciousness. The result has been 
an almost complete neglect of its signif- 
|cance as a force that is helping direct 
our life and destiny. 

| The time has come to recognize the 
new and preponderant place of our cities 
in the national economy. But the gaps in 
the official federal information concern- 
ing them are shocking. The reporting of 
| urban information by the government is 
less satisfactory than it was several dec- 
ades back. No adequate data exist with 
which to study some of the most basic 
| factors. Such data as we have are not 
collected with uniform standards, are not 
recent enough or available to all cities 
and are in such form that comparison 
between cities and between metropolitan 
areas, for instance, is quite impossible. 


SUCH INFORMATION AS WE HAVE, HOW- 
ever, gives us a beginning, as the Urban- 
ization Committee of the National Re- 
sources Board has demonstrated. Census 
statistics tell us, of course, that there 
has been a continual shift from rural to 
urban dominance insofar as population 
is concerned. In 1790 there were six 
places in the United States which could 
be called cities. In 1930, 3165 urban com- 
munities were listed. Only 3 percent of 
the total population in 1790 lived in those 
six cities; as late as 1880 urban dwellers 
made up only about 25 percent of the 
population. Today almost 60 percent 
live in incorporated city areas. Adjacent 
to large metropolitan districts are other 
millions who, though not within incor- 
porated local government areas, live and 
work under the influence of the city. 
Metropolitan districts are still recruit- 
ing population from the hinterland. 
Since conditions of country life are the 
pre-conditions of urban life tomorrow, 
low rural standards are of concern, not 
only to the agricultural regions, but to 
cities and to the nation as a whole. 
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Rural life and agriculture have chal-_ 


by C. A. DYKSTRA 


The new president of the University 
ot Wisconsin drops cap and gown to 
write as former city manager of Cin- 
cinnati and authority on urbanism for 
the National Resources Committee. 


In 1930, 45 percent of the nation’s 
population resided in 96 urban areas, 
each with over 100,000 people. Of these 
54 million urbanites, 17 million were sub- 
urbanites. In these métropolitan districts 
we have a startling concentration of en- 
terprise. In 155 out of the 3000 American 
counties live 74 percent of our industrial 
wage earners and 81 percent of our sal- 
aried employes. These counties are the 
setting for 65 percent of our industrial 
establishments. Here are paid 79 percent 
of the wages and 83 percent of the sal- 
aries; here we find 80 percent of all 
values added by the manufacturing 
processes. Considering such facts it is 
easy to understand why the tremendous 
impact of unemployment has been so 
severe in our urban communities. They 
began to feel the consequences of unem- 
ployment two or three years before 1929. 

As cities have grown problems ot 
many kinds have developed. As political 
entities they have had to undertake more 
and more public services. One third of 
all the nation’s public employes now 
serve cities, their services costing, in 1932, 
more than $41 billion. 


‘THE STUDIES OF THE URBANIZATION Com- 
mittee of the National Resources Board 
brought to light the vulnerability of city 
life as we know it in the United States. 
The most drastic inequalities of income, 
widespread poverty and cyclical unem- 
ployment together with so much inse- 
curity were shown, that the inevitable 
conclusion was that neither urban indus- 
try nor mass production economy can 
continue to function properly unless 
something is done to stabilize the pur- 
hasing power of urban workers. We face 
a stark imbalance of economic develop- 
ment in many places. Various industries 
are so lacking in articulation that it is 
impossible to achieve a maximum em- 
ployment for the available labor supply 
in these communities or a minimum of 
seasonal and cyclical fluctuation in their 
payrolls. This fundamental weakness 
brings in its train migrant labor, an in- 
creased unemployment load, lower 
wages, shrunken purchasing power, loss 
of business, untenanted property, tax ar- 
rears and curtailed municipal services. 

It is impossible in brief compass even to 
list all the problems studied by our com- 
mittee. Among them are city deteriora- 
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If the City Fails, America Fails 


tion as well as city growth; the rapid ob- 
solescence of the city plant; real estate 
booms and depressions; the lack of a 
sane urban land policy; the tragic hous- 
ing conditions among millions of urban 
workers; menaces to health; juvenile de- 
linquency; and the great burden which 
unprevented crime places upon civiliza- 
tion. Vocational education, re-education 
and rehabilitation, together with adult 
education, were immediate challenges 
which our public schools must meet. 

Cities are still mere legal creatures of 
guardian states. Most states refuse to 
function adequately with respect to them. 
Overlapping governmental agencies, 
conceived for a rural existence, hamper 
growth and life. This situation is ag- 
gravated when urban communities strad- 
dle state lines or answer to different 
jurisdictions. 

Among the specific recommendations 
made by the committee, the chief one is 
that the federal government should con- 
tinue its recent policy of cooperation and 
assistance to urban populations. In a day 
of national industrial organization, 1t 
has become impossible for the city to 
meet its problems alone. The establish- 
ment of an agency of urban research 
comparable to the services now given 
agricultural areas is urged. So long as 
cities are subject to periods of economic 
distress, the committee believed a federal 
credit agency should be available to them 
as well as a permanent public works 
authority to provide a national program 
of useful employment when private em- 
ployment fails. A grants-in-aid policy for 
the attainment of certain objectives, a 
national housing policy, a permanent 
national planning board and a compre- 
hensive tax survey are recommended. 
To help solve metropolitan problems 
which cross city and state boundaries, 
interstate compacts are suggested. 


I'v Is HIGH TIME TO ATTACK CIVIC BLIGHT 
and corrosion. Standards of city life can 
yield improvement without neglect of 
the difficulties facing rural areas. We look 
forward to a day when national urban 
preparedness can meet urban insecurity 
and unemployment. If the city cannot 
of and by itself solve the deeper problems 
of industrial organization we must look 
to the higher strategy of planning as ba- 
sic to decent city life and the conserva- 
tion of our human resources. Nor can 
the nation flourish without its urban in- 
dustrial centers or without the country- 
side; or without an organic balance be- 
tween them. As never before the fact of 
the city must be reckoned with. 


New Stepping Stones for American Homes 


BROKEN FLAGS OR FLAT BOULDERS LED UP 
through mud or grass to the front 
doors of colonial and frontier America. 
Today we have the first stepping stones 
that, from such rookeries and shacks as 
those pictured opposite, lead on to a con- 
certed national program of public low 
cost housing. One which in the long run 
confronts a staggering shortage of two 
million dwellings and the replacement of 
three million more that are obsolete. 
These stepping stones are relatively small 
at the start and naturally enough in these 
days of concrete each is or must be a mo- 
saic of one sort or another. 


1 THERE ARE HALF A HUNDRED PROJ- 

* ects in our first stepping stone laid 
by the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration. Twenty-three al- 
ready occupied; tenants already selected 
for most of the others—little detached 
houses, or multiple dwellings, built on 
slum areas or vacant sites, north, south, 
east and west. 

' On a crisp morning in October, I vis- 
ited the largest of them—Williamsburg 
Houses leased and operated by the New 
York Housing Authority—located in one 
of Brooklyn’s most blighted areas. Vans 
were drawing up before one doorway in 
this new  twelve-block development. 
Early in the new year, 1600 families will 
be inhabiting its bright, airy, modern 
apartments, overlooking landscaped 
courts and playgrounds. Across the street, 
shabbiness and deterioration hang on, al- 
though already there are signs that this 
modern newcomer is stimulating its old- 
fashioned neighbors to spruce up. 

They are not to be sneezed at, these 
projects. Look at the pictures that follow 
and bear in mind that more than 20,000 
families, well toward 100,000 men, wo- 
men and children, will soon be living in 
their like. And that in moving in, most 
of them will have left dark indecencies 
and discomforts behind. They will pay 


by LOULA D. LASKER 


no more for the sunlight and conve- 
niences of the new than they can afford 
—although their annual incomes are 
$1500 or less, mostly $1000 and below— 
incomes which ordinarily cannot provide 
decent shelter if other equally important 
hcusehold needs are to be met. The ex- 
planation is that their rents—averaging 
$5.32 per room per month—will cover 
only 55 percent of the cost. Under the 
exigencies of the depression, really to 
stimulate employment in a stricken basic 
industry, the difference comes out of the 
collective family budget of the United 
States. Out of a total outlay of $135 mil- 
lion, grants from the federal treasury have 
covered $60 million—or $10 million less 
for all these fifty housing demonstrations 
than it takes to build one battleship. 
This takes no account of the savings to 
be looked for as a by-product of the in- 
yestment. For slums are luxuries. Take 
the site of the Cedar Central project at 
the top of this page. This occupies less 
than one hundredth of the land area of 
Cleveland on which one fortieth of all 
Clevelanders lived. (The percentages are 
.73 percent and 2.4 percent to be exact.) 
Yet 7 percent of the delinquency known 
to the city authorities issued from this 
district; 21 percent of the murders dur- 
ing the last twelve years were committed 
in it; 26 percent of the houses of prosti- 
tution lined its streets; 13 percent of 
Cleveland’s deaths from tuberculosis took 
place here. The area absorbed 14.4 per- 
cent of all the money spent in the city 
for fire protection; 6.5 percent of that 
spent for police. It turned in a nominal 
tax income of $225,035 in 1932 against 
public expenditures in the same area 
(city, county and board of education) of 
$1,356,980. To this add $490,836 spent 
by private agencies for visiting nurses, 
day nurseries, associated charities and 
other welfare agencies. A total of $1,747,- 
402 represents the initial annual cost te 
the community of maintaining this small 
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slum area. Some of these public services 
should go on—be enhanced; but the 
Cedar Central housing project strikes 
at the wastage in money and life. 


OUR SECOND STEPPING STONE IS MADE 
* up of provisions of the United States 
housing act—better known as the Wag- 
ner-Steagall bill which Congress passed 
last August—foundation for our first 
permanent national housing program. 
We should never have had it without 
that first stepping stone, with its fifty 
projects, their honest shortcomings, their 
creative promise, born of experiment and 
emergency. As result $500 million is now 
available for loans over a_ three-year 
period for public low cost housing; in 
addition to $25 million annually for an- 
nual or capital subsidies. Under appoint- 
ment of President Roosevelt, we have our 
first housing administrator—Nathan 
Straus, New York business man and 
executive, sponsor of Hillside Houses in 
the Bronx and former member of the 
Housing Authority of New York City. 
Nonetheless, in contrast to its predecessor 
of depression days, the new housing 
program is a decentralized one. Under 
the new set-up Uncle Sam, through his 
new United States Housing Authority, 
is counselor, banker, standard setter; but 
no longer will he undertake to build and 
operate directly. 


For OUR NEXT STEP WE COME TO A 

* pudding stone made up of the forty- 
eight states, and it is slippery footing as 
yet. Eighteen of them have wholly failed 
to set up enabling legislation for local 
housing authorities which is prerequisite 
to the receipt of federal funds. Even the 
thirty farsighted states have many of 
them not seen far enough, for their 
enabling legislation is inadequate, marred 
by legal pitfalls, fails to provide for tax 
exemption or is limited to a single city. 

(Continued on page 668) 
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(Continued from page 664) 
WHICH BRINGS US TO A VERITABLE 
¢ mosaic of unpreparedness on the 
part of »American municipalities. The 
need is there. In 1925, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 491,222 
new dwellings were put up in 257 typical 
American cities; ten years later the figure 
had dropped to 22,063. To help make 
up for these heavy arrears, few cities are 
legally ready to take part in the public 
program. Only fifty have housing author- 
ities; fewer are in position to make finan- 
cial contributions in the form of tax 
exemptions, free public services or what 
have you, that will open their way to 
federal grants or loans in the next three 
years. 

Here European cities have outstripped 
ours as participants in national housing 
programs in the post-war years. In Co- 
penhagen every fifth person now lives 
in a dwelling put up either by the town 
or what are called public utility societies 
—and therefore out of the speculation 
market. In Holland from 1919 through 
1922 one family out of thirteen was 


housed in a new dwelling. Half received 
some form of public backing. The same 
is true of Sweden, where 130,000 houses 
have been built between 1917 and 1929. 
In England every industrial center is 
rimmed with new construction and over 
three million dwellings have been built 
since the war—1,180,000 with some 
form of government aid. 

To match these showings, conservative 
estimates put the minimum American 
need at one million houses annually for 
the next ten years. Here, too, we have at 
length accepted the challenge that to pro- 
vide good housing is a public responsi- 
bility. So doing, through government 
subvention, we have done a goodly bit in 
broaching the low rent problem; but the 
problem of /ow cost housing has scarcely 
been touched. Cut down standards, cry 
the critics of our experimental projects. 
Then you can build for many times this 
number. But build what? No one has yet 
offered a convincing answer. So far as 
the government goes, the fund for re- 
search included in the original Wagner- 
Steagall bill fell by the wayside. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, WHICH MAY B 

* looked to for the broadest ot 
stone of all to American homes of the 
future, has not as yet matched the prow. 
ess and research through which autos 
and radios, for example, have been 
brought within the reach of the masses 
The lower income groups need _bettes 
homes but equally, capital needs this po: 
tential market if the peaks and curves 
in construction are to be ironed out 
Until low cost housing is an actuality 
this basic industry can never be stabil 
ized. Until a dwelling cheap enough te 
meet the requirements of the nearly twe 
thirds of our population whose incomes 
are below $2000, it will not “happen 
here. FP 

But enlightened selfishness should in 
duce industry not to leave a stone um 
turned that might pave the way toa 
product in low cost housing that will 
satisfy and pay. The prefabricated house 
has so far overshot this mark. New mate: 
rials and building units offer one line 
of attack. An overhauling of what ts 
and is not essential to good housing of 
fers another. Guaranteed employment 4 
third—as a substitute to alternating peri: 
ods of high pay and seasonal idleness: 
There might be an unanticipated re 
sponse if the federal housing administra: 
tion should bring real estate interests. 
credit agencies, the construction indus: 
try, labor and housing consumers, to 
gether in search of new and concerted 
lines of attack in bringing costs down 
and. homes up. 


As IT IS, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS 
focused public attention on the problem 
and set new styles in household and 
neighborhood planning. We are begin- 
ning to think in modern patterns of 
group if not mass production. Mean- 
while there is every reason to predict that 
our public program will stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise in housing rather than 
put it out of business. European expert 
ence for two decades goes to show as 
much, Without it, our stepping stones to 
good homes have been few and far be- 
tween. Today, at last, they make a path. 
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low Far Have We Come? 


by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


The editor of The Emporia Gazette gives us a sprightly close-up 


of his midwestern community — and a searching “continuity” 
for his U.S.A. He himself needs no introduction as dean of 


our interpreters of American life. 


HOLD, sAID Paut, “I sHow you a Mystery!” AND FIRST 
all, like him I want to show you a strange, and, to me, 
explicable thing. It’s the town of Emporia typifying 
merican urban life and Lyon County symbolizing our 
ral life. Twenty-seven thousand people lived in our 
wn and county a quarter of a century ago and the cen- 
s shows almost exactly the same number of people living 
re now. But a survey of life at the end of this quarter 
a century indicates an amazing change. It is a change 
the standard of living. 

The town depends almost entirely upon the surround- 
g county. Certainly upon trade conditions in the en- 
roning state. The production of wealth in this county 
$ not greatly increased in these twenty-five years. The 
umber of acres under cultivation is about the same. The 
nount of brains and brawn fertilizing those acres is 
day what it was when Taft was president. Yet, for some 
ason, the things we are using now in our daily lives to 
ake them brighter and happier cost two or three times 
much as the things we used a quarter of a century ago, 
id yet for all our excess spending our bank deposits have 
ore than doubled, which shows that with our prodigality 
© are saving. It’s crazy as a bedbug—but there it is! 


EM 1. Equipment—In that twenty-five years in Emporia 
d round about we multiplied the number of automobiles, 
icks, and gasoline motor vehicles by ten. We have now 
ore than eight thousand pleasure cars—one for every fam- 
. We had less than two hundred a quarter of a century ago. 
id the motor industry, with its filling stations, its garages, 
automobile sales stations, its stores selling accessories, has 
ought a new and unbelievably profitable industry into the 
unty. Who supports it? Mostly the farmers and townspeople 
10 twenty-five years ago were grumbling because they 
uldn’t make ends meet. They are carrying on their shoul- 
rs this great industry employing probably upwards of a 
ousand people. And we are still grumbling that we can’t 
ake ends meet. 

In addition to that, we have paved Lyon County with two 
indred fifty miles of all-weather roads, twenty-five of it 
nerete, seventy-five of bituminous mat, and the rest gravel 
macadam, and we have paved it without using bonds. The 
ite helped but most of the help has come out of our own 
cket. We have no state road debt. And in addition to these 
od roads, we are supporting the radio industry which is, of 
urse, small compared with the automobile industry but 1s 
Jl an expensive toy. We have tripled the number of tele- 
ones in use in the county. We have about as many tele- 
lones as there are houses in the town and county. The 
lephone saturation point is reached. And in eight houses in 
n in Emporia, and seven in ten in the county, are radios. 


With one car and one telephone for every family there 
an appalling load upon the gross income of this county 
hen one realizes that the gross production has not in- 
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creased and taxes have risen 20 percent! It just doesn’t 
seem to be true and yet the figures in the county clerk’s 
office show that it is true. It’s a fairy tale based upon reality. 

Nor is that all. Emporia is the retail center of the county. 


Irem 2. Goops—Our stores carry larger stock than they did 
in 1912, Where a quarter of a century ago the turnover was 
two or three times a year, now the turnover is from thirty to 
sixty days. Instead of two or three big stores that used to get 
their dry goods and hardware and groceries in carload lots, 
in great wooden boxes, now we have innumerable small shops 
to which ready-to-wear is shipped from New York and Chi- 
cago every week in pasteboard cartons. It is sold sometimes 
on big special sales advertised in the Gazette before the cartons 
are burned. Here is an amazing change in the merchandising 
business. It is nation-wide. The change, of course, requires 
higher transportation charges because these cartons come into 
town by express, by truck, by parcel post, and once in a while 
by airmail. A style is not splashed on Fifth Avenue in New 
York a week, until it appears on Commercial Street in Em- 
poria and in all the Emporias of this great land. Freight has 
been superseded by the other transportation services in much 
of the merchandising, yet the car handlings of America in a 
quarter of a century have jumped upward as has everything 
else in the twenty-five year boom. 


Irem 3. Foops—A quarter of a century ago, in the windows 
of the grocery stores were the seasonal fruits of the country- 
side and the vegetables grown within hauling distance of the 
town. In addition to that, a few citrus fruits, bananas, and at 
Christmas half a dozen exotic foods were hurried across the 
land by fast freight to feed the few rich people in the town. 
Now the whole year round in the grocery windows of Em- 
poria, in thirty stores at least, are to be found always cauli- 
flower, fresh peas, green beans, lettuce, carrots, and great 
luscious citrus fruits of kinds undreamed of by our fathers. 
In addition to that, are avocados, melons, Japanese persim- 
mons in season, strawberries the year round. In the fall and 
winter, artichokes, brussels sprouts, mountains of spinach, 
Chinese cabbage, pomegranates, priced cheaply enough so that 
everyone can enjoy them. Certainly they come in quantities 
which makes it easy for the common man on a salary of less 
than $1500 a year to enjoy these things. 


So we are better fed and better dressed than we ever 
were before and we are spending, if the number of gro- 
ceries is any indication, three or four times more for food 
than we were a quarter of a century ago. And it’s vastly 
better, more nourishing food. So unquestionably we are 
better clad, at least more attractively clad and better fed 
and are better able to pay for our good food and decent 
looking clothing than our grandfathers were and we have 
more money in the bank than they had besides—even in 
these hard times. 


Irem 4. Homes—In 1912 we had a dozen or twenty big 


houses; houses that required two hired girls and a gardener 
who also was a chaufleur for the aristocracy that owned the 
few motor cars in town. The local plutocrats who owned those 
houses are dead. The houses were changed first to fraternity 
and sorority houses for the college students of the town. 
Then, the big houses disintegrated into boarding houses. But 
boarding houses were displaced by hamburger joints and 
cafés downtown on Commercial Street. Then the big houses 
became rooming houses, and then just naturally went to 
pieces. And are now for the most part old rookeries. 

Hired girls’ wages in the days of the first Roosevelt anged 
from $2 to $7 a week and a hired man could be had for $20 
or $25 a month and board. Now a hired girl is worth from 
$5 to $15 a week in Emporia according to her talents and 
you pay $30 for the meanest kind of a man about the house 
who doesn’t work full time. 

So the big house in the small town is passing. But in the 
outskirts of every town are new “developments.” Flashy, 
handsome, little houses from four to seven rooms, stuck full 
of electrical gadgets to help with the cooking, the sweeping, 
the washing and ironing. From most of those houses the hired 
girl is gone. A woman comes in to clean the house Fridays 
and Saturdays. What’s become of the hired girl? She’s down 
clerking in the little ready-to-wear shops that have multiplied 
so fast on Commercial Street. And she’s happier, she has 
more status, more self-respect, and an eight hour day. Shorter 
working hours and less physical grime and grind have digni- 
fied labor more than all the politicians’ oratory and with the 
dignity has come the:chief end of it all. The growth of self- 
respect. For indeed the air of social progress is development 
in the spirit of man and only because man’s environment af- 
fects his spirit, is a change of environment worthwhile. Inso- 
far as shorter hours, better wages, a wider participation in the 
civilization that rises from a man’s toil makes the man a 
happier, kindlier, wiser, more self-respecting man, is it worth- 
while to struggle in the contest for social change. 


I THINK WE ALL HAVE MORE SELF-RESPECT AND WE HAVE 
bought it with a price. It has come with the miraculous 
growth of economic surplus. But where did that come 
from? The soil is supposed to be the source of wealth. 
Yet here in this county the same number of acres is being 
farmed by the same number of people and they are prob- 
ably taking the same gross income out of the soil. Here 
is this new world. Our fathers who died in the first decade 
of the old century, if they could see us today, would be- 
hold here the Utopia of which they dreamed. The farmer 
is in debt. His tenancy has multiplied. But even so he lives 
an easier life than his father knew. How does it happen? 
Behold, I show you a mystery. And now, let’s take some 
thought for a moment on the matter of how it happened, 
the history, political, social and economic of this strange 
and beautiful thing—the coming of a wider self-respect in 
American life! 


II 


LookING BACK OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS DURING WHICH A 
steady fight has been made by those who believe that a 
constant militant struggle to readjust our national income 
is necessary in view of the tendency of capital to amalga- 
mate, it is easy to say that the rich have grown richer. But 
it doesn’t mean much. We should ask ourselves: 


Have the rich grown comparatively more powerful than 
they were in the exercise of their acquisitive faculties in gov- 
ernment, in business and in our social life and order, in cam- 
parison with the middle class? No one can question but that 
in twenty-five years the middle class American has gained 
tremendously in comfort and in the luxuries which he enjoys. 
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But has he with these comforts and luxuries as much freedom 
of movement, as strong a voice in, say, government and bus 
ness, as he had in the days of the first Roosevelt? 
And another thing, a most important thing, what - abou 
labor? For instance, that section of unskilled labor insecure it 
employment and always on the edge of want? Has that grou 
bettered its condition actually and comparatively? | 


Twenty-five years ago progressive politicians like thi 
elder La Follette and Theodore Roosevelt believed that i 
the environment of the underprivileged could be i 
proved, the free exercise of their latent qualities woul 
guarantee them a better place than they held in the soci 
order. We have been watching during this quarter of ; 
century in America the struggle of the environment 
theory to reconstitute our social and economic order fo 
benefits of the proletariat and for the middle class. Tc 
that end we have been trying to use government as af 
agency of human welfare. The environmentalists in ow 
politics, and they included practically all the liberal anc 
progressive leaders, were not revolutionists. They believec 
in the evolutionary, political and social and economy 
process. First of all they stood for law and order. No bar 
ricades blocked the streets even in their wildest dreams. — 


TO UNDERSTAND THESE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORMERS 0} 
the first decade of the century it is necessary quickly tt 
look behind them at their background. Theodore Roose 
velt and Robert M. La Follette were the residuary legatee 
of William Jennings Bryan. They rejected Bryan’s mon 

tary theory but adopted his complaint against monopoly 

particularly against the railroad monopoly and the rapidl 
organizing industrialists. Bryan was the child of the popw 
lists who were led by General James B. Weaver in 189. 
and whose populist platform written in the late eightie 
and early nineties came directly out of the social vision 0 
the Greenbackers and‘the Grangers who rose and flour 
ished in the Middlewest in the seventies and eighties. Bacl 
of that, before the Civil War, the slavery question ove 

shadowed all other social reforms. So that one may sa’ 
that it was fifty years ago that America’s fight opened fo 
social and economic justice which culminated in the pro 
gressive or Bull Moose party platform of 1912. : 

It is from there, the Bull Moose platform and th 
Wilson policies, that we must start when reviewing th 
progress Americans have made in the last quarter of © 
century in chaining the lion of plutocrat rapacity. | 

It is hard to realize that a generation ago United State. 
Senators were elected by legislatures and that only by | 
subterfuge of the primary law was it possible for the pec, 
ple to get a direct vote upon United States Senators. It i 
obvious that the character of the Senate has changed sinc, 
the adoption of the amendment providing for diree: cleg 
tion of United States Senators. 

It has been nearly twenty years since the last of the Wall 
Street senatorial bosses passed. Forty years ago Senato) 
Hanna controlled the Senate. After Hanna came Aldrich, 
After Aldrich came Penrose and there the line stops, 
Lodge and Curtis were entirely different types. The Senat’. 
committees were reorganized after the Wall Street bosse. 
left and the progressive bloc has held a balance of powe). 
in the Senate since then. 


WHAT HAS THIS BLOC DONE WITH ITs POWER? WELL, TH! 
Constitution was amended to provide for the income tax! 
Certainly there was a major weapon for economic democ: 
racy. Following the income tax came woman suffrage, :: 
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mocratic measure, which has unquestionably engaged 
> intelligence of women if it has not purified American 
litics greatly. Prohibition as a noble experiment came 
0 the Constitution and went out proving perhaps clear- 
that the popular will may find easy expression in our 
damental law if that will is definitely declared. The 
cent lame-duck amendment brings the people a little 
yser to their government. 

Now these amendments which have come as the result 
| the political activities of liberalism have affected the 
litical relations between the people and their govern- 
ent. Even the income tax amendment has its political 
vase. For it has stripped the rich of some of their surplus 
hich once was devoted to political control. But in this 
larter of a century we have seen other major changes 
me into our federal government, changes which the 
vironmentalists fathered. After Theodore Roosevelt took 
€ progressive platform to the people in 1912, it was ob- 
ous that a third party could not exist in this country 
hile the electoral college remained as an institution. So 
e Progressive Party passed. But it had some funds on 
ind and after the election of President Wilson moved its 
sadquarters to Washington where a group began draft- 
g bills and putting them into the Democratic hopper, 
Ils which expressed the ideals of the Progressive Party. 
hose bills became laws and we have the established 
ederal Trade Commission, the United States Tariff Com- 
ission, the strengthened Interstate Commerce Commis- 
on, and a Communications Commission; we have hedged 
out in many ways, activities which fifty years ago were 
e unquestioned privileges of organized wealth. We may 
ot have taken the wolf away from the door of the poor 
it we have certainly manicured the claws of the wolf 
1d he doesn’t scratch so destructively as he did before 
¢ Progressive fight of 1912. 

When Wilson left the White House the conservatives 
alked in. But they had to fight with a recalcitrant Con- 
ess. Neither Harding, Coolidge nor Hoover ever at any 
me had control of the U. S. Senate though the Republi- 
majority there sometimes was uncomfortably large. 
he progressive bloc voting with the Democrats when 
ey chose and with the Republicans when the Republi- 
ins would take the progressive course shaped most of the 
gislation in the third decade of the century. During that 
scade the socialization of federal credit which began in 
e Wilson administration with the establishment of the 
deral reserve act became American public policy. The 
rmers forced it. Federal agencies were established during 
at third decade to lend money—more or less govern. 
lent money—to farmers. And when the crash came in 
29, Herbert Hoover took America far into the realm of 
cialized credit when the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
oration was established. Benjamin Harrison and Grover 
leveland probably turned restlessly in their graves when 
ley saw the government lending money to banks, to rail- 
ads, to insurance companies, to stabilize our economic 
‘stem. Even before the election of Franklin Roosevelt, 
merican banks were stuffed full of government bonds. 
foreover, these banks were so drastically regulated that 
ley were virtually government agencies acting under 
overnment supervision and control and all but federal 
1anagement. Moreover, in the Hoover administration 
rice-fxing for farm products had given agriculture a 
mi-public status. The farmer’s wheat, corn, cotton, cat- 
e, hogs and his land were in a way affected by public use. 
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The Common Man Comes to Power 


PossiBLy THIS Was A coop THING. PossisLy nor. Bur it 
was opposed heartily by the centripetal forces of organized 
commercial greed and they lost their fight. Good or bad, 
this gradual socialization of credit and agriculture in the 
third decade indicated that the primary, the direct election 
of the United States Senator, and the various gadgets for 
political control of the masses, had given the common man 
power to express himself in government and to make his 
private sentiment, public sentiment. Never before in the 
history of our Constitution has political power in the 
hands of the middle class voter exercised such direct influ- 
ence for good or for evil upon the federal government as 
it has exercised that influence in the last twenty-five years. 
Not since Woodrow Wilson came into the White House 
and scarcely for a decade before that has any major fight 
in the American Congress been won definitely and cer- 
tainly by the forces of plutocracy except in passing the 
tariff bills in that time. In making tariffs the political 
horse-trader was able to serve his industrial masters. But 
even there the establishment of the tariff commission is at 
least a potential weapon to strip the winner of his victory. 


So much for major restrictive federal legislation. Minor 
laws have come out of Congress which greatly cramp the 
directing forces of that acquisitive collectivism which for 
want of a better name we call capitalism. One significant 
law requires them to go through the state district and 
supreme courts and bars them from the lower federal 
district courts on all cases affecting utility rates in inter- 
state commerce. A thousand abuses were wiped out with 
that statute. Every year has seen similar cinching of the 
forces of greed in our industry and in commerce. Time 
and again Congress either through legislative enactment 
or through its confirmation power or the power of investi- 
gation has seriously rebuked and crippled those who 
would use government as a shield for special privilege. 
The investigation of the oil scandals, the passage of the 
Adamson law establishing the right of Congress to set an 
eight-hour limit on railway labor, the appointment and 
confirmation of Justice Brandeis, and the rejection by the 
Senate of senatorial candidates or members of the Senate 
whose seats were secured by the use of tainted money or 
corporate influence, the refusal to confirm men for high 
places whose plutocratic bias was too obvious, and even 
sometimes the threats unjustly presented against confirma- 
tion of some open-minded men, have revealed a latent 
power in the hands of the liberal bloc in Congress which 
has been wholesome even when the threat was unjust. The 
power may have been abused, but it did exist. 

In the states, during the last generation, the same forces 
which have kept Congress moving forward, have brought 
the state legislatures and governors back of the liberal 
bloc into line with congressional achievement. Politically, 
the ballot laws have been strengthened, making corrup- 
tion more difficult, giving the average voter more power 
in state affairs through the initiative and referendum 
which now is in use in more than half the states and in 
practically all of the liberal states, and in various other 
ways cramping the power of organized privilege. But it 
has been a battle. Losses have come along with the gains. 
Reaction often has followed ill-considered liberal move- 
ments for which states were not prepared. Sometimes but 
not often the lower courts have undone what legislatures 
have tried to do. Except in the case of child labor legisla- 
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tion the Supreme Court has been probably on the whole 
more liberal than either the Republican or Democratic 
majority or the average President in the White House in 
the last thirty years. In the matter of labor of women and 
children, the Court has taken three positions in that time, 
two of them distinctly liberal. In the states the gain in 
child labor legislation has been definite and everywhere 
the liberals have seen a marked advance in matters of sani- 
tation and hygiene. Here is one salient which has not been 
successfully captured by the forces of reaction. 


“Passing Prosperity Around” 


THE STATUS OF ORGANIZED LABOR IS MUCH STRONGER BEFORE 
the law today than it was in Theodore Roosevelt’s time. 
Slowly the power of the lower courts to enjoin workmen, 
‘ picketing in labor disturbances, has been checked. The right 
of collective bargaining which was formerly promised in 
three Republican platforms before it was established in 
federal law is certainly stronger in the states than it was 
two or three decades ago. Hours of labor have been short- 
ened in those decades by law and by usage in many indus- 
tries and in practically all the manufacturing industries. 
However it does bring us to the question: What about 
the underprivileged, the man with one talent? How far 
is the unskilled worker’s economic position determined 
by his intellectual equipment? How have the environ- 
mentalists succeeded with the proletariat? What about 
the cruel social injustices which stirred man’s rage a gen- 
eration ago? Have they been increased or lessened for 
those who do the rough work of our American world? 
These are questions which cannot be answered by sta- 
tistics. But that the underprivileged have had some share 
in the obvious advance of the middle class seems fairly 
evident. They use the roads to an extent. They occupy the 
motor cars. They are somewhat protected by hygienic and 
sanitary legislation. Their children go to school more 
hours per year, and to better schools than they enjoyed a 
quarter of a century ago. Ready-made clothing has given 
them a more attractive exterior than they displayed in the 
days of their fathers. Except in the South among those 
who live in the lowest economic levels, standardized foods 
packaged by mass production have given the poor a 
somewhat, but not much, wider diet. They have shared 
something of the benefits of our machine age which have 
been so bountifully lavished upon the middle class. A little 
gain, but not much, in the housing of the poor has been 
achieved since the World War was declared and the 
grosser forms of vice which ate like cancers into the poor 
have been checked and today are to a certain extent re- 
moved from their environment; but there the gain is only 
slight. As for the very poor, those who live in the inde- 
cently low economic levels, no one can say that they have 
shared as the middle class has shared the blessings and 
the benefits of the American social and economic advance. 
Some gains, small gains, they have seen. But that is all. 


And what about the farmer? Statistics will prove 
nothing there. He has gone in debt. That, statistics will 
show. He has lost his farm and is a tenant, much more 
widely than farmers were in the days of their fathers. 
He seems to have a smaller net income than the farmer of 
Taft’s day, but he has more goods. He certainly has more 
luxuries, motor cars, radios, telephones, store food, store 
clothes, good roads, better schools, and through the movies 
more diversion than any farmer ever has had on the planet 
before. But the liberals cannot brag much about what they 
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‘from back- breaking labor more generally by machiner 


have done for the farmer. They have tinkered a lot. Hi 
case is improved. But certainly he has not recovered fro nr 
the economic ills which oppressed him twenty years ago 
or forty years ago for that matter. Yet, he sends more chil 
dren to school and to highschool and to college, dresse 
better, sleeps later, eats a more varied diet and is relievec 


than he was in the days of his father. But when you haw 
said that, you have told the’story of progress on the farm 
Now how about the rich who are everlastingly gettin 
richer? Certainly we have more millionaires than T 
and Theodore Roosevelt knew. They live now in great 
luxury than formerly. But they live less exclusively i 
comparison to the really near-rich and the pretentio: 
would-be-rich and even in comparison with the substa 
tially well-to-do definitely middle class burghers. Yet pro 
ably there is a wider dissemination of the consciou 
arrogance of unconscious class than the rich knew in th 
old rough-and- ready shirtsleeve days of Harriman, Frick 
Schwab, Gary and “John D. the elder.” But certainl 
hereditary wealth takes more handicaps today than it dic 
a quarter of a century ago. The income tax and inheritance: 
tax cut deeply into its potential accumulations. Everywher 
amalgamated wealth in the high realms of plutocrati 
collectivism feels the leash of democratic law even if i 
does not feel the axe of the revolutionary guillotine. 
Have we kept up with the growing power of wealth i 
our democratic attempt to regulate and control indus 
and commerce? There again is the question. It’s a guest 
Evidence in plenty may be piled up to substantiate eithe 
an affirmative or negative answer to that question. B 
this much is sure: There is hope, more than shadows 
hope, that we are gaining on the problem of the contre 
of organized capital. At least we recognize the problenj 
even the capitalists themselves excepting a few encruste 
reactionaries realize that they are a problem. They an. 
the poor are problem-children. : 


Today 


IN THESE PAGES | HAVE COME UP TO THE SECOND Roosevel 
administration. That we have gone forward rapidly 1 
five years with the liberal program no one can question 
That we are going further, no one can doubt. That it is a 
evolutionary progress is too plain to be gainsaid. Also 1 
one may deny that in the evolutionary process we hav 
jumped a wide gap. We are in a new era. No politiciat) 
and few business men would care to go back to the day, 
of the Coolidge bull market, the days “of the “big boom) 
The social ethics, the political morals and the busine: 
philosophy of that day now have but an archaic interes’ 
We are thinking in new social, political and econom: 
terms. Moreover nothing can stop the steady process © 
democratic evolutionary growth in our economics and 3 i} 
our politics, giving the average man more political powe’ 
and more intelligence to use his political power for h 
economic welfare—nothing can slow down this mov 
ment but revolution. Our danger is not that we will mov 
into reaction. The menace of these days is that we me, 
go too fast and promote reaction. ‘ 
The lesson of the last thirty years is to trust evolutionat: 
processes that lie in our democracy. They have done wot, 
that justifies the democratic faith. They are here toda’: 
These gains are the “evidence of things not seen” in th’ 
eyes of the generation that fought at Armageddon. The 
are indeed the substance of things hoped for. , 
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he Rise of Public Welfare 


by FRED K. HOEHLER 


For a counterpart to what has been happening, we must go back 
to the early spread of public education. Not so long ago the post 
of local poor master was the small change of political prefer- 
ment — only a step above a dog catcher. First has come the 
conviction that the welfare of citizens is the concern of all three 
levels of government — local, state, federal. Next organiza- 


tion — the effective implementation of this broad public re- 


sponsibility the country over. 


| 
| 


‘ODAY THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA ARE UNCERTAIN JUST WHAT 
ublic welfare means. In little more than a decade they 
ave been called on to take the jump, philosophically, from 
1¢ poor relief concept of Queen Elizabeth to the general 
relfare concept of Mr. Justice Cardozo. In practice they 
ave seen a relatively simple and limited conglomeration 
f services and aid for the dependent, the sick, the aged, 
1e widowed and the blind, burgeon into a broad, compli- 
ated, interlocking program to increase the security of all 
ie people. The jogging horse and buggy of the twenties 
; now a motor omnibus loaded with “categories” of public 
sistance, with relief, social insurances, institutions, agen- 
ies for the prevention of social distress, while more and 
qore special services jerk hopeful thumbs as it rolls along. 

Unique to this country has been this dramatic change. 
,ast summer, in a motor trip to the west coast, I saw 
he new concept struggling to implement itself, saw public 
velfare administration in its infancy and in its early 
dolescence. Three state departments were barely started 
-not yet licked into shape; others were wrestling with 
esponsibilities far beyond their original function. Every- 
vhere, it is the same story of new obligations for the wel- 
are of citizens being fitted into the permanent framework 
f government. The actual mechanism goes by various 
ames—department of public welfare, department of so- 
ial welfare, department of social security—and has a wide 
ariety of functions; but on the whole it has a fairly con- 
istent pattern starting with the social security services of 
hild welfare and public assistance together with such 
eneral relief as the state may provide. Some states add to 
heir correctional and mental hygiene programs, others 
naintain them separately. In most states unemployment 
ompensation and the employment service is administered 
yy a department of labor or by a special commission, but 
nh One conspicuous example unemployment compensation 
sa responsibility of the state department of social security. 
The arrangement is working well and may indicate a next 
tep in the consolidation of state bureaus and departments. 


telief and Public Welfare 

[ODAY THE FACT OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN BROAD PUBLIC 
velfare service is so readily accepted that we forget that 
nly five years ago it represented a radical departure from 
tradition. In 1932 President Hoover’s Organization on 
Jnemployment Relief gave its considered conclusion: 
irst, unemployment relief is a local responsibility; second, 
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if by some chance the situation gets worse, relief may 
become the business of the state; third, if and when the 
states can no longer bear the relief burden we will face 
the situation when we come to it. The change in philoso- 
phy between 1932 and 1937 is reflected nowhere more 
clearly than in Mr. Justice Cardozo’s opinion, upholding 
the social security act: 


Needs that were narrow or parochial a century ago may be 
interwoven in our day with the well-being of the Nation. 
What is critical or urgent changes with the times. 

The problem is plainly national in area and dimensions. 
Moreover, laws of the separate states cannot deal with it 
effectively. . . . States and local governments are often lacking 
in the resources that are necessary to finance an adequate 
program of security for the aged. 

When money is spent to promote the general welfare, the 
concept of welfare or the opposite is shaped by Congress, not 
the states. So the concept be not arbitrary, the localities must 


yield. 


One measure of the change is the increase in New 
York’s state welfare expenditures. In the fiscal year 1930- 
31, just before unemployment relief broke into the picture, 
the total budget for the then state department of public 
welfare, exclusive of institutions was $5,361,635 (in 1900 it 
was $88,140). Came then the Temporary Emergency Re- 
lief Administration which during its six-year lifetime dis- 
bursed $738,930,000 for unemployment relief alone. The 
estimated budget for the Department of Social Welfare 
for the next fiscal year, exclusive of institutions, is approxi- 
mately $70 million. 

On the public welfare calendar of this country two 
recent dates are written large, May 2, 1933, when the 
President signed the bill creating the FERA; and August 
14, 1935, when he signed the social security act. Both rec- 
ognized nationally that all three levels of government— 
federal, state and local—share responsibility for aid to 
needy persons. Until their enactment the federal partner 
had been lacking though there had been a wide develop- 
ment—general in the acceptance of principles but spotty 
in execution—of state-local partnership in old age as- 
sistance, and aid for dependent children variously called 
mothers’ aid and widows’ pensions. Of all the forms of 
state-promoted assistance, workmen’s compensation had 
had the widest acceptance in practice. State-local partner- 
ship in unemployment relief was under way in New York, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin and other states. Federal money, 
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STATE PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
APPROVED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


STATUS AS OF OCTOBER 25, 1937 
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but not federal partnership in administration, came into 
the relief scene through the “loans” of President Hoover’s 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

FERA was organized under pressure—it was not sur- 
prising that there should have been administrative inefh- 
ciency, decisions made and reversed with startling rapidity. 
The emergency was acute and money, large sums in the 
aggregate, had to be gotten through quickly to people in 
need. But even in its hectic beginnings and aside from its 
actual provision of relief, FERA was responsible for a 
sharp change in the popular attitude toward unemploy- 
ment, the unemployed and the whole relief problem. 
Under the impact of FERA’s facts and figures the notion 
that “a man could get work if he really wanted it” gave 
way to the sober realization that literally millions were 
“unemployed through no fault of their own.” 

From the start, FERA granted funds to existing state 
public welfare agencies held sufficiently well organized 
to administer them properly. Where such agencies were 
lacking new ones were established. In most cases the state 
agencies granted funds to local communities, to be admin- 
istered by public or private agencies, depending on the 
particular situation. Soon however, and for a number of 
reasons, FERA adopted the policy that public funds should 
be expended only by public agencies. It was at this point 
that the widespread coverage of the public welfare struc- 
ture as it exists today had its beginnings, but it should be 
remembered that federal participation was still in terms 
of “emergency.” 

With the social security act federal participation in as- 
sistance and services for the needy became a permanent 
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function. The act laid down a pattern of shared responsi- 
bility for the care of the aged, the blind and dependent 
children; provided grants-in-aid to the states for these 
programs and others, such as child welfare services, crip- 
pled children’s services, maternal and child health services: 
provided for two programs of social insurance, old age 
insurance set up on a federal basis, and unemployment 
compensation as primarily a state responsibility with fed 
eral supervision and aid. i 

As federal participation shifted from the FERA t 
agencies administering grants under the social securit 
act, state and local oragnizations began to adapt their 
form to the permanent program contemplated by the fed= 
eral legislation. In less than a year, a pattern emergec’ 
almost nation-wide in scope. The provision that public! 
assistance should be either administered or supervised by, 
a state agency resulted in a number of new state depart. 
ments of public welfare and in many reorganizations. Ir 
New England the traditional city-town system continues 
and in some states, chiefly in the South and West, loca” 
administration is through district offices of the state’ 
agency; but most states have provided state-wide system’ 


of county public welfare agencies. 
1 


Planning and Programs * 


Tus sHIFT IN THE CONCEPT OF PUBLIC WELFARE AND IN IT!’ 
instruments has had many facets. Most notable to me ie 
the changed attitude of the public agency itself towarc 
persons in need of assistance. They now are seen as humar’ 
beings involved in personal and family situations that car# 


not be resolved by a sack of coal, a basket of groceries on 
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ven by the cash equivalent of “minimum subsistence.” 
here is a growing realization on the part of officials and 
ublic alike that behind the figures and the charts of the 
ublic assistance programs are anxious bewildered people, 
ople even as you and I. 3 

A second new facet is the concern of public welfare 
gencies with the causes of dependency. We now have a 
-deral program of old age insurance. All forty-eight states 
ave enacted unemployment insurance statutes. All levels 
£ government are increasingly aware of the significance 
{ housing conditions. Local public welfare agencies here 
ind there are cooperating with other agencies in crime 
revention efforts. A few places are undertaking construc- 
sve programs for vocational training. Cincinnati, for ex- 
mple, is inaugurating a four-point program of vocational 
iducation for young persons; retraining for adult workers 
hose skills have been lost during unemployment or who 
nust develop new skills to meet the new demands of local 
adustries; organization of the casual labor market; and 
sroper study, treatment and, so far as possible, rehabilita- 
ion of the so-called unemployables. More and more we 
re realizing that proper preventive measures can reduce 
conomic hazard and avoid individual disaster, and that 
uch measures are of the fabric of the public welfare. 
The experience of the past few years has shown that 
dlanning is essential to public welfare programs. A num- 
er of states have surveyed needs and existing facilities to 
eet them. New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri 
wre among the states where reorganization of state and 
jocal public welfare administration was preceded by care- 
‘ul study by an independent survey commission. Perma- 
ent state planning commissions are coming to recognize 
heir responsibilities in the public welfare field. Many city 
ind county agencies are also trying to estimate ahead their 
needs and resources in relation to dependency. 

The acceptance of the term “public welfare” connotes a 
change from blanket treatment by rule and rote to per- 
sonal treatment of individuals. For example, the alms- 
ih our oldest provision for the indigent, has declined 
in practically every state. Thus a bulletin from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama stated that between November 1935, and 
August 1936, thirty-two county almshouses were closed 
with plans made by county departments of public welfare 
for the individual care of 415 persons. In the following ten 
months, twelve more were closed, leaving only eighteen 
where sixty-one had been less than two years before. 
Clearly such a scheme, looking to the welfare of those 
involved, means a new approach, and a personnel different 
from that held good enough for the almshouse. 


Personnel 


THE CHANGE IN STANDARDS OF PERSONNEL IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
administration has been one of the most important out- 
growths of the last changing years. The fight has not been 
easy, nor is it yet won. New legislation, almost without 
exception, has included provision for the establishment 
and maintenance of certain minimum standards. The 
whole matter of recruiting, retaining and training quali- 
fied personnel in public welfare administration is at pres- 
ent in an uneven stage of development. In nearly all the 
states I have visited in the past year—and that means most 
of the forty-eight—I found administrators struggling to 
find competent people. They are talking in terms of per- 
sonnel procedures, merit systems, training on the job and 
so on, but in practice many of them are handicapped be- 
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cause these things are not secure in basic legislation, are 
not wholly understood by the public and are resisted by 
old school politicians. 

It is heartening to come on instances of good stiff back- 
bone in defense of the public welfare service. One day last 
fall in a prairie state I witnessed the descent of the presi- 
dent of a women’s political club on the chairman of the 
welfare board. She had come for a job, held at the moment 
by as competent a public servant as the state possessed. 
Patiently the chairman explained the requirements of the 
job, the qualifications it demanded. She brushed them 
aside with “I'll have that job—or else. . . .” With complete 
courtesy he dismissed her, “Madam, until you can prove 
your competence it will have to be ‘or else’.” 

There are many indications of the growing pains which 
have checked public welfare administration in the per- 
sonnel area, but there are encouraging signs also. Indiana 
has placed its personnel problems for public welfare and 
unemployment compensation under the jurisdiction of a 
joint personnel agency. Michigan has put the personnel 
of its new state public welfare agency under the terms of 
the state civil service law. Pennsylvania has set up a state 
employment board to work with the Department of Public 
Assistance in the administration of a merit system for that 
department. In Arkansas, when the legislature passed a 
civil service bill blanketing in all encumbent employes, 
Governor Bailey discharged all members of the state and 
county staffs the day before the law became operative, then 
reappointed them on a temporary basis, thus necessitating 
competitive examinations for all. This drastic action may 
have been less desirable than a non-competitive or quali- 
fying examination, but certainly it was truer to the spirit 
of the merit system than a freezing of public welfare 
employment at the level of the moment, regardless of 
individual qualifications. 

State government in general, and public welfare agen- 
cies in particular, are looking more and more upon public 
personnel administration not simply as a matter of en- 
trance examination and protection of tenure, but as being 
concerned with in-service training, service ratings, work- 
ing conditions, policies on salaries, promotions, sick-leaves, 
vacations, transfers, and other day-to-day affairs of any 
functioning organization. The executive of a large metro- 
politan public welfare agency told me recently that one 
of his most pressing problems was dealing with his staff, 
organized along union lines, on these very problems. The 
newer public welfare legislation has been written with 
these considerations in mind. 

One of the serious difficulties of public welfare adminis- 
trators today is to maintain a balanced public welfare pro- 
gram. Take, for example, assistance to children and to the 
aged. FERA experience indicated that we have in this 
country approximately as many dependent children as 
aged in need of assistance. Yet the figures of the Social 
Security Board show that in April 1937, there were 1,297,- 
321 persons over sixty-five with average grants of $18.71 
a month in forty-two states receiving federal matching 
funds, while 338,869 dependent children had average 
grants of $9.93 a month in twenty-eight states cooperating 
with the federal government. The reasons for this dis- 
parity are clear. First, the Social Security Board reimburses 
states for 50 percent of their expenditures for the aged, 
for only 33% percent of their expenditures for children. 
Second, things being as they are in our democratic gov- 
ernment, legislators must hold themselves answerable to 
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the voters. Now almost every voter either is or expects to 
be over sixty-five years of age; on the other hand, every 
voter has passed through the stage of being a child. If this 
seems too cynical a view of the motives that accomplish 
social legislation, let me refer again to a recent trip to the 
West and Northwest. Without exception governmental 
officials and legislatures were under pressure for an in- 
crease in old age assistance allowances which if granted 
would crowd other services out of the picture. While I 
was in Denver, a conference of Associated Pension Or- 
ganizations was demanding larger pensions and lower 
age limits for the aged with no conception of the total 
assistance problem. Pressure groups, such as that confer- 
ence represented, are a potent political influence in many 
states but they are blind as bats when it comes to the needs 
of the whole dependent population. It seems obvious that 
child welfare services and aid to dependent children will 
not be financed adequately if the great pressure for more 
money to the aged continues. 


Health 


THE QUESTION OF PROVIDING MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL CARE FOR 
recipients of public assistance and for persons of low in- 
come is one of great current importance to public welfare 
agencies. In most places such provision is perfectly possi- 
ble under existing legislation, depending simply on the 
availability of funds. As a result, provision of free care for 
persons of low income is non-existent far too often. The 
story of a Negro housemaid in Chicago illustrates the 
shortsightedness of such lack of provision. Ellen is hard 
of hearing and is further handicapped by a bad ankle and 
by an abdominal tumor requiring surgical treatment. For 
the past year or so, she has managed to earn perhaps $30 
a month. Her application for admission to a public hos- 
pital for the tumor operation was denied on the ground 
that such service is available only to persons who are 
“destitute.” In other words, if she would give up her strug- 
gle to keep working and go on relief, the hospital would 
accept her and the operation would be performed. A strong 
feeling of independence keeps her from taking that step, 
so she goes on with part time work, while her health 
declines as a result of a condition easily correctable by 
surgery. On what characteristics, one may ask, do our 
legislators set a premium when a citizen is penalized for 
refusing to ask for relief? 

Hospital care in most places is provided in public insti- 
tutions up to the limit of their facilities with the overflow 
cared for in privately maintained hospitals paid on a per 
diem basis. Recent studies by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association in this field indicate, however, that much 
remains to be done in working out satisfactory relation- 
ships between hospital authorities and public welfare 
agencies. 


Budgets 


A PROBLEM OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE IN ANY PROGRAM IS 
where the money is to come from. The vast expenditures 
required for public welfare activities throughout the coun- 
try have necessitated a specialized grant-in-aid structure. 
Federal funds are available directly for work relief and 
rural resettlement, and to the states on a grant-in-aid basis 
for categorical public assistance—the aged, the blind, de- 
pendent children—some services to mothers and children, 
vocational rehabilitation and public health work. Funds 
for social insurance are raised by payroll taxes. The fed- 
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eral government no longer aids states and cities in the 
matter of direct relief. Most states have appropriated funds 
to aid the localities, but in others, the whole financial 
burden for this type of assistance has been turned back to 
the cities and towns, although limited sources of revenue 
make those units least able to raise the necessary funds. 
A number of cities—Chicago, Cincinnati, Toledo for ex- 
ample—are back to the days of relief crises. The situation’ 
in Chicago has centered chiefly around a lack of city 
funds, in Toledo and Cincinnati around the nes 
withdrawal of state aid after city budgets had been made 
up and taxes levied for the current year. In this confusio 
the need for definite, intelligent planning is clear. 
Local governments depend for revenue chiefly on a 
general property tax. Of recent years there has been an 
siderable feeling that these taxes are too high and in 
various places both the assessments and the rates have: 
been reduced. Tax limitations, statutory or constitutional, 
make it impossible for many localities to increase this: 
form of taxation to meet the needs of the general relief: 
program. In some states, homestead exemptions have re- 
duced further the revenue from this source. If these moye+ 
ments continue as part of the local tax structure, the need 
for state participation becomes clear. The American Pub+ 
lic Welfare Association, along with a number of other 
organizations, is on record as favoring federal grants to! 
states for purposes of general relief. Certainly one of the 
pressing needs at the present time is a thorough-going 
study of our national, state and local financial structure 
with, if possible, some tentative conclusions regarding the 
resources of the various states and localities. 


CUTTING ACROSS ALL BRANCHES OF PUBLIC WELFARE ADMIN~ 
istration as it is growing up are interstate problems. The 
old problems of stringent state and local settlement laws) 
are still present; new ones are being created as fast as new’ 
programs are inaugurated. In unemployment compensa-| 
tion, interstate problems are staggering. In public as) 
sistance they are far from being solved. The general: 
attitude on the part of each unit of government has been. 
that the transient part of the dependent population is the 
concern of somebody else. 

Looking at the whole American scene today, it is clea 
that public welfare has come a long way in the past te 
years. The statement that it has been universally accepted) 
as a regular function of government lacks any note of. 
the spectacular, unless we recall where we were ten: 
years ago. Under the pressures of these years, public wel, 
fare services have been expanded in scope and made avail: 
able to a large number of the people. In states where for- ; 
merly there was no local public welfare structure we see 
today city and county agencies cooperating with newly, 
created or reorganized state agencies. We have achieved 
by no means a complete pattern of well-rounded, ade 
quately financed public welfare. We can, however, look 
back on the last ten years and feel a degree of satisfaction” 
in what has been accomplished, realizing all the while’ 
how much remains to be done. The most encouraging. 
factor is the knowledge that we, the people of the Unitec- 
States, have developed a social conscience which requires 
the provision of public assistance and services to those - j 
need on a basis at least roughly comparable to a minimum): 
standard of living. Once a democratic nation assumes suchi, 
a responsibility as this, “all the King’s horses and all the: 
King’s men” can never pull it back again. 


Some Pages from the Survey Scrapbook 


We like to think the name we 
go by looks out on the future. 
Yet the name itself runs a 
long way back. The Dooms- 
day Book, if you please, car- 
ried the sociological and eco- 
nomic findings of a ‘Survey 
of Saxon Land and Folk.” 
Which may have been for 
better or worse for the Saxons! 

Your county surveyor today 
may not have as crusty a 
lineage as his next door 
neighbor, the sheriff, but his 
forebears long ago ran away 
with our name for their pro- 
fession. Booth in London, 
Rowntree in York, Patrick 
Geddes in Edinburgh, were 
pioneers in the modern study 
of cities; but so far as we 
knew at the time, The Pitts- 
burgh Survey of 1907-10, 
which gave us our name, was 
the first to recapture the an- 
cient meaning of the term and 


put it to work. 
© 


An Oxford scholar, one of 
the ranking international ex- 
“perts at Geneva, once selected what to him, because of their 
innovations, were the three most original American periodicals. 
Of these, he singled out Survey Graphic as the one which in its 
combination of qualities was without counterpart in Europe. 

As a publication we go back quite a bit, though not so far as 
our name. Fifty years ago Edward Everett Hale was editing 
Lend-A-Hand; forty-five years ago, John H. Finley and Paul 
Leicester Ford were editing The Charities Review. So we can call 
the creator of The Man Without a Country, the editor of the 
New York Times and the author of The Hon. Peter Sterling, 
Prenatal editors of ours. At least those early periodicals were of 
the family tree. Forty years ago, Edward T. Devine founded 
Charities (published by the New York Charity Organization 
Society, our parent body). This was our main taproot, and an- 
other was The Commons, founded by Graham Taylor, warden 
of the Chicago settlement of that name, and his associate then, 
ours today, John Palmer Gavit. A third root was Jewish Charity, 
edited by Lee K. Frankel. 

The architect of our membership corporation in 1912, whose 
constructive interest in philanthropic publications had reached 
back for twenty years, and was to reach forward for twenty 
more as president of Survey Associates, was Robert W. de 
Forest. Our cooperative society itself was without precedent as 


a new sort of educational institution. 
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that first survey as the type 
industrial city of America. 
We projected a close range 
inquiry into life and labor in 


the Pennsylvania steel district 


to see how far human engin- 
eering was matching mechan- 
ical. The findings were first 
published in Charities and 


The Commons, and then in 


six volumes by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, which under 
the directorship of John M. 
Glenn had made our Pitts- 
burgh Survey the object of 
one of its initial grants. Those 
findings included the first 
appraisals of overwork and 
overstrain — 12-hour days 
and 7-day weeks — in steel 
(Fitch, Commons, Leiserson, 
Byington); the first inductive 
American studies of work 
accidents (Eastman), of wage 
earning women on a city-wide 
basis (Butler), of the eco- 
nomic costs of  disease— 
typhoid fever (Wing);  to- 
gether with unique assessments 
of three civic survivals — a congeries of children’s institutions 
(Lattimore); a real estate tax system weighted against people 
least able to pay (Harrison); and a ward school system un- 
changed over the generations (North and Shaw). 

We interpreted at the same time the youthfulness, the energy, 
the civic initiative and engineering powers of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Whatever the flare-back in interested quarters at the time, 
the purpose of our work held: to make for understanding and to 
reinforce those who in Pittsburgh and the nation were striking 


out for social advance. S 


The Pittsburgh Survey gave us not only our name, but broad- 
ened our scope, reaching out from the poor and sick and 
ill-housed to the wage earning community—to everybody. It 
sharpened our working techniques “to get at the facts of social 
conditions in ways that would count.” And it strengthened that 
framework of educational functions on which we have built up 


cooperative support for Survey Associates:— 
e 


We chronicle developments . . . pool experiment and experi- 
ence ... afford a forum for free discussion . . . carry forward 
swift first hand investigations with a procedure comparable to 
that of scientific research . . . interpret the findings of others. . . 
employ photographs, maps, charts, the arts in gaining a hearing 


from two to twenty times that of formal books and reports. 
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Survey treatment is not confined to facts grimly driven home. 
Occasionally—and we wish oftener—a shaft of humor flashes 
through our pages, such as Louis Towley’s Gover’ment Cow, a 
mellow satire on Red Tape which Washington enjoyed with others. 

Gertrude Midmonthly 


Survey, has invented an author who doesn’t write! Miss Bailey 


Springer, managing editor of The 
Says. And what Miss Bailey says, in lighter vein, as she scouts 
about the country, getting right down to the grass roots of public 
and private welfare, and their administration, has made her advice 


famous wherever two or more social workers get together. 


MAISIING FAULS CUOUIN, 


Valuations put on men under the old rule of master and servant: k 
actual amounts paid for the loss of an eye, an arm, a leg. Meun- 
ier’s famous Puddler sits in bronze in Allegheny City, but took 
the witness chair for our Pittsburgh Survey at a civic exhibit put | 
on at Carnegie Institute. This photograph, greatly enlarged, was 4 
flanked by a huge death calendar with a red cross for each of the © 
500 men and women killed at their work in this one American — 
county in the year of Crystal Eastman’s study. The. three decades i 
since have seen the spread of safety engineering and workmen’s 
compensation laws. ; 
An early example of Survey techniques in visualization; and» 
also of those hazards of the working life on which the American j 
people are now closing in in the name of social security—not only 
in terms of industrial accidents and occupational diseases, but of - 


unemployment, old age and—to come—sickness. 4 


Possibly no other lay periodical was ever asked by a 
group of doctors to bring out a special issue on a disease! 

The result was our Hearts Number of 1924. It helped 

put heart disease on the map, alongside tuberculosis, 
which we had interpreted from the inception of the 
movement for its prevention and control. We collabo- | 
rated with such forerunners as Lillian D. Wald in the | 
field of public health nursing; Dr. Richard C. Cabot in 
that of hospital social service. The spread of public 
health administration had long been a major interest 
with us when Michael M. Davis opened up that of medi- 
cal economics—group practice, group payment, health 
insurance. His series of articles in 1927 was the first 
ever handled in the United States by a general magazine, 
and broke ground for the five-year study of the Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
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PULSE OF THE TIMES 


Two years after Survey Associates was founded the World War put to 
the test not only our mutual tolerance but the quest of facts. War 
victims, such as this little girl from a page of that period, represented 
a common cause of all humanity. The Survey was one of the few lay 
journals which gave a hearing to efforts at waging peace. 

It carried series of articles on the Canadian Patriotic Fund; on the 
work of the Red Cross and the Friends at home and abroad; and 
covered the work of civilian relief in all the countries at war. It came 
to grips with the problems of education, health and welfare that were 
revealed and magnified by American mobilization in 1917. 

Traversing fields of controversy, The Survey explored war boom 
towns; the northward migration of the Negro; rising industrial un- 
rest; breakdowns in liberties. On Armistice Day, Survey Associates 
called a three-day Demobilization Conference, which met under the 
chairmanship of Felix Adler. Out of it grew a series of special Recon- 
struction Numbers made possible by gifts of Mrs. Henry Goddard 
Leach. And from these sprang Survey Graphic as a magazine of social! 
interpretation, its Founders Fund headed most generously by Mrs. 
George D. Pratt; at the same time we gave up our old weekly schedule 


and instituted The Midmonthly Survey as a journal of social work. 


Beneath the surface of the twenties—the boom years and 
the jazz age—social work came of age as a profession, 
Just as, after the turn of the century, social practice had 
become infused with the advances in preventive medicine 
and applied economics, so now, like a fresh draught 
from the spring of science, came the application to case 
work of those advances in psychology and psychiatry 
which were giving new insight into human behavior. 
The pages of Survey Graphic and The Midmonthly 
Survey throughout this period are evidence of these new 
developments. 

From still further beneath the surface of the times 
our magazines registered the testimony of social workers 


as to the seams of unemployment which were to widen 


into the abyss of the depression. 
Rollin Kirby 


It was in the early winter of 1928 that we published our first 
article of warning; and in the spring of 1929 our special 
number on Unemployment. In 1930 and 1931, close-up staff 
articles on industrial districts—Cincinnati, Detroit, Toledo— 
revealed conditions that were getting scant attention in the 
press. In our magazines informed writers dealt with the strain 
upon the private welfare agencies, the stark need for public 
relief, the successive steps toward state and federal responsi- 
bility. 

Since 1933 the New Deal program (especially in relief, 
work relief, social security, conservation, housing, industrial 
standards) has been interpreted in scores of articles by pro- 
tagonists, by critics, by objective authorities and by staff 


investigators. 
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The Turn of the Century 


by CHARLES A. BEARD 


In characteristically vigorous strokes, Charles Beard limns this 


portrait of Raw Capitalism; heritage of 1900 — as a backdrop 


to where we stand today. This, as he sees it, was that conception 


of the American System which to its sponsors was natural, final, 


deterministic; — which, if their claims had held, would be with 


us unchanged today except for the worse — which still must be 


reckoned with by those who would “choose other values upon 


which to center their affections and labors.” 


Wuen THE SURVEY WAS LAUNCHED, ITS EDITORS FOUND 
themselves in the presence of a heritage bequeathed by 
the Respectability of the nineteenth century. There were, 
to be sure, deep stirrings and questionings, as old ideals 
and aspirations were turned upon the theories and prac- 
tices of Mark Hanna’s age. The country was in the midst 
of the Progressive upheaval, soon to be flattened out by 
the engines of war. Upton Sinclair had been invited to the 
White House and Jack London was prophesying things 
to come. But, on the whole the heritage was intact and any 
spokesman of Respectability could describe it with exact- 
ness in spite of rumblings on the Left. 

After all, Respectability had seen Thomas Jefferson, 
“infidel and Jacobin,” come and go. It had survived the 
“barbarian invasion” headed by Andrew Jackson. It had 
triumphed in 1896 over the “league of hell” that sponsored 
“the wretched, rattle-pated boy” William Jennings Bryan, 
as the New York Tribune characterized the Roman holi- 
day. The Supreme Court still stood “like a rock, five to 
four,” as the New York Sun presented the image, and 
United States Senators were still elected by the state legis- 
latures, though that system was slipping. 

By the turn of the century the passions of the war be- 
tween the Union and the Confederacy had died down. 
The “bloody shirt” no longer floated in the breeze. Indeed, 
the old scars had been well salved when survivors of the 
Confederate army, with a whoop and a hurrah, plunged 
into the nice “little war” of 1898 so zealously cheered by 
John Hay, Theodore Roosevelt, Joseph Pulitzer and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. Sons of the southern planters by 
the hundreds had gone into business in the South or in 
the North and had learned how to “cut big melons.” 
Railways, commerce, industry and profits were effecting 
a union of hearts, while the hangers-on of letters and elo- 
cution were celebrating the event in essay, story and 
oration. From eroding fields the scent of magnolias had 
spread over spinning mills and blast furnaces. The conti- 
nent had been rounded out and handed out. “Manifest 
destiny” hovered over the Pacific. 

Although the heritage of Respectability bequeathed to 
the twentieth century cannot be fully described within 
any compass, large or small, its chief features can be set 
down with considerable precision. Many sources provide 
authentic information. The statistics of rising industry and 
relatively declining agriculture record economic aspects. 
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Statutes and judicial decisions present the coverage of 
law. Debates in Congress and state legislatures reveal the 
hopes of men’s hearts. Arguments before the Supreme 
Court disclose the substance and poetry of things desired. 
Reports of strikes, panics, and breadlines yield knowledge 
stark and real, if seldom mentioned in Thanksgiving 
proclamations. Here, in these and other sources—and in 
memories of living persons—are the materials for an ac- 
count of the Respectability’s System, Dream, Heritage of 
1901, that bears the marks of realism. 


Property 


AT THE VERY CENTER OF THE HERITAGE was Property. 
Nearly all “valuable” things in earth and sky and water 
were deemed to be, necessarily, objects of private property. 
So, too, were intangible rights in such property, saving 
the vague sovereignty of the State, itself confined within 
the narrow limits of “police power.” Property in human 
beings had been abolished by war and law. Practically 
everything else was private property or on a fair way to 
become private property. All land, forests, minerals, and 
water power sites yet owned by the federal government— 
fragments of a once magnificent public domain—were to 
be turned into objects of private property, at low prices or 
no price at all, or by methods none too exacting, if not 
positively fraudulent. There was to be no public owner- 
ship of anything that might be expected to yield a profit. 
Minor exceptions merely served to illustrate the generality 
of the rule. To governments were assigned armories, 
roads, bridges, and other property required for the trans- 
action of public business. “I have thought,” said Joseph 
Choate to the Supreme Court in 1895, “that one of the 
fundamental objects of all civilized governments was the 
preservation of the rights of private property. I have 
thought that it was the very keystone of the arch upon 
which all civilized government rests.” To lay a tax on 
incomes, was, in Mr. Choate’s scheme of things, to pull 
down the keystone of the arch. Certainly Respecta- 
bility agreed with this theory. Certainly also it did not 
regard the preservation of public property as the keystone 
to anything—if a profit could be made out of possession. 

Coupled with the private ownership of property was 
the freest possible use of such property by the owners, 
whether natural persons or artificial persons known as 
corporations. Attached to ownership and use was the right 


or privilege to employ such property in making the maxi- 
mum profit—‘“all the traffic will bear.” Property .was to 
be bought, sold, transferred, or acquired with the mini- 
mum of government interference. Where necessary, gov- 
ernment was to record transfers and protect owners 
against acquisitive methods deemed fraudulent by the 
prevailing standards of propriety. But public interference 
with profits, whether arbitrary or uniform as to classes of 
property, was regarded as shaking the keystone of the 
arch. The special taxation of profits was repudiated, if 
suggested. The larger the profits, the better for all parties 
immediately concerned and ipso facto for all society itself. 
Large profits meant large payrolls, as afterward explained 
by Calvin Coolidge, who took his A.B. at Amherst in 
1895. Thus profit was not merely the incentive. It was the 
end—and the bigger the better, all around. If any econo- 
mist suggested that it was the morals and cultural institu- 
tions of society which made profits possible, rather than 
profits which sustained society, his suggestion was not 
writ large in the books on “economics.” 

Respectability was probably somewhat shocked when 
Boss Tweed declared at a legislative investigation in 1899 
that “every man in New York is working for his pocket.” 
That really was putting the matter a little baldly. But if 
anyone suggested that the profit motive was not the driv- 
ing force of economic enterprise, or that some other mo- 
tive such as the simple desire to make an honest living, or 
patriotism, or devotion to the public good could be substi- 
tuted, he was set down as a dreamer, if nothing worse. 


Paper 


WITH THE FREE USE OF MATERIAL PROPERTY FOR THE ENDS 
of private profit went a well-nigh unlimited right to 
employ, for the same end, intangible claims to material 
things—stocks, bonds, leases, and other paper signs of 
possession. State governments were expected to charter 
corporations and set them loose to operate throughout the 
country, without asking any searching questions or im- 
posing any severe limitations on them or their methods. 
Owners of stock, bonds, and other evidences of property 
were free to make mergers and combinations, substitute 
new paper for old, issue new paper for sale to the public, 
and otherwise carry on profitable operations of this kind, 
subject to liabilities for frauds too palpable. If men bought 
three factories for five million dollars, combined them, 
sold twenty million dollars worth of bonds to the public, 
and besides, kept all the stock as “clear gain,” the Ameri- 
can system interposed no objection. 

It is true the Federal Industrial Commission, appointed 
in 1898 and reporting in 1900, declared that 
',.. the promoters and organizers of corporations or industrial 
combinations which look to the public to purchase or deal in 
their stocks or securities should be required to furnish full 
detatlsii.7.1. 
But this recommendation merely described the state of 
the System; the pious hope was not written into law. In 
1901 the season for the manipulation of intangible claims 
to real property and profits was wide open, save in mat- 
ters of reeking fraud. 


Protection 


PROPERTY, SO CONSTITUTED, ENTRENCHED, USED, AND MANIPU- 
lated, was to be protected in its essential relations and from 
hour to hour, unremittingly, by government. Such pro- 
tection was, indeed, a supreme end and purpose of gov- 
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ernment. If labor leaders, strikers, pickets, and “disorderly” 
persons invaded the precincts of private property or inter- 
fered with its functioning or non-functioning the police 
forces of the state and the army of the federal government 
were to be called out and employed to preserve the rights 
of owners to use or not use their property to the ends for 
which property was supposed to exist. To be sure, the in- 


junctive power of the courts was likely to be invoked first 


and physical force applied only after the failure of this 
civil instrument, but always in the background stood the 
Might of the State to protect property and its liberties as 
then understood, accepted and celebrated by the Directors 
of the American System. The same Might could be en- 
gaged in helping a sheriff to execute a mortgage fore- 
closure against a farmer, and in aiding a mill owner to 
sustain a lock-out of his employes on grounds sufficient to 
his desires and purposes. If, as in the case of Governor 
Altgeld during the Pullman strike of 1894, the chief exe- 
ecutive of a state failed to respond with sufhcient alacrity 
to a call for physical force in defense of property, the 
President of the United States could step in and employ 
the regular army in guaranteeing protection to owners of 
property. Any paltering by a governor was a form of trea- 
son to first principles. 

Did not the Reverend Doctor Lyman Abbott call Goy- 
ernor Altgeld “the crowned hero and worshipped deity of 
the anarchists of the Northwest?” Did not Theodore 
Roosevelt condemn the governor as a man who “condones 
and encourages the most infamous of murderers” and 
“would substitute for the government of Washington and 
Lincoln a red welter of lawlessness and dishonesty as 


fantastic and vicious as the Paris Commune?” Did not — 


General Sickles denounce him as a “wolf who needed 
skinning?” 


Public Interest 


IN THE SOLID WALL AROUND THE OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY, 
and its use for all the traffic would bear, there was a small 
breach allowed by the majesty of the American System: 
the rates and services of private property affected with 
public interest were to be reasonable and subject to public 
regulation. Save for this exception, the rates, services, 
charges, and profits of private property were to be forever 
beyond the tainted touch of government. To be sure, trust- 
busters were abroad in the land but they were not taken 
seriously by the possessors of good things. 

And the breach in the System was well protected. The 
regulation of property affected with public interest had 
positive safeguards both as to burdens imposed and the 
organs of government having final disposition of contests 
over regulation. The owners of property so affected and 
so regulated were entitled at law to “fair” returns on their 
property. The Supreme Court of the United States, com- 
posed of “independent judges” appointed for life and far 
removed from the tumults of elections, was to decide 
finally what items, tangible and intangible, were to be 
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included in the property on which returns were to be fair, 


and just what returns were fair. 

At one time, as lawyers knew, the Supreme Court had 
held that the determination of rates for property affected 
with public interest belonged to legislatures and that ap- 
peals for relief must be made to these popular bodies; but 
by 1901 the Court had changed its mind (or the Consti- 
tution), reversed itself, and assumed ultimate guardian- 
ship in the matter of regulating the rates, services, and 
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charges of utilities; that is, ultimate, saving the power to 
change the Constitution itself. Thus the Guardian of the 
Breach was well entrenched, for it required a two thirds 
vote in Congress and the approval of three fourths of the 
states to amend the text of the Document so interpreted. 
As President Hadley, of Yale, said in 1908, 

... the fundamental division of powers in the Constitution of 
the United States is between the voters on the one hand and 
property-owners on the other . . . with the judiciary as arbiter. 
To question this immaculate conception of the System 
was a species of blasphemy. 


Gold and Legal Tender 


AND WHAT OF MONEY AND BANKING—THE MEDIA OF EX- 
change—necessary to the operation of the American Sys- 
tem? The Constitution conferred upon Congress the 
power to coin money and regulate the value thereof and, 
by judicial interpretation, the power to emit legal tenders. 
But the unit of the monetary system, as positively estab- 
lished by law in 1901, was a fixed number of grains of 
gold—a metal mined by the owners of gold resources, an 
object of ownership, control, concentration, dispersion, 
and manipulation by private persons. What the private 
owners of gold could do to the public treasury was demon- 
strated in Cleveland’s administration when bankers sold 
gold to the government at the front door and drained it 
out at the back door. Of paper money there were various 
issues, under special laws, all based upon the gold unit. 
But the right of issue was by no means confined to the 
government. National banks, under federal charter, could 
emit notes on the basis of interest-bearing federal bonds, 
and receive interest on both bonds and notes. In other 
words, private owners maintained control over the gold 
employed by the government as the monetary base and 
private bankers enjoyed the right to manufacture legal 
tenders of their own, under limitations specific yet 
generous. 


“An Almost Perfect World” 


GOVERNMENT SO USEFUL, SO GENEROUS, AND SO EASILY EN- 
listed for the protection of property, had to be supported 
by taxation, of course. But what kind of taxation? The 
burdens of state and local government fell, in the main, 
upon the owners of real property—houses, farms, lands, 
and other tangibles. Intangibles, such as stocks, bonds, 
and mortgages, were supposed to be. taxed also, but in 
practice their owners generally escaped. Hundreds of re- 
ports from state tax investigations declared the taxation 
of stocks, bonds and mortgages to be a farce, futile, a 
source of evasion, perjury, and comedy. By 1901 a few 
beginnings had been made in inheritance taxes, and in- 
come taxes were on the horizon; but the American Sys- 
tem did not generally look upon them with any favor. 
As for the federal government, that was supported 
almost entirely by taxes on consumers—customs duties on 
imports, and excises on whiskey, tobacco, and other com- 
modities. A federal income tax? That, said a member of 
the House of Representatives in 1894, “is unutterably dis- 
tasteful both in its moral and material aspects. It does 
not belong to a free country. It is class legislation.” 
Though the majority in Congress was not convinced by 
such arguments, the Supreme Court was, and the next 
year it invalidated the income provisions of the revenue 
law. Hence, in the matter of taxation for the support of 
so benevolent a government, the sponsors of the American 
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System found themselves in an almost perfect world. The 
main burden of local taxes fell upon real property and 
almost the entire burden of the federal government fell 
upon consumers “equally”; that is, a millionaire and a 
pauper who bought plugs of tobacco paid the same tax. 


Outside the Charmed Circle 


OuTsIDE THE RANKS OF~ PROPERTY OWNERS WITHIN THE 
American System was a large body of tenant farmers, 
agricultural laborers, white-collar employes, and industrial 
workers who owned no property, or merely negligible 
amounts. They, too, had relations to the System. By the 
exercise of industry, ingenuity, prudence, and other talents 
they might, if they could, acquire capital property, enter 
the circle of the System, and enjoy all the rights, titles and 
privileges of such membership. Education was in some 
measure open to all. Freedom of movement, subject to 
economic limitations, was guaranteed to all. No class bar- 
riers established in law stood in the way of individual 
initiative. Industrial workers had the legal right to or- 
ganize, bargain with employers, and to strike, within cer- 
tain prescriptions of law, including those of specific judi- 
cial injunctions. Workers injured in their callings could 
seldom recover damages from their employers under the 
ancient “fellow-servant” rule. Statistical returns showed 
that the number of employes killed or injured each year 
in the United States, in proportion to the number em- 
ployed, exceeded that of any other country in the world. 
But the idea of assuring automatic compensation to the 
injured was deemed “taking money away from the em- 
ployers to reward carelessness.” For the unemployed, in 
good times and bad, there were soup-kitchens, poorhouses, 
and private charities scarcely deemed adequate even by 
exalted imaginations. As for the “submerged tenth” or 
fifth, their plight was due to their improvidence. Apart 
from charity. 

This System was not only called American. It was “nat- 
ural,” the. product of Nature, unchangeable, except for 
the worse, and essentially deterministic. The scheme of 
private property was “natural.” The law of ownership, 
use, and manipulation was “natural.” The distribution of 
the wealth among the owners of property and the non- 
owners was “natural.” Each factor in enterprise—capital, 
land, labor—received a share of the total product fairly 
proportioned to its “contribution” to the total. Everybody, 
high and low, received, under the System, his just deserts. 
This, too, was “natural.” Government interference with 
this System sustained by government—any interference 
that materially altered the relations of property and per- 
sons—was an “unnatural” interference with “the natural 
distribution of wealth.” It was like expecting water to run 
up hill. It could only make things worse—not any better. 
The American System, so conceived, was American, Nat- 
ural and Final—unless overthrown by “Huns and Vandals 
within the gates,” aided perhaps by anarchists from 
Europe. On the System Respectability thrived. By it 
Respectability swore. The System without end, Amen. 


Heresy and the Adjective 


SPONSORS OF THIS AMERICAN SYSTEM HAD CLASSIC FORMS OF 
literary expression to characterize reformers, critics, and 
radicals who proposed to make large and small alterations 
in the System. In practice little discrimination was made, 
for minor alterations were regarded as the mere begih- 
nings of changes more drastic and therefore “vicious: in 
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principle.” In Volume II of his Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought, Parrington has assembled illustrations of 
these classic forms of literary expression. They glitter and 
sparkle in the writings of E. L. Godkin, the cultured edi- 
tor of The Nation. To Godkin the Greenbackers were 
“communists” and “dishonest-money men.” To him “the 
ravings of the Farmers’ movement” were manifestations 
of “vague and visionary discontent.” Complaints against 
stock-watering by railway companies had no grounds, 
“except in the heated brain of the agitators who imagined 
it.” The Bryan Democrats at Chicago in 1896 were “in- 
flammatory and reckless men.” During the railway strikes 
of 1877, John Hay had declared, “The very devil seems to 
have entered into the lower classes of workingmen, and 
there are plenty of scoundrels to encourage them to all 
lengths.” The strict regulation of railway and utility rates 
was “sheer confiscation.” According to Joseph Choate an 
income tax was populistic, socialistic, communistic. 


REFLECTING THE CULTURE OF THE CULTURED East THE New 
York Tribune attributed the particular brand of reform 
known as Bryanism to the “assiduous culture of the basest 
passions.” But Bryan himself was only 

. . a puppet in the blood-imbued hands of Altgeld, the Anar- 
chist, and Debs, the revolutionist, and other desperadoes of 
that stripe. But he was a willing puppet, Bryan was—willing 
and eager. None of his masters was more apt than he at lies 
and forgeries and blasphemies and all the nameless iniquities 
of that campaign against the ten Commandments. . . . He 
had less provocation than Benedict Arnold, less intellectual 
force than Aaron Burr, less manliness and courage than 
Jefferson Davis. He was the rival of them all in deliberate 
wickedness, and treason to the Republic. 


Beyond that, as Matthew Arnold might say, it seems 
impossible to go. 

Yet in some respects the forms of literary expression 
employed by deeply moved clergymen appeared to go 
beyond the mundane ultimate of the New York Tribune. 
One. New York preacher denounced Bryan as “a mouth- 
ing, slobbering demagogue whose patriotism is all in his 
jaw-bone.” The Reverend Doctor C. H. Parkhurst shouted 
to his people against Bryanism: “I dare, in God’s pulpit, 
to brand such attempts as accursed and treasonable.” The 
Reverend Doctor Cortland Myers, later author of The 
Boy Jesus and The Real Holy Spirit, positively located 
the origins of the Bryan program: “That platform was 
made in hell!” If anything lay beyond hell, the clergy- 
man’s theology apparently did not disclose it. 

In somewhat more austere and sober language, W. R. 

Thayer, summed up the exegesis of the American System 
in describing the political economy of John Hay: 
He held, as did many of-his contemporaries, that assaults on 
Property were inspired by demagogues who used as their 
tools the loafers, the criminals, the vicious—society’s dregs 
who have been ready at all times to rise against laws and 
government. That you have property is proof of industry and 
foresight on your part or your father’s [in Hay’s case, your 
father-in-law’s]; that vou have nothing is a judgment on 
your laziness and vices, or on your improvidence. The world 
is a moral world; which it would not be if virtue and vice 
received the same rewards. 


Communist, socialist, anarchist, dishonest, vicious, in- 
flammatory, reckless, incendiary, vanity, basest passions, 
rottenness, blood-imbued, revolutionist, desperadoes, for- 
geries, blasphemies, iniquities, deliberate wickedness, trea- 


son, conspirator, repudiation, confiscation, scoundrels, 
demagogues, loafers, criminals, improvidence, and hell- 
born—these words did not exhaust the repertory of the 
System, but they well illustrated the richness of its char- 
acterizing vocabulary, as distinguished from the reasoned 
periods of its economists. 


Putting the Blame on Democracy 


REsPECTABILITY DID NOT HOLD, OF COURSE, THAT AMERICAN 
society, as distinguished from Property, was without 
blemishes. Through the years from 1865 to 1901 the coun- 
try had been repeatedly shocked by revelations of scan- 
dalous corruptions—Credit Mobilier, the Tweed Ring, 
the Star Route Frauds, the Whiskey Ring. The public 
land office in Washington was a sink hole of knavery, 
where mining companies, railway promoters, and real 
estate speculators bought at ridiculous prices or filched or 
stole millions of acres of the nation’s prime resources. 
Boodle aldermen gave away or sold perpetual franchises 
to corporations. The flames of scandal licked the very 
doors of the White House in Washington. To conceal 
such things was impossible. 

But how were they to be explained under the Natural 
and Moral System? The answer generally given was: 
“The people elect evil men to office and democracy is a 
failure.” Respectability was responsible for all good things 
and democracy for all the evils. The letters and papers of 
such men as Godkin, John Hay and James Russell Low- 
ell were peppered with references to the collapse, failure, 
incapacity, or folly of democracy. In holding politicians 
up to obloquy in The Gilded Age, Mark Twain and 
Warner were in effect, whatever their intentions, putting 
the blame on democracy. Respectability the virtuous; 
democracy the scapegoat. There was the old formula. 

It is true that the men who bought legislatures, selected 
judges in smoke-filled rooms, and bribed officials were 
all bent on acquiring property, that private gain was their 
motive, and that among them and their abettors were 
many veritable Pillars of American Respectability. It is 
true that the public othcer-who sold out to a corruptor was 
likely to be a property owner or on a fair way to become 
one, and that the other party to the contract was almost 
always a business man, also bent on gain. But this detail 
was generally overlooked by those defenders of the Sys- 
tem who assailed democracy. In the Book of Respectability 
it was written: thievery and corruption are the fruits of 
democracy; the ownership of property is the reward of 
prudence; poverty is due to idleness and improvidence: 
and Property has a monopoly on honor, virtue, patriotism, 
and the Ten Commandments. 


‘THERE WAS ANOTHER HERITAGE, AMERICAN TOO, A HERITAGE 
of thought and aspiration, bequeathed to the first editors 
of The Survey at the turn of the century. It was to make 
history also. Long before, Emerson had said: “The history 
of the State sketches in coarse outline the progress of 
thought, and follows at a distance the delicacy of culture 
and aspiration.” But when The Survey was founded, no 
one could tell which heritage was to prevail. Men and 
women could merely choose the values upon which to 
center their affections and labors, all the while aware that 
they, of necessity, saw through the glass darkly. 

A third of the century has passed. Where do we stand 
now? 
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WORKING FOR HENRY FORD 


Auto 
vorkers 
re a pret- 
y fair cross- 
ection of Am- 
rica. That is more 
vident in Dearborn 
nd Detroit, where 
ithin a generation near- 
everyone came from else- 
here, than in neighboring 
mmunities where markets and 
bor supply are decentralized. 
Pioneers, like Ford himself, in 
e collective adventure of modern in- 
istry, auto workers have helped remake 
ir world in terms of the Wheel. Playing 
anonymous part in the drama of mass pro- 
ction, they have kept pace with the develop- 
nt of increasing precision, power and luxury in 
> manufacture of even the cheapest cars. In the 
at labor upheaval of this year they have forced every 
omobile maker except Ford to give them a united share 
fixing the terms of employment. Now Ford, and Ford 
Kers, face the drive for unionization. 


Wee 


Ford oldsters. The average age of this group is 67. They receive the basic minimum wage of $6 a day and, in the words of the com- 
pany, “despite their years, meet the obligations of life up to the hilt.” Over 25% of Ford men are over 50; over 54% are over 40 
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Y-8s flow through the motor assembly line. The cost of Ford machinery averages $9007 for each man at work 
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Henry Ford at the Wheel 


. 
‘ 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


Among farmers, Henry Ford was a city mechanic, who upset 


their horse stalls, gave them surfaced roads and the strength of 


ten thousand mules, and wants to free them from cows. Among 


business men, he was a free necked fellow from the country, 


who upset their ways with his $5 a day, his assembly lines, his 


sales organization and his continuous handling of hot metal, 


Insurgent both times; but not among workers, for he sits on 


both sides of the bargaining table—and now the CIO tries to 


break through to a place there. The Ford alternative to labor 


unions explored by the managing editor of Survey Graphic. 


Tue Unirep AutoMosiLe Workers OF AMERICA—LUSTIEST 
industrial union in the ClO—has collective bargaining 
agreements with every automobile manufacturer except 
Henry Ford. What is the Ford alternative to collective 
bargaining—or, specifically, bargaining with the CIO? 
What are its limitations? What are the realities back of 
the conflicting claims? And what is the significance of the 
fork in the road which Dearborn offers to American 
workers? 

To distill into a sentence what Ford executives said to 
me: The Ford alternative is good management, with no 
meddling from labor unions, stockholders or government. 
Above all, no meddling from Wall Street. 

The self-willed spirit of the Michigan farm boy who 
became a national institution—with 
factories, farms, parks, mu- 
seums, schools, all his 

own—still has ter- 


English is not yet the most familiar language to thousands of the older 
workers at Ford’s, so the union uses many tongues in its present drive 
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rific momentum. Warm and quixotic, or hard and deter- 
mined, he has swept his most intimate counselors into a 
common front. Among those with whom I talked I came 
upon none who did not believe that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany could be trusted to dispense more justice and security 
to its workers than they would ever get by asking for a 
collective share in fixing the conditions of employment 
Ler Us LOOK AT HOW THIS ALTERNATIVE PANS OUT FROM T : 
bottom up—and then go on to some of the evidence which’ 
a week’s scouting brought me early this fall among Ford 
executives, union leaders, Detroit citizens and the rest of 
the cast of characters that will come to the fore if, as 
anticipated, an organization drive is attempted this winter 
at the Ford works. 

Taking a composite of various workers I talked with 
out of hours: If in the early fall you were a worker in the 
River Rouge plant the chances are that you were working 
four days a week, possibly five, and getting about seven 
dollars a day—the minimum daily wage is $6; the aver 
age, according to the company, is $7.40. ‘Sines January you 
had been laid off at least a month without pay. j 

In the spring you signed a vote of confidence in Henry 
Ford. Later when solicitors went through the plant openly 
signing up members for the Liberty Legion, Inc., “to keep 
punks like John L. Lewis from taking a dollar a month 

of your money,” you say your foreman and men from 

the employment office took part in it; the company de: 
nies this but, at any rate, you paid your 50 cents anc 
wore the Liberty Legion pin. 

As a Ford worker you didn’t see a great deal of the fel 
lows you know over at GM and Chrysler. But from wha 
you heard, their CIO union organization was somethin 
to think about. Some of them had taken little trips during 
the summer layoff, or gone back to the farm to help th 
home folks with the harvest, knowing their jobs woule 
be waiting for them when things opened up again. You 
had yourself stuck pretty close to Dearborn ahd Detroit! 
and puttered in the community garden plot which the 
Ford Motor Company plowed ready for you to plant ir 
May. As you got a little older you had begun to wonde. 
if seniority wouldn’t be a pretty good thing, after all: 
You didn’t want to get mixed up in a strike, nothing lik: 
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1at, but you believed you’d 
ake a fair and honest 
op steward if the union 
rer came. Not even the 
am next to you on the 
ne knew you were think- 
g that way. As you saw 
, it didn’t pay to talk on 
e line, or even to gossip 
lunch time.* So not even 
yur next door neighbors 
new that you regularly 
sad the Ford edition of 
i¢ United Automobile 
/orker. You had worn a 
andon sunflower last year 
id voted for Roosevelt 
nyway; and in spite of 
bur vote of confidence in 
fenry Ford you had noth- 
1g against John L. Lewis. 
It struck you as odd that, 
collective bargaining was 
» bad, the government 
ad encouraged it; and set 
p boards to see that the 
nions got a break. One of 
1¢ 1500 shopstewards in 
ie Dodge local had told 
yu he’d hate to go back to 


Homer Martin, “a preach- 
er who didn’t hold his 
parish; an auto worker 
who didn’t hold his job,” 
should try to enroll Ford 
workers in his CIO union 
was to laugh. 

When I asked one ex- 
ecutive what Ford thought 
of his competitors who, 
however reluctantly, had 
capitulated to strikes and 
made a bargain with the 
UAW, he said: 

“Some of the promoters 
who control industry prob- 
ably had the CIO coming 
to them. Labor may force 
them to catch up with for- 
ward management. Some 
people shouldn’t be allowed 
to drive a horse, let alone 
manage men.” It was ob- 
vious that in his mind the 
Ford Motor Company was 
in a different category from 
industry operated by ab- 
sentee financiers who think 
in terms of dividends and 
the stock market. 

Yet as we talked I fan- 


ie dog-eat-dog pre-union 
iys. And if the big West 
ide local, down on May- 


Ten years ago, when mass production stalled in the change from 

Model T to Model A, two articles by the editor appraised the 

Ford employment policies of that time, and the effect of the 
extended lay-off upon the Detroit community 


cied that he was disturbed 
by the course of events that 


iry Grand, had 40,000 
embers, it wasn’t impos- 
ble to imagine a Ford local with twice that many. It 
ould be a mixed crowd, thousands of Negroes, Italians, 
oles, Hungarians, but half of them at least would be 
lain Americans like you. 

You weren’t taking any chances by confiding in the 
rong people. You would just wait and see what hap- 
ened when the big Ford UAW drive got under way. If 
ou belonged to the UAW you had kept it to yourself. 
ad if you didn’t belong you had a haunting feeling, 
arcely even suspected by your wife, that if the chance 
ime to go with the CIO, without fear of reprisal, you 
light plump for it and take the consequences. In short, 
1e great labor upheaval that struck Michigan last winter 
ad not left you untouched. 


‘he Ford Alternative 


IDELIGHTS ON THE Forp ALTERNATIVE TO COLLECTIVE BAR- 
lining were afforded me by the various Ford executives 
interviewed. They talked to me of the great contribution 
1¢e Ford Motor Company has made to the efficiency and 
ming power of millions of men; of the jobs Ford has 
ened up that never existed before; of the labor standards 
at Ford stipulates in contracts with outside factories that 
Jake some of his parts; and of the shove Ford has given 
) the movement to buy more industrial products from 
irmers. 

To at least two of them the idea that a fellow like 
Giside the [River Rouge] plant the visitor is struck by the restraint 


among the workers, even in moments of idleness; men stand apart from 
ome another.”” Raymond J. Daniell, N. Y. Times Magazine, October 31, 
1937. 
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had given the Ford Motor 
Company a labor problem. 
Ford had recently got some very unfavorable publicity— 
beating of union organizers at the gate to the River Rouge 
plant; unflattering testimony before National Labor Rela- 
tions Board hearings; the recrudescence of stories of Ford’s 
anti-Semitism and the persistent linking of the Ford name 
with Nazi groups. And on that very day the Kansas City 
plant employing 3000 workers was closed when striking 
UAW workers picketed in such force that Ford officials 
claimed they were unable to enter their own offices. The 
subsequent history of that Kansas City situation was 
briefly summarized in Time magazine, [November 8 ]: 


Henry Ford let it be known last month that he had perma- 
nently given up operations in Kansas City. . . . Last week, 
tacitly admitting that he had merely tried to scare the city’s 
authorities, Mr. Ford let it be known that he would reopen 
in Kansas City as soon as adequate police protection was guar- 
anteed. In Detroit, Harry Bennett, Ford personnel director, 
announced: “We did not close the plant. It was done by the 
people of Kansas City. They are the only people who can 
bring about its reopening.” : 

When I inquired whether the Ford Motor Company 
would ever make a collective bargaining agreement with 
the UAW, the reply left the question still unanswered: 

“Ford deals with unions. Lots of them. We call them 
up right here in Detroit when we need skilled men. Many 
of our own men have come up from the unions—Soren- 
son, for example.” 

Now, Charles E. Sorenson, untitled manager of Ford 
production all over the world, was secretary of his pattern 
makers’ local before he came to work with Ford in 1905. 
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A man of extraordinary ability, a creative planner, and a 
hard driver, he smiles as he recalls the union of his young- 
er days. Mr. Sorenson sums up the labor situation simply. 
“Mr Ford doesn’t need any outside advice on how to run 
his business.” 

W. J. Cameron, former editor of the Dearborn. Inde- 
pendent, is the Ford spokesman whose talks on the Ford 
symphony hour are familiar to millions of radio listeners. 
He believes wholeheartedly in the Emersonian individual- 
ism which Henry Ford personifies and is himself the 
expositor of that cheery, folksy, practical, humane Ford 
tradition that has been planted in the public mind and 
cultivated with only one or two mishaps in a generation. 
In a statement before the National Editorial Association 
in July, he said: 

No labor leader has ever originated or suggested a single 
improyement in industrial conditions. Nor has any statesman. 
Management alone has done this. When you see a justified 
strike, you will observe that the demand is for conditions that 
already exist in factories under progressive management. 

Harry Bennett, who directs the employment and per- 
sonnel policies of the Ford Motor Company, is the most 
publicized man in the Ford organization. He is also chief 
of the Service Men—the guards, gate watchers, firemen, 
chauffeurs, company police, detectives. For his job as pro- 
tector of the Ford family, Ford property, Ford workers, 
he is equipped with a background as a boxing champion 
in the Navy, an unswerving loyalty to Henry Ford, and a 
hard boiled impatience with anything that gets in his way. 
When I called upon him, he anticipated trite reportorial 
questions as to his reputed tough methods and alleged 
knowledge of the underworld, by telling me right off the 
bat that the hefty assistant who had escorted me into his 
office was not a thug but a football star, a hero at Ann 
Arbor two years before. With a hundred thousand work- 
ers, he said, just as in a city of that size, of course he had 
to have men equipped to handle fights, thefts and dis- 
orders that arose. He couldn’t be too dainty about a job 
like that. 

Asked point-blank whether foremen deliberately fire 
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union members, he said: “A il 
foreman can’t fire a man; he can onl 
refer him to the employment office. | 
a man has a grievance the employ 
ment office refers him to the sociolog 
cal department, which studies his as 
and, if possible, keeps him. It’s cheaps 
to transfer a man than hire a new ou 
sider. What could any union do in 
grievance case that we don’t do now? 
i aot giving new incarnation to th 
old claim that a Ford'can do nya D 
that a horse can do. 

I was given no opportunity to tak 
up some of the functions of union 
that go beyond grievances. For the da 
was fewine to a close, and Mr. Ber 
nett had other appointments. I va 
politely ushered out of his office at 
introduced to several of the Som 
Men in the anteroom. One of nd 
gave me a souvenir button from hi 
lapel. It bore the words: ForD HOOE 
uM. That slogan went back to an if 
cident last summer when Richap 
Frankensteen, Walter Reuther and other UAW organizet 
were set upon and beaten at Gate 4 of the River Roug 
plant. In the testimony before the National Labor Rel 
tions Board a staff photographer of the Detroit Free Pres 
identified the assailants as’ “Ford hoodlums,” and th 
phrase went across the country. With sardonic humor th 
Ford Service Men had commemorated it in celluloid. 

To me it was clear that when Mr. Bennett, Mr. Soret 
son and Mr. Cameron spoke of Mr. Ford they wer 
referring to Henry Ford, the founder, not to Edsel Ford c 
president of the Ford Motor Company. In his own way 
each of these three men, responsible for personnel, prodi 
tion and publicity, figures more conspicuously than Edse 
Ford in the great enterprise which today projects Hear 
Ford’s individualism into practice. To understand the im 
portance of that individualism it is necessary to remembe 
that Henry Ford, who is opposed to the unionization ‘ 
the men who work for him, was himself a workman wit 
his hands the first part of his life. “aq 
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Richard Frankensteen, Ford campaign organizer; Homer Martin, UAWA president 


Born To poverTY ON A MICHIGAN FARM, WITH BROKE 
schooling, at forty a dreaming mechanic and inventor | 
his little shop, Henry Ford plunged all he had and $49, 00 
of other people’s money in_his first automobile factory 
That was in 1903. Within five years his uninhibited me 
chanical imagination produced Model T, the Universe 
Car; and bein he was fifty, following the pattern set 
the Chicago meat packers, the Model T was being turne 
out on a mass production conveyer line; with each worké 
specializing on a small part of the job. Profits came ins 
fast that the original $49,000 has ee a fortuna 
at least a billion dollars. 

In 1914 Henry Ford announced the famous $5 a dl 
minimum that made his new labor policies famous. Dot 
ble the prevailing pay in Detroit at the time, that wage 
and subsequent raises, ransomed Ford and his competi or 
who angrily tried to match him, from labor discontent | 
a generation. As publicity for his product it was a strok 
of genius. Moreover it drew from the farms and village 
of the entire Western World an (Continued on page 717 
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VE BEEN WORKING WITH THE RAILROAD 


Railroaders, charged with the 
safety of other people’s lives 
and property, take responsi- 
bility for granted. On the 
Union Pacific, after a half 


century’s experience with union 


agreements and federal labor 


law, the 40,000 workers — 
engineers, conductors, clerks, 
shopmen, yardmen and the 
rest — have common pride in 
their employment, which they 
do not see as “just a good 
job,” but as part of a vast and 
important enterprise: ‘“run- 


ning our railroad.” 


One of the army of railway clerks 


A burnisher brightens dining car silver 


Fae Aol yak 


Details from the fa- 
cade of the Omaha 
Union Station 


The conductor — the captain of the train 


At a railway nerve center — a train dispatcher 


A pipefitter in a locomotive repair shop 


Photographs by Union Pacific. 


Stencil cutter making freight car numbers 


Modern as a Streamliner 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


Go back to a young immigrant in a railroad construction gang in 
Nebraska, to a 14-year-old runner in a broker’s office on Wall 
Street, who was later to weld a railroad empire. The old Amer- 
ican story. Today the sons of these two are the key men of the 
Union Pacific, one, its new president, the other, chairman of its 


board. But there are 40,000 key people as they reckon it, partici- 


pants in one of the most remarkable demonstrations in the coun- 
try that conflict can yield to cooperation in labor-management. 
relations. This new American story, told by the industrial editor: 


of Survey Associates, is an example of what we mean by staff’ 


inquiry and interpretation. 


WHEN A STORY OF HUMAN RELATIONS INVOLVES 40,000. PEO- 
ple, it is hard to know where to begin. Perhaps it can 
begin for you, as it did for me, at the Coliseum which 
Omaha, built to house its annual horse show. When I saw 
it, in early October, the huge, barny-place out on the edge 
of the city had been hung with banners and decked with 
flowers. The tan bark was covered with long tables at 
which sat nearly three thousand hosts and hostesses. Six 
thousand of their associates crowded the raised spectator 
seats. The dinner was given by the Old Timers clubs, men 
and women who have worked twenty years or more on 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and are still actively on the 
job. The guest of honor was William M. Jeffers, who, 
forty-seven years ago, took his first job as “call boy” in the 
Union Pacific yards at North Platte. Promoted from one 
post to another, on October 1 he became president of the 
road. “The fulfillment of a call boy’s dream,” he called it. 
There were three state governors at the speakers’ table, 
the chairman and several members of the Union Pacific 
board, including the retiring president, Carl R. Gray, 
presidents of other lines, a U. S. Senator, the 
Postmaster General of the 
United States. 
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The speeches were broadcast over two coast-to-coast net-) 
works. But the celebration needed neither important 
names nor national recognition to make it stand out. Ite 
extraordinary distinction lay in the fact that each and al) 
of the national railroad labor unions took part in the occas 
sion—their local and national leaders among the distin) 
guished guests, their spokesmen prominent on thé 
program, their importance in the picture taken as a mat: 
ter of course by executives and board members. So perhapy 
after all, this is not the beginning of the story—nor its end 
The Union Pacific was the first of the great transconti 
nental railroads to push its way across prairie, desert ant 
mountains to the sea. There’s meaning in its name. Thy 
defenselessness of the coast, revealed by the Civil War 
stimulated Congress to pass the acts of 1862 and 186 
which authorized the construction of “a railroad and teleg 
graph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean,’ and backed the project with gen- 
erous land grants and 
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overnment subsidies. Then came the 
lrama of the undertaking—the bring- 
ag in of materials by wagon train, the 
ostile Indians, the search for water, 
ne race between track-laying gangs, 
he driving of the golden spike. 
“he adventure of it was clouded 

y scandals in construction con- 
racts, the Credit Mobilier, and a 
ederal investigation. With public 
onfidence thus weakened, the first 

£ the great western railroads soon 
ad to try to compete with lines 
uilt not at peak wartime costs, 

ut at prices deflated by the panic 

£ °73. When a generation later 

. H. Harriman and his asso- 
lates purchased the bankrupt 
roperty in 1897, it was con- 
emptuously described as “two 
usty streaks of iron on an old 
oad-red.” Nothing was left of 

he 8000-mile system except the 
riginal main line from Council 


3luffs to Ogden, the Kansas Division from Kansas City 
o Cheyenne, and some 300 miles of “feeder” lines. 
Then the elder Harriman began to build his “railroad 
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William M. Jeffers, new president of the Union 
Pacific. Below: the Old Timers dinner in his honor 


empire.” He restored to the system the 
Oregon Short Line and the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company 
(railroads branching northwestward 
along the old Oregon Trail); later 
gained control of the new Salt Lake 
and Los Angeles Railroad. Even more 
notable was the discharge of the road’s 
debt to the government, principal and 
interest, and compensation to stock- 
holders and bondholders in securities 
of the new Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. This new era of expansion 
and consolidation was called to a halt 
as a result of T.R.’s trust-busting cam- 
paign when the U.S. Supreme .Court 
in 1913 dissolved the merger of the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific  sys- 
tems which Harriman had effected. 
And the identity of the four remaining 
lines had to be meticulously preserved. 
Only recently (January 1, 1936) the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved a leasing arrangement under which 
the Union Pacific system is operated as a unit. 

Perhaps figures will help convey the magnitude of the 
responsibility which rests today on the 40,000 Union 
Pacific employes and executives, and their success in meet- 
ing it. In 1936, the road operated 15,722 miles of track, 
over which it hauled 34,041,651 tons of freight and 1,880,- 
651 passengers. The total operating revenues were $155,213,- 
582.83; total operating expenses, $108,728,114.40. After 
payment of fixed charges, there remained $17,319,184 to 
distribute in dividends to more than 49,000 holders of 
preferred and common stock, with a surplus of $4,889,- 
350.80 “transferred to profit and loss.” 

All this, you may say, has nothing to do with human 
relations—with locomotive engineers and firemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen and yardmen, agents, telegraphers, 
clerks, freight and baggage handlers, mechanics, and the 
army of employes engaged in the repair and maintenance 
of locomotives and cars, bridges and buildings and road- 
way. On the contrary, it has everything to do with them, 
as they would be the first to tell you: “If the railroad 
makes money, we have jobs at pretty good wages. If it 
doesn’t, we get laid off.” On the whole, Union Pacific 
labor does not go “left” of that realistic consideration. 


As a Shopman Saw It 


THE WEEK I was In Omaua, I sPENT A GOOD DEAL OF TIME 
at the general offices of the Union Pacific, talking with 
executives of the company. But I also met with representa- 
tives of the unions at the same place. They seemed entirely 
at home in the road’s headquarters. There was significance 
in just that. I talked, too, with rank and file employes in 
their own homes, and with some who had come to Omaha 
from other “Union Pacific towns” for the festivities; and 


by chance it was an “old timer,” the father of a railroad 


shopman, who gave me my best perspective on the “whole 
story” from the labor angle. 

I had gone to the son’s comfortable Omaha home to get 
his answers to some questions I had in mind. And as he 
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groped for words, spry old Grandpa spoke up from his 
rocker, “I know more about that than you do, Son.” The 
older man had gone to work for the Union Pacific “back 
in the eighties,” and it was his one and only em- 
ployer throughout his working 
life. “You lissen to me,” he said. “I 
can tell it better’n Bert here.” Rail- 
road men speak a language of their 
own. More than once he had to pause 
for me and_ translate—‘highballed 
er,” “cut off the hawg,’—but this is 
what he conveyed: 

In the early days, railroad workers 
were a rough and ready crew, often 
more rough than ready. “So was 
management, fer that,” he added. 
And “railroadin’” was a matter of 
brawn and a good deal of brutality. 
Comparatively early, “before my time 
even,” certain railroad groups or- 
ganized. Neither Grandpa nor the 
officials of the union or of the com- 
pany seemed to know details, but 
“back in the beginning” of the first 
railroad unions the Union Pacific 
“signed up.” The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, for example, 
has had an uninterrupted agreement 
with this, as with some other roads, 
for nearly sixty years. 

As other groups organized, the 
Union Pacific negotiated agreements 
with them. But during the troubled 
nineties, the road was less concerned 
with labor policy than with reper- 
cussions of its stormy early years, the financial raids of the 
“Gould ring.” During this time, with a shrinking labor 
market, workers put the survival of their jobs ahead of 
their “rights.” Then came the crash of Union Pacific 
fortunes, and into the wreckage, the strong, impatient 
hand of E. H. Harriman, “the Driver.” 

“The unions jogged along good,” as Grandpa looks 
back on the early nineteen-hundreds. Labor-management 
problems were overshadowed by The Road and what 
would be made of it. The struggles of the railroad Titans 
of the day among themselves had reverberations all 
through the industry. But down to the post-war years, the 
railroads had a virtual monopoly of transportation and the 
underpinning of railroad jobs was sound. All this is too 
simple, of course. As the days were lived they did not 
seem so clear or so secure. But in general, the old rail- 
roader’s summary is probably a fair one. 

Then came the war, and federal operation of the rail- 
roads. A few months before government control ended, 
ten of the standard unions entered into national agree- 
ments, and the U.S. Railroad Labor Board began its brief 
career by setting the highest wage rates in railway history. 
But a reaction to “government meddling” was setting in. 

“The big boys begun to sigh for the good old days,” said 
Grandpa. The railroads launched a campaign to wipe out 
all national labor agreements and to oppose formation of 
national adjustment boards. Peak wages had to be cut. 
Labor Board decisions laid down a good many rules less 
favorable to labor than corresponding rules in the war- 
time agreements. Then, effective July 1, 1922, came an- 
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W. Averell Harriman, chairman 
of the board of the Union Pacific 


other wage cut for employes other than train and engin 
men. Labor’s desperate answer was the shopmen’s stri 
of 1922, involving some 500,000 employes the country ove 
The war chest of the unions was inadequate, their hane 
were tied by the granting of mo 
than 700 injunctions, public irritati 
mounted, and the strike collapsec 
Many roads set their faccs againg 
letting the national unions get ar 
other foothold. To this end the 
built up company unions, “buffé 
states” between management ani 
strong, aggressive labor organization 
Spokesmen on both sides whom) 
talked with bore out Grandpa’s state 
ment that this was not the Unio) 
Pacific program. “We had to hav 
some way to deal with our em 
ployes,” an official explained. “Th 
regular unions were out of the pir 
ture, so we told the men to ge 
something else going. It was circum 
stances, not policy, that started 
mushroom crop: cof Union Pacif 
company unions.’ i 
Ten years and the penduluy 
swung back as boom times gave wa) 
to depression, and new forces aj 
sembled themselves in our politic# 
life. In June 1934, the railway aa 
act was amended to provide sever 
penalties for company interferend 
or influence in employe representé 
tion. A spurt in labor organizatio) 
followed. On the Union Pacific, th: 
move met with No opposition from management. “W. 
welcomed it,” several executives told me. “There was noth 
ing to it,” said a union leader. “The management agree) 
to an election, and of course the unions won.” Said Gran 
pa, “The company unions, they just kinda went to pice 
at the last.” 
Perhaps the story the old railroader sketched needs som 
of the background he took for granted. i 
The vast and complicated business of railroading | 
volves three main groups of employes. There are tho 
who actually run the trains, engineers, conductors, fr 
men, brakemen, yardmen and the rest, charged with th) 
safety in transit of passengers, freight, express, mails an, 
livestock. Then there is the force of shop and maintenance, 
of-way men. And there is an army of clerical worker. 
responsible for cash received, for tickets and waybills; fe. 
the orderly flow of checked and documented informatie. 
across thousands of desks, into acres of files; for vast, exa, 
records and reports required by the Interstate Commert. 
Commission and the social security program. Om 


. Neb. is the operating headquarters of the road. The Nel 


York offices handle management of property and inves. 
ments, interest and dividend payments, funding oper. 
tions, many questions of general policy. 

Today railroad labor is largely organized. The Brothe, 
hoods of Locomotive Engineers, of Locomotive Fireme, 
and Enginemen, of Railway Trainmen, and the Order © 
Railway Conductors (the “Big Four”) have never bee 
part of the American Federation of Labor. Practically a 
the other railway labor unions (Continued on page 726 
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What Every Village Knows 


by ELTON MAYO 


The modern world invented loneliness. The new leisure must be 


developed in the service of our oldest human need. So writes 


this pioneer in the intimate study of worker’s psychology. Mod- 


ern intelligent organization of human beings tends to disregard 


the craving to live life as a continuous personal relation with 


others. The restoration of human collaboration, in work or 


out of it, becomes to his mind the urgent problem of our time. 


JE UNIVERSITIES TEACH ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
1ey offer students courses in psychology on the scien- 
ic laboratory model. Sociology is highly developed, but 
ainly as an exercise in the acquisition of scholarship. Of 
ychopathology there is little, and of sociology in the liv- 
¢ instance, sociology of the intimate, nothing at all. This 
es not apply to medical study, which insists upon the 
timate and personal, nor altogether to engineering. But 
respect of those social personal studies that are becom- 
> more important year by year, no direct contact with 
= social facts is contrived for the student. He learns 
ym books, he reconsiders ancient formulae; the equiva- 
1t of laboratory work is still to seek. 

The result is that those graduates of brilliant achieve- 
sat who lead the procession out of the universities are 
t well equipped for the task of bringing order into 
ial chaos. I am inclined to follow H. G. Wells and 
1 them Martians, but with another idea than his in 
nd. Wells, I believe, thinks of their superior intelligence 
d brilliant capacities; for him they constitute a group 
art, for whom greater administrative powers than they 
present possess should be sought. And these Martians 
> superior, there is no doubt of that; there has been no 
ter human material. 

But to my mind they are a group apart from humanity, 
t of this earth; they are remote, intellectual, preoccu- 
d with highly articulate thinking. They have acquired 
apacity for dealing with complicated logics, they have 
t been taught to face complicated fact. Many of them 
athe the thin exciting air of high altitude mathematics; 
t they prefer simple assumptions and complicated logic 
complicated fact and simple logic. They tend to become 
patient with difficult human situations, to regard 
man complication as unjustifiable interference with 
soned development. They prefer reasoning to obser- 
‘ion. Yet patient observation is what the world most 
sds, observation that holds its logical tools in abey- 
: readiness. 

Xecently in a famous European university I listened to 
liscussion of industry conducted by such a Martian be- 
¢ a mixed audience of Martians and industrialists. The 
ic was the worker and his work; the lecturer, having 
itten a book upon work and leisure, had been asked 
select and present certain aspects of this industrial prob- 
1. The material presented was culled from the observa- 
ns of certain well known industrial investigators. These 
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observers were concerned to discover what workers talked 
and thought about during the working day. Conversa- 
tions were carefully recorded and the same procedure 
was applied to the reveries of workers as divulged to a 
skilled interviewer. Analysis revealed that “outside activi- 
ties and interests” held pride of place. Far more time was 
given to chatter of “outside” matters, or to thought of 
them, than to the work itself. The interest of the discus- 
sion that followed this revelation to the conference lay 
not in the revelation itself but in the attitude of the 
Martians. The lecturer was careful to avoid anything that 
could be construed as directly critical of industry, but the 
Martian attitude nevertheless prevailed. The close of the 
discussion made apparent the Martian conclusion that the 
work and its organization must be at fault—the work 
monotonous, modern industry an abomination. The con- 
versation of workers was diagnosed as compulsive anaes- 
thesia. 


At a Mid-Victorian Sewing Meeting 


THE THOUGHTS OF ONE MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE DRIFTED 
idly back to the times, fifty years ago, when a little-pitcher- 
with-long-ears was taken by a formidable Victorian aunt 
to sewing meeting. He was a little out of it, for the other 
members of the group were feminine of various ages. The 
object of the meeting was charitable, the occasion social. 
Twenty to thirty people sat about a large Victorian 
drawing room and worked. The work was, | suppose, 
monotonous; the social occasion, obviously was not so. 
Chatter was incessant, sometimes general, sometimes 
breaking into groups. The topics were almost always per- 
sons and events; work as matter for discussion appeared 
but seldom. The vicissitudes of Mr. and Mrs. S. easily 
held first place—they lived in the neighborhood and Mrs. 
S. did not attend the meeting. The critical assessment of 
this personal situation was apt to be suppressed occa- 
sionally by the Victorian aunt, with a warning glance at 
the corner where a small and silent person was making a 
hideous mess of a horror called “macramé-work.” But the 
ensuing silence was short-lived; by way of other topics the 
conversation would surely circle back to Mr. and Mrs. S. 

Now if the little pitcher had been able, as his contempo- 
rary Tennyson said, to reach a hand through time to 
catch the far-off interest of the modern Martian, I do not 
know what would have happened. If he had declared that 
the dominance of outside interest in talk clearly demon- 
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strated that the work was monotonous and the method 
of its organization an abomination he would have landed 
himself in considerable difficulties. Aunts of the Victorian 
period were vigorous exponents of the arts of condemna- 
tion; they seemed to be troubled by no doubts as to the 
essential rightness of their own procedures. And, curious- 
ly enough, the Victorians would have been right and the 
Martians wrong. The work was such that if done in 
isolation it would have been monotonous, but when 
accomplished in the society of others it gained dignity and 
interest as an essential part of a social function. This 
dignity and interest, once achieved, lasted even during 
isolation. It was the custom of the group briefly to com- 
pare “jobs” at the beginning and end of the meeting. In 
the weekly interval members of the group would “get on 
with” the work at home and would display with pride 
the achievement. And the topics of conversation clearly 
had woven themselves into the fabric, for the act of dis- 
play was usually accompanied by the opening: “I have 
been thinking of what you said .. .” or “I saw Mrs. S. on 
Thursday. . . .” 

The work is part of the situation, but not always a very 
important part, except when something is badly wrong 
with its organization. The Martians cannot easily judge 
social situations such as work in industry because for 
them work means the acquisition of knowledge, research, 
the deyelopment of logical complication. Such work can- 
not of course be accompanied by irrelevant chatter—al- 
though a Martian is almost comparable when he drives 
his car and entertains a companion with reflections on the 
category of thinghood, or eats his dinner and tells his 
hostess the real significance of events in Washington. 
Martians are not completely immune to social situations, 
they merely handle them rather badly. 


Among Mule Spinners in a Textile Factory 


Now THE SOCIAL SITUATION IN INDUSTRY IS EXTREMELY IM- 
portant—and its consideration, unfortunately, is com- 
pletely neglected. To illustrate: 


Fourteen years ago in Philadelphia the mule spinners in a 
textile factory were a problem to the management. Their 
work was’ inefficient, their mood was hostile, the labor turn- 
over was very high. Experts with Martian ideas had been 
called in to remedy the situation. After looking for “the 
trouble” and not discovering anything in particular, the ex- 
perts had prescribed incentive schemes. Several such schemes 
had been devised but without any effect whatever upon the 
inefficiency and labor turnover. When given opportunity to 
express themselves freely, these workers at once talked about 
their work and little else. Boredom, disgust, fatigue, un- 
publishable characterizations of the nature of the work— 
these and a general pessimism were freely expressed to the 
trained nurse who interviewed them. The high management 
was interested and, after some experiment, put in rest periods 
at appropriate intervals. Arrangements were also made so 
that minor disabilities requiring medical attention could be 
referred to a medical clinic. The interviewing continued, 
workers being given leave to seek out and consult the nurse 
in attendance. Gradually the pessimism disappeared, the 
workers slept during many of the rest periods, the efficiency 
improved, the high labor turnover dwindled to vanishing 
point. And suddenly, quite suddenly, the incentive schemes 
came into operation, as they had not before and workers 
began to earn considerable additions to their monthly wages. 


In such instances as this, who can exactly estimate the 
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significant difference? Was it the rest pauses, the free 
pression to a trained interviewer, the manifestation 
interest in the high executive? Was it all these things-; 
and more? I do not know in detail, but I understand thi 
for the subsequent years of the department’s existend, 
the boredom and disgust were wiped out. And with re | 
vanished also the labor turnover. | 

Too little attention is given to the occurrence of changé: 
such as this. We tend to develop Martian reasoning, 1 
ejaculate “rest pauses” or some other descriptive phra:: 
as if in so doing we had accounted for the phenomeno:; 
In the instance cited the experimental changes introduce. 
seem small by comparison with the extraordinary diffe, 
ence in respect of human atmosphere that followed th, 
period of experiment. The executive officers were the sam 
the supervisors, the workers themselves. But whereas bi, 
fore everything had jangled, afterwards the morale, th. 
collaboration, the achievement ran high. The situatioy 
had become social: no longer a mere collection of di- 
gruntled individuals, the workers were participating in | 
task which though monotonous had developed a digniti 
and interest equal to that of other departments in the mill 
The social development showed in other ways—one work) 
er gave up drinking bouts, not because of a good resol. 
tion but by inadvertence; others began to go out wit) 


. . . . a 
their wives in the evening. 


What Management Has Disregarded : 


A notep ENGLISH INVESTIGATOR, Dr. May Situ, CALLE, 
attention many years ago to the danger of facile inference. 
as to the monotonous nature of work. She reported < 
follows of two factories doing the same repetition work’ 


. in the one there were many complaints of dullness, i 
the other none; in the one the majority of faces expressed , 
dull acquiescence in existence, in the other the general happ) 
ness and joy in the work was obvious. If a study of repetitio: 
work done in these two factories had followed the same line’ 
the results would have been different. In the one, no on 
apparently took any interest in the workers, there was m 
esprit de corps and a general slackness prevailed; to get th) 
week’s money was the only interest and that is bound to be « 
fitful interest. In the other there was not only a real interes: 
in the work, in the accumulation of it as the day wore on, 
but also a desire to win the approval of the authorities, an) 
interest in the many social activities binding one to anothe!, 
The repetition work is a thread of the total pattern, but ne 
the total pattern. | 
“INTEREST IN THE MANY SOCIAL ACTIVITIES BINDING ONE T| 
another.” Here is evidence from one of the best industric. 
investigators that there is in any country. Work in ir 
dustry is not to be conceived as an intellectual conceive 
his function—something that demands the most highl 
concentrated effort of attention. Perhaps sometimes, an) 
briefly, industrial work resembles this but for, the mo: 
part it is the exercise of skill and is best accomplished i. 
a social surrounding. Talk of a desultory kind is probabl 
an aid rather than a hindrance. The worker must be ab 
to assume that he is fulfilling a necessary function in | 
collaborative atmosphere. T. N. Whitehead has show. 
that a mere change in the order of seating at a bench © 
the replacement of a person, may have the profoundes 
effect upon the interrelation of effort within a workin! 
group. The industrial unit is primarily a social grout 
fulfilling a function for the society. Any attempt to cor! 
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sive the situation otherwise runs headlong into conflict 
ith the most ancient human instincts and residues and— 
owever well intended or well planned—incurs defeat. 

For more than a century the theory of management 
as completely disregarded this. Attempt after attempt has 
een made to translate the logic of economics into direct 
idustrial accomplishment; and on every occasion the ob- 
urate human has unwittingly defeated so gross a simpli- 
cation. It is assumed that work is merely done for wages 
-why should not the exploitation of the economic motive 
y wage incentives lead therefore to greater production? 
ometimes, under conditions we shall mention, the desired 
ssult follows; more often than not the application of 
rage incentives lead to restriction of output. The working 
roup seems to fear an attack upon its integrity as a group 
nd, without any deliberate organization, tightens up its 
efenses as for emergency. The only situation in which 
ich an attempt has been known to succeed has been a 
tuation in which management by reason of its record 
as been spontaneously conceded leadership by the group. 
‘his does not often occur—and until such a happy situa- 
on is more common we may expect the indefinite con- 
nuance of labor troubles. These observations hold, what- 
ver the country, whatever the political structure; it is as 
ue of Russia today as of the United States. Many of 
ussia’s industrial difficulties of the moment are due to 
1e fact that eager Martians have been assigned to the 
isk of developing industry. And in Russia, as here, the 
ager Martian is humanly inexperienced, he is ignorant 
f the most important fact of all—that social organization, 
ith all that “social” implies, is basic in human affairs. 


Vhy Men Work Together 


VHAT DOES THIS MEAN? Ir MEANS THAT IN ANY SITUATION 
yhere men work together the organization of the situa- 
on as relationship between persons will inevitably take 
riority over technical logic and over the immediate ma- 
rial interests of the individual. This is not opinion, nor 
} it ground for irrelevant optimism or pessimism; it is 
ict, fact of which we must take full account if any 
shemes for order or betterment are to succeed. A critic 
sks: “Can artificial stimulation, of the mass sort, improve 
pon. natural, selective social activity?” The answer is 
No”—a hundred times. But this precisely is the error of 
hich we have been guilty—all of us, professors, Martians, 
idustrialists, politicians, dictators. For a century we have 
een applying varieties of this species of stimulation— 
1oralistic, technical, political—most of it based upon a 
ineteenth century conception of economic interest and 
-ason as the sole determinants of human activity. In- 
satives and logic do operate, of course; but only upon 
Nn existent group organization. The Philadelphia experi- 
ent illustrates this fact. But the social operation of non- 
gic, the routines of personal relationship, is continuous; 
1€ operation of logic is occasional. Logical interruptions 
re usually associated with emergency—and breed emer- 
ency. 

A colleague, F. J. Roethlisberger, describes an instance: 


The foundry department of a manufacturing concern em- 
loyed some fifty men who were almost all highly skilled 
aftsmen and long-service employes. These workers prided 
emselves on their traditions and clung to certain privileges, 
ich as smoking on the job, which were denied to other em- 
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ployes in the factory. According to the nature of their work 
the foundry workers were differentiated into four groups. 
These job groups, according to the foundrymen themselves, 
were not of equal importance. Each had its own social 
values and its own rank in the social scale. One of these 
groups was dominant and in this group three or four mem- 
bers rigidly controlled the rest. 

About three or four years ago, in line with its general 
policy, the company put all the foundry employes on group 
piecework.* Up to this time, they had been on straight piece- 
work. Management felt that, under group piecework, earn- 
ings could be distributed more equitably and that such an 
arrangement would divide among all the employes the re- 
sponsibility for turning out a satisfactory product and for 
reducing the amount of scrap due to defective castings. Such 
was the logic of what should happen. What actually hap- 
pened was something quite different. Total output, instead of 
increasing, went down. The problem of scrap, instead of being 
solved, tended to reappear and complicate other issues. The 
iron molders felt they were not getting what they earned. 
Those operators with high outputs felt they were carrying 
the less efficient men. Molders did not see why they should 
be penalized for parts that were broken by the chippers and 
grinders. Some of the men who had previously earned about 
$1 an hour now earned about 75 cents an hour; this in spite 
of the fact that the new rates under the group payment plan 
were not in any way “tighter” than the old rates under 
straight piecework. 

So management was faced with the problem of disentang- 
ling itself from the human complications of its own logic. 
The situation was far more complex than this oversimplified 
account suggests. In essence, however, it was a situation of 
extreme resistance to a change introduced by management 
which failed to take into account the social sentiments of 
the foundrymen. To the foundry employes there were four 
different social groups—four different ways of life—which, 
under the new wage payment system, were no longer recog- 
nized. The foundry employes never ceased to petition man- 
agement to put them back on straight piecework or, failing 
this, to divide them, at least for the purpose of payment, into 
the four natural job groups. However, for technical reasons, 
management found it impossible to make either of these two 
moves. As a result the employes tried to force the hand of 
management by restricting output even at the expense of 
lowered individual earnings. 


The action of management in this instance was hasty 
and insufficiently considered. If the situation had been left 
unchanged, it would presumably have been sufficiently 
satisfactory socially to the persons involved, but possibly 
inefficient. To promote efficiency, or increased efficiency, 
change was introduced somewhat hurriedly, without any 
anticipation of the social disruption it provoked. This 
transformed a happy situation into an unhappy one, and 
led to results which diminished efficiency and defeated the 
intention of the plan. 

What is this obdurate factor, this residue, in human 
nature which thus easily defeats so many well planned 
logical schemes? It may be described as a profound need 
to live anything continuous in life as a relationship with 
other persons. It is a species of fictional kinship which 
emerges to perpetuate and develop any sufficiently happy 
situation of collaborate human endeavor. If the organizers 
of human activities cannot contrive to get the support of 
this fictional kinship they will find to their regret that it 


*Group Piecework. This means that a so-called “bogey” of production in 
a given period of time is set for a working group. When the production of 
the group exceeds this bogey, an agreed percentage of the surplus is made 
available for distribution to the group. The proportional distribution is by 
predetermined classification of the relative efficiency of individuals. 
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is moving against them. Stanley Mathewson’s study of 
restriction of output among unorganized workers illus- 
trates this fact. A monograph by Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son, Management and the Worker, goes further. The 
authors describe a case in which a group felt a very con- 
siderable loyalty to management, but because the tempo of 
technical change introduced was high an almost reflex 
response of defense was provoked. It is important to ob- 
serve that this tendency to group defense occurs almost as 
if it were beneath the threshold of consciousness. If one 
knows what is actually happening one can understand 
what the workers say. But what they say has little if any 
direct reference to what is happening. Nevertheless, if 
their attention is called to what is happening, they treat it 
as obvious. The defeat of logic by non-logic, personal at- 
tachment and routine is an ancient item in the human 
story. But the lesson is not yet learned; new Russia is 
repeating the nineteenth century mistake. The symptoms 
of disregard of the necessity for social group formation in 
industry are inefficiency, labor turnover, low morale, 
sabotage. 


The New Leisure and the Old Need 


IN THE LIGHT OF STUDIES SUCH AS THOSE OF May SMITH, 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, Mathewson, Whitehead, 
what is to be said of the new leisure which is to be con- 
ferred ton workers? Two comments can, I think, be 
safely made. The first is that advice from the Martians 
must be looked at critically. Many years ago in London I 
did some work at the so-called Working Men’s College 
which had been founded by Frederick Denison Maurice 
and others, and was then situate in Great Ormond Street. 
The college acted as a sieve through which numbers of 
workers passed and a few stayed on. Those who stayed 
were remarkable persons; there was a bookbinder who 
had made himself expert in the calculus, an umbrella 
maker who spoke eight European languages. Such men 
were exceptional, and attempts to suggest similar uses for 
leisure, though admirable for the exceptional person, are 
not generally successful. On the other hand in these days 
of isolation and insecurity many persons take up studies or 
the arts, not because of any inherent interest or capacity 
but as a remedy for loneliness or unhappy working con- 
ditions. “Nervous breakdown is often mistaken for musi- 
cal capacity.” While one hopes that the whole world may 
find compensations for living if it needs them, this does 
not commend itself as a useful innovation in public policy. 

The second comment is perhaps more to the point. 
Industry, the world over, is facing in these days a situation 
of peculiar difficulty. Work is being more closely organ- 
ized in mass production, large stores, large banks and 
offices. Simultaneously those happy personal ties which 
in former times kept a man related throughout life to 
friends, acquaintances, and kin in town and village— 
these ties weaken and vanish one by one. In the United 
States this tendency has been developed further than in 
Europe by immigration and race mixture, by the tendency 
of citizens to wander from their geographic point of origin 
in search of work or promotion. The “labor mobility” of 
the economist is developed to a high pitch in this conti- 
nent. This in itself throws upon all those who organize 
human activity a heavier social responsibility than was 
customary in the days that were. The ill is characteristic 
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of our modern industrial civilization; it is the mod 
world that has invented loneliness. In the primitiv 
American settlement, and still more in the European wi 
lage, a man tended to spend his life among those persor 
who lived where he was born. His house bore a defini 

relation to other houses, his work related itself automati). 
ally to the work of others. In maturity he contributed h 
effort to the support of the whole group; in infancy ani) 
old age the group supported him. This statement perhap | 
exaggerates by reason of its brevity; perhaps nowhere we 
there quite so perfect a human economy, at least for lon; | 
But the primitive settlement resembled this perfect oo 
omy more nearly than we do. As we developed a mo 
complex and wealthy society we inadvertently droppe: 

many human values through the meshes of the Martia’ 
economic and scientific sieve. It is very rare nowaday | 
for a man to live out his life in the place where he wa) 
born. He does not merely settle elsewhere; he tends t) 
keep on moving. Now where social organization is strong | 
as in parts of Europe, families do not willingly move. Thi 
modern city and the industrial area have in some way- | 
insufficiently studied at present—weakened social organ) | 
zation. And a general atmosphere of fear, a feeling o| 
insecurity, has appeared as symptom to Sow that this @| 
sO. 


This complicates further the problem already statec 
The position is not merely that industry must mend it 
overintellectual way and be careful to account for the s 
cial aspect of the work situation. For other reasons, whicl | 
are no one’s direct responsibility, the situation outside th) 
factory, in the suburb and in the workers’ apartments, i 
reproducing in some degree the worst features of the mos 
badly organized industrial situation. Something that ne_ 
one can identify is defeating the human need to live lifi 
as a continuous personal relation with other persons. Thi) 
makes the worker more responsive to the right sort 0) 
work situation and surroundings, more instantly sensitiv 
to anything less than the best. By reason of what is hap). 
pening outside the factory, there is an exaggeration | 
response within it. Clearly, if we are wise, we shall no 
wholly saddle industry with the responsibility. Clearly, i 
the worker is to have new leisure, it would be wise tha 
he develop it in the service of the oldest human nee 
That is, he should be helped to develop his leisure in the 
direction of new and stable relationships with other per 
sons. This can only be effectively accomplished if the ney 
relationships serve a social function. There must be un: 
mistakable social value in the joint effort; the relatior 
with others must be constellate, as in industry, so that the 
value of each worker to the total effort is clear and ob: 
vious. This means leadership—intelligent and not merel 
Martian. In Russia and Germany there are youth move 
ments; in England a health campaign. It matters litth 
where the organization is begun, if the work undertake 
is clearly necessary and valuable. The secondary value 
secondary to the declared purpose, is the restoration of 
human association—joint responsibility, security, collab 
oration. If the new leisure is not thus utilized, it will no 
much matter how the individual uses it. For the restora 
tion of human collaboration, in work and out of it, is the 
urgent problem of our time—so urgent that if we do not 
immediately specify it for intelligent attack our civilization 
can have no considerable future. 
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Over One Man’s Desk 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


ern a atin beanie etree dies 


There come times, as Mr. Gavit puts it, when Time itself “lays 


on the last straw and things suddenly tip over.” 


Over the span 


of our quarter century few men have had such vantage points 


to catch the pulse of the news. Here, at touch of his insight, we 


feel its throb between the lines of “copy” that went out from 


Anniversary interlude in one of 
our regular monthly departments 
“THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS” 
by J. P.G. 


Washington on the war. From Geneva in the twenties, when 
England and America failed the world. And today, when it ; 


to wonder whether we witness the beginning of the end o 


¥ 


Democracy or naked Might shooting its last bolt. 


How May A MAN APPRAISE THE TIME IN WHICH HE LIVES 
to say nothing of his own contribution to it, if any? 
Imagine Mr. Homo Neanderthalensis, his ancestor E. O. 
Anthropus, or whom-have-you-else, sitting on that sunny 
Tuesday afternoon in the bottom of the great valley which 
is now the Mediterranean Sea; or perhaps on one of the 
islands that used (so they say) to bridge the Atlantic 
between ‘the bulges of Africa and Brazil. He didn’t know 
which was Africa and which Brazil—he didn’t know 
even that it was Tuesday. Flickering through his mind 
was the tremendous idea of somehow lashing the sharp- 
edged rock in his hand to a stick, the more effectually 
therewith to conk on the cranium the brother-man who 
had made off with his best girl. "Twas a new idea; nobody 
ever had done it before. How was he to know that he was 
starting the Paleolithic Age? 

But even such a dawn-man could and doubtless did look 
back over the period since he was a boy, and cogitate about 
the few, the very few new things that had happened to 
himself and in his world. Twenty-five or thirty years, sum- 
mers and winters along the edges of the advancing or 
receding ice-caps must have seemed a long time to him; 
but in that space the world that he was really aware of 
could not have changed much. Not to him would have 
been apparent the fact that the Great Ice-Cap was per- 
chance a little farther back (or a little farther forward as 
the case might be); the water around his island a few 
inches higher, than his great-grandfather used to tell 
about. In the grave processions and recessions of geological 
business even a century of earth-circuits around the sun 
does not show much to the naked eye. Unless .. . the 
naked eye happens to be observing, and surviving, at that 
moment when Time lays on the last straw, and things 
suddenly tip over! There was a particular instant when 
the Atlantic Ocean broke through into that great valley 
and the Mediterranean Sea was born. There was a time 
when at last those islands disappeared, and only the legend 
of Atlantis remained to tell of them. Plato had the tale 
from his relative Solon, who heard it from an old Egyptian 
priest out of ancient sacred books in the temple at Sais. 
Even in geology, there comes a time when suddenly... . 

I have been wondering, and asking others of various 
types of mind and points of view to wonder with me, 
whether any quarter century in the known history of the 
world was so momentously eventful on the whole as this 
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1912-1937 covering the lifetime of Survey Associates. 1} 
have had many kinds of answers, pointing to this and, 
that epochal stretch of time. Single events, discoveriess. 
exploits galore, of epoch- Poluns! and marking conse: 

quence operating to this day . . . the utilization of fire, 
invention of the wheel, of gunpowder, of movable type. 
and the printing press; the Peloponnesian wars which. 
smashed Athens and at the same time scattered its culture, 
far and wide; Caesar’s wars within a few years carryin: 

Roman dominion $0. to speak from Gibraltar to John), 

O’Groat’s; Magna Charta and the Black Death which 

between them pede iced feudalism and overturned the, 
social and political life of Europe; the Thirty Years’ War 
(or series of wars) which knocked the sword forever from | 
the hand of the Roman Church; the American Revolution, 
and its immediate aftermath bringing to birth on its way 
to unforeseeable destiny the mighty republic of the West, 
Surprisingly few mentioned the brief momentous th 


of Jesus of Nazareth; though there was indeed one whe; 
attached consummate importance to a certain hasty filch), 
ing of fruit in the Garden of Eden! These are at random: 
any list, mythical and historical, would be endless anc) 
subject of interminable debate. Surely all were mightil 
potential episodes, of long gestation and still longer conse: 
quences. But none of them, at any rate within modern) 
times, as it-seems to me, centered within the space of one 
human generation, immediate results evident to living. 
men vividly in the perspective of their own day, is com' 
parable with a like space since the beginning of the twen'| 
tieth century. Those periods changed Greece, bloated anc | 
rotted Rome for its fall, changed the face and fortunes of | 
Europe, revolutionized the timbre and tempo of religious | 
propaganda. This quarter century has seen the whole earth | 
shaken and still shaking trom Pole to Pole; things begur. 
and—not finished but certainly on the way to a new anc. 
vastly different world. : 


The Impossible Came Alive 


‘THE REMARKABLE THING ABOUT IT IS THAT WE HAVE SEEN IT | 
lived in the midst of it. In precisely this period we | 
witnessed the automobile coming of age to revolutioniz. 
transportation; to abolish demesne distance and atrophy | 
human legs, turning the “Sabbath-day journey” of a mile: 
or so into a minute’s whisk, and making next-door neigh) | 
bors of folks forty miles apart who within our own mem). 


yries wouldn’t have seen each other once in five years. 
We have seen the telephone cross all the meridians, so that 
oday I can talk with my brother in Australia while with 
vim it still is yesterday—or is it the other way about? 
in that same period we have seen men invade the air, far 
ibove the domain of the birds; no longer experimentally 
yut as a commonplace of traffic. We hardly any more look 
ip to see them passing on their way round the world. 
dad anyone told my grandfather, or even my father, of 
he radio, he would have tapped his forehead as in the 
yresence of a lunatic. Of talking-pictures, what would 
ither have said of the fact that, if he likes, the Grand 
Lama of Tibet, sitting amid his inaccessible mountains, 
10w can learn at first hand the latest American slang and 
ee its practitioners behaving appropriately as they use it. 
n short, we have seen the impossible come alive. 


mens of Disaster 


WAR WAS NO NEW THING} OUR HISTORY BOOKS WERE LARGELY 
nade up of it. But it was mostly distant in time and space 
iad awareness. Suddenly, during this period in which we 
jave lived ourselves, it burst upon us and spread into 
world-conflagration, amid whose ashes we now sit mourn- 
ng like Job, and distracted by the aftermath of its “peace,” 
lictated as of old by Stupidity in uniform and the folly 
£ politicians (yclept “statesmen”) who learn nothing and 
orget nothing. We have seen tremendous thrones topple; 
yne in the break-up of that old political nightmare known 
is Austria-Hungary; another in the collapse of an ancient 
jutocracy to be succeeded by a vastly different one—Soviet 
Xussia—in which a new kind of despotism, taking over 
uthless cruelties from the old, struggles to fit a vast popu- 
ation of lately illiterate serfs into the patterns of an 
inforeseeable future. We see would-be Caesars endeavor- 
ng to set the clock of progress back two thousand years, 
's of old impoverishing their countries for armaments and 
vars to distract their people from the suicidal folly of their 
loings. Even as we witness these things the wondrous 
chievements of science are enlisted in insensate destruc- 
ion and mass butchery. The only reason why the whole 
anorama of humanity is not ablaze again is that no 
lation can afford it. Yet the presence and power of dicta- 
orship in the world are the omens of disaster. For dicta- 
orship is itself the seedsman of war; and cannot survive 
vithout it. 

Little as most of us perceived, even then in the years 
receding the World War, war was in the making, and 
he professional soldiers everywhere were preoccupied with 
he preparations which were chief among its provocations. 
\s early as 1910, General Leonard Wood, then chief of 
taff of the United States Army, pleaded with me to use 
ll my influence as responsible head of a great news ser- 
‘ice out of Washington, to awaken the American people 
0 the alleged need for “preparedness.” 

“If I had my way,” said he, “I would out-German Ger- 
Many in respect of armament and military training.” 

Well, that news service was not devoted to “influencing” 
n any cause, and it pleased me to reflect that our reporter 
n the War Department was a Quaker—congenitally pro- 
hylactic against militaristic propaganda emanating 
herefrom! 


At the Edge of Manhood 


T WAS NOT FOR THIS KIND OF WORLD THAT IN MY HOME 
ve were trying to prepare our children. The fourteen- 
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year-old boy, who at the outset of this period was looking 
to us for guidance, responded joyously to our efforts to 
train him for sane and purposeful citizenship and respon- 
sible participation in a sane civilization. The task seemed 
clear enough—to prepare him for and by, self-command 
and self-understanding, for the exercise of his own calm 
and unselfish judgment on the basis of the truth fearlessly 
sought; deciding what to do and having the courage to do 
it at whatever cost to himself. To him all people every- 
where, regardless of race, nationality, religion or social 
position were neighbors and friends. He understood and 
was proud of his “America,” which for him meant a social 
and political ensemble, and a spirit infusing it, within 
which any person, regardless of his origin, could of right 
unchallengeable on any other grounds, on his merits aspire 
to any status or opportunity within his personal capacity. 
Upon him, just at the edge of manhood, the World War 
broke with heart-rending tragedy; nothing had prepared 
him to have his fellow-men anywhere made “enemies” by 
Act of Congress. Both spiritually and physically he was a 
sacrifice to War—not in combat but because when upon 
reaching his nineteenth year he was enlisted, his magnifi- 
cent health was undermined by bungling, recklessly care- 
less treatment at the hands of underling medical officers. 
Sacrificed as thousands of other boys were, to such mal- 
practice. 

Few noted the hurried visit that President Wilson paid 
without his overcoat one raw morning in the winter of 
1918 to the War Department. The correspondents never 
knew its cause; but Tumulty told me later that I myself 
provoked it, by a personal note. To the President I 
had quoted my own doctor as attributing the fearful, 
scandalous deathrate from pneumonia at the great 
embarkation-camp near my home to the premature ship- 
ment of measles-convalescents from the South, in cold 
trains with insufficient clothing and blankets. So emphatic 
had been the President’s personal explosion of wrath that 
Surgeon-General Gorgas came personally to New York 
to explain to me how fearfully handicapped his depart- 
ment was by reason of raw incompetent subalterns down 
the line. There was nothing extraordinary about it; whole- 
sale incompetence is one of the invariable concomitants 
of war (as you may learn for instance from Sir Philip 
Gibb’s Now It Can Be Told); costing the lives of hordes 
of the nations’ finest youth, depriving the Future of their 
service. 


The Perversion of Youth 


INDEED, THE MOST TRAGIC BY-PRODUCT OF THESE TIMES IS THE 
wanton perversion of youth from its normal preparation 
to take charge of progress. Deliberately their steps and 
emotions are being turned by the international gunmen 
backward into the bloody pathways of savagery. This 
morning I have seen photographs of British babies in gas- 
masks. In Germany, Italy and I know not where-all else, 
they are training the children to play with hand-grenades. 
Before me as I write is the text of a decree of the fascist 
government in Italy declaring its purpose in education 
... to feed, reinforce and render conscious in youth the mili- 
tary spirit which today is one of its best characteristics . . . to 
make military training delightful . . . toward arousing the 
warrior spirit among the youngest children. 

It reads like something Parkman might have written about 
educational policy among the Apache Indians! Of what 
possible use is it for parents and others responsible for the 
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guidance of youth to inspire them to participate in a 
decent society, with vision of a cooperating world, with 
consideration for others, a love for fair play and a hatred 
of injustice, if they are actually to live under conditions of 
violence, international suspicion, reckless waste of human 
life and resources; their contemporaries in other coun- 
tries deliberately bred from the cradle to ideas and ideals 
such as these? 

This lad of whom I have spoken lived long enough to 
see the beginnings of the League of Nations, to be stirred 
to the core by that vision of international cooperation and 
sanity after the international chaos of fury; to be writing 
vigorously in his college newspaper and other publications 
in favor of American participation therein. It was his star 
of hope for the restoration and progress of the kind of 
world in which he himself might participate with confi- 
dence and self-respect, in all that his predisposition and 
training had fitted him to believe in and to do. Sometimes 
I am glad that he did not live to witness the destruction 
of his dream by the futile cynical folly of American poli- 
tics. Yet such as he, and his kind of character, were and 
still are and shall be the salvation of the world despite 
itself. They shall yet bring to fruition the adventure of 
faith and fair dealing in peaceful intercourse upon which 
his feet were ready to set forth. 


Treason to Our World 


NEVER WHILE I Live sHALL I FORGET THOSE TWO DAYS IN 
early September 1924, when in the old Convention Hall 
at Geneva it was my high good fortune to hear those 
Pentecostal speeches of the prime ministers of Great Brit- 
ain and France, J. Ramsay MacDonald and Edouard Her- 
riot, in support of their joint resolution before the then- 
beginning Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations. I 
have no text or quotations from them, nor is space avail- 
able here for either; but they set high the keynote of inter- 
national cooperation in the universal adoption of arbitra- 
tion on the one hand and guaranteed security on the other 
as the anchors of peace in the war-wrecked world. That 
keynote rang forth a month later in the famous Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes—un- 
questionably the alttssimo thus far of sanity not only in 
the history of the league but in that of humanity’s aspira- 
tion for brotherhood. Coming from the hall at the close 
‘ of Herriot’s speech, in the high exaltation of a true “day 
of visitation,” a distinguished American with whom I had 
sat said: 

“T suspect that we have been attending one of the Great 
Occasions in the history of the world.” 

Imagine then the almost world-wide dismay when on 
the 12th of March following, the government of Great 
Britain by the mouth of its new Foreign Secretary, Austen 
Chamberlain, speaking before the council of the league 
definitely rejected that Protocol, on the ground that they 
were unwilling to commit themselves to the responsibili- 
ties which the facts of the world situation laid chiefly upon 
Great Britain, particularly those implied for her in respect 
of. “sanctions” both economic and military against “ag- 
gressors.” It was the more disheartening to me because as 
I heard it I knew that Great Britain was unwilling to bear 
that burden alone. Hardly an hour before Mr. Chamber- 
lain had said to me: 

“We might behave quite otherwise were the United 
States prepared to act with us.” 

And yet, no longer before than May 1916, no other than 
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Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, chief among those who 
sabotaged American participation, had said to the war- 
time American organization, the League to Enforce Peace: 
I do not believe that when Washington warned us against 
entangling alliances he meant for one moment that we should 
not join with the other civilized nations of the world if a 
method could be found to diminish war and encourage 
peace. . . . My hearers might think me picturing a Utopia; 
but it is in the search for Utopias that great discoveries have 
been made. “Not failure, but low aim, is the crime.’ | 
It was the actual fulfilment of Lodge’s dream—to which. 
in his malice against Woodrow Wilson he so soon was 
recreant—voiced in those speeches and potential in the 
spirit with which they were received, that sent me back to” 
Geneva many times to see it in operation, with hope- 
confirming success . . . until the very nations whose. salva-_ 
tion it was to guarantee began to lose faith and courage, and | 
those whose ambitions it would thwart dared with increas- 
ing cynicism to stultify their own pledged word. No need 
to amplify description of what that treason has brought 
about. Today there is effort to divide the world in a new 
alignment, as between those who would restore the rule 
of the sword and those who believe in the spirit and 
processes of Democracy. Never yet, in the long run, has 
the sword conquered that spirit. 


ae 


Finding the Way to Liberty 


WHITHER BOUND, THEN, THESE YEARS? Has THIS PERIOD 
begun the end of Democracy; or shall we who may sur-_ 
vive a little while, and our children after us, know it ase 
beginning the time when naked Might shot its last bolt? | 
The Present never knows its own significance in the pat 
tern of long history. Usually the moment’s Hero fancies” 
that he himself pulled up the wave upon which he rides. 

How was that tree-dweller who first stumbled upon the 
utility of some fire started by lightning or however; that , 

other chap who somehow contrived the first boat, to sus 
pect, much less evaluate, the revolutionary consequences” 

for all future time of his immediately pragmatical experi- - 
mentation? | 

However down in the mouth about immediate things, 
I choose to notice such a symptom as the uproarious en- 
dorsement of clean, brave, honest government in the city. 
of New York. There is an answer to your Mussolinis, your 
Hitlers, your—anybody else who affects to believe that the) 
people can be bullied and shepherded forever. There’ 
Democracy at its best swept aside the cobwebs and the 
bunk. They were free to act, and they acted, as they al- 
ways will act—when they are free and undeceived. 

Behind all this, and world-wide, is the fact that discon- | 
tent has become global and vociferous. As I said in these | 
pages a little while ago, “developed means of communt- | 
cation have brought to the chronically underfed in remote | 
parts the news of plenty and higher standards of life in) | 
more favored regions, awakening them to resentment and) | 
determination no longer to starve quietly.” In ultimate 
terms it is this determination which fascism, nazi-ism and 
the sword-wielders in general are seeking at once to ter 
rorize, to suppress and to pacify by the only techniques 
they know. | 

In spite of all such, in this past quarter century, more? 


i] 
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than in any comparable time before, I see mankind as ai) 
whole facing forward, not back, struggling to devise the)’ 
means and find the way to liberty and all that may Ea 
done with it. 
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Miracles 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


We turned the old brace of words “Letters and Life” right-side- 


up for us when we first captioned our book review pages. In 


each month’s leader, Leon Whipple draws on his newspaper 


experience, his work at the School of Journalism of New York 


University, the new books and his study of the whole range of 
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experiments in the fields of publishing and communication. 


These he brings to bear here in his challenge to a new generation 


of Americans to use them — with hearts no less than heads. 


(HE MIRACLE CAN HAPPEN IN THIS GENERATION. THAT MIRA- 
le will be an act of faith that can resolve the old paradox 
f poverty amidst plenty. We can move into the new age of 
conomic abundance only by embracing the faith that there 
s enough for all and that this plenty is to be enjoyed by 
ll, once enough of us go after it together. This conversion 
annot be achieved by an act of mind. The failure of 
fechnocracy proved that the intellectual projection of 
urves is not enough. It is not data or mere plans we need. 
Ne have the resources; we have the tools; we have the 
ocial engineers; we even have the dreadful knowledge 
hat unless we win the change of heart that will risk this 
»yous adventure, we may be destroyed by the survival in 
ur new environment of the ancient instincts of acquisi- 
ve self-seeking. We cannot moreover win by an act of 
iolence. The violence in communism or fascism creates 
othing. We can win only by a miracle of faith and fore- 
ight, and to bring that miracle to pass must today be the 
rincipal purpose of all men of good-will and hope. The 
acial progressives of the class of 1912 may well leave as 
he distillation of their labor and sacrifices this charge on 


years ago an audience had to gather round a speaker 


)day radio reaches three quarters of all American homes 
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the class of 1937; work for a change of heart among men. 
With this the things you want will be added to you. 

What hope is there, do you ask, that any such revolution 
in age-old human attitudes can be won in our time? Let us 
examine the omens in one field—that of social communi- 
cation—in which I have a certain primer knowledge. This 
last quarter century has forged instruments of public in- 
formation and guidance such as never existed in human 
history before. Whatever may be the first debit and credit 
judgment on the social progressives, they did fulfill one 
of their historic functions; they, no less than the inventors, 
opened new avenues of communication and they battled 
to keep them free. They can say to youth, not as a chal- 
lenge but as a prayer, “If you have anything to say, here 
are the tools to say it with.” The challenge to us all is: 
“In these last twenty-five years many humane and practi- 
cal goods have been won, partly by the use of poor and 
ill-understood vehicles of public awareness. What dare 
we not then hope for with the help of this new vast power 
for education that we just begin to understand?” 

There is a kind of humorous encouragement in com- 
paring the old model for communication among men with 
the glittering, streamlined 1937 machine. In 1912 I joined 
a real dance of editors on a Virginia newspaper over the 
flash on Woodrow Wilson’s nomination. For what seemed 
then a millenial campaign, we had only print (with few 
pictures), public meetings and parades, and word of 
mouth. This fall, in a newsreel, with millions of others I 
saw and heard President Roosevelt appeal for a union of 
civilized nations to outlaw armed barbarism. We listened 
in to a voice carried over 300 radio stations to a possible 
audience of fifty million people. The nation today can be 
informed and moved on great issues with about the effort 
it once took to elect a reform councilman. The voters of 
New York City have just been taught how to cast a ballot 
under proportional representation in the time we would 
have once taken to get our old-fashioned “literature” 
printed. 


Then and Now 


WE CANNOT FORGET HOW SLOW AND COSTLY OF TIME AND 
energy, and even dangerous, it used to be to get facts and 
programs known. Newspapers and magazines (some with 
memories of muckraking days) did yeomen service; 
otherwise advances would have been slower. But you had 
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to change stupid and traditional ideas of what news is, 
and hook-up with politics or quarrels to get attention. 
The top of a meeting was say 15,000 (chicken-feed to the 
radio), and there was no amplifier to overcome the limi- 
tations of the human voice. The meetings were really 
generators of enthusiasm rather than centers of education, 
where leaders and converts gained inspiration for their 
incessant small missionary work of carrying the message 
from person to person. 

Think of what we did not have in 1912. There was no 
science of public relations, and little knowledge of the 
public mind. There was no adult education movement— 
no far-flung forums—no theater of social criticism—no 
Town Meeting of the Air. In social work there was no 
division of educational publicity in the National Confer- 
ence and no Council of Social Work Publicity. There 
were no informed science news, for reporting which ex- 
perts now receive Pulitzer awards—no education by pic- 
tures—no institution of public affairs—no Foreign Policy 
Association—no organs for the measurement of public 
opinion or criticism of propaganda—no newsreels or edu- 
cational films—no radio. You may laugh—if that was 
before your day: “What a blessed quiet age it must have 
been when one had time to think!” Yes, ours is a noisy 
era now, distracted by tides of words, but the coming 
generation can select the agencies that serve best. And if 
these can be orchestrated in their manifold fields and tasks 
around the noble motif of a great adventurous hope, the 
people will listen, no longer confused. 

We have institutions ready for day-by-day service to an 
ideal: the libraries, the centers of health education, unions 
of workers, the women’s clubs, the men’s clubs like 
Rotary, a vast range of youth organizations, the govern- 
ment information services, and best of all the Church 
with a message of social change, and the schools with their 
new visions of education. There are of course stupidity 
and duplication and self-seeking and false doctrines and 
wrong goals. The race always stumbles forward. But here 
are the ways to teach the people, and most of all the 
young. 


Taboos That Have Gone 


‘THE CHANNELS ARE, MOREOVER, FREE—THOUGH WE STILL 
have to fight to keep them so—whereas only yesterday 
there was inveterate interference, vicious or stupid or 
plain misguided. Taboos and censors existed all along the 
line—even for The Survey! Meetings were broken up, 
speakers mobbed, periodicals, books, plays censored, and 
teachers discharged for liberal views. There was no Civil 
Liberties Union until 1918: think of the disciplined cour- 
age, sacrifice, and labors men and women have paid for 
that institution. It would be a natural miracle to change 
the climate of a land; but we have witnessed a miraculous 
change in the climate of our thought. This transforma- 
tion of the people toward tolerance offers ground for 
hope that here youth may yet work the greater miracle 
of a change of heart. Note just two evidences of our gains 
in freedom of communication. Where once the kindly 
Debs was jailed, communists now enjoy the freedom of 
the air. Within our memory, the open and sincere dis- 
cussion of sex (by such leaders as Havelock Ellis, Bernard 
Shaw, Margaret Sanger) was forbidden by the post office, 
on the stage, in print. This year we began a campaign 
against syphilis that is nation-wide, for every age level, 
and that has overridden most attempts at censorship. It 
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‘in the throat.” 


took hard work to win this freedom: to defend it and « 
use it are duties of the class of 1937. 


The New Water-Table of Intelligence 


CLEARLY WE HAVE INSTRUMENTS OF SOCIAL COMMUNICATION 
unique in history and inconceivable one hundred year 
ago. But will people listen and respond? Every worke 
in the field of education has moments of despair and doub 
at the apparently unconquerable dumbness of the humar 
race. Yet I venture the opinion that we have, in the Unitec 
States, an audience at a general level of information ane 
receptivity such as never existed on earth before. Thi 
audience has a groundwork of knowledge about itself anc 
its environment—a new social self-consciousness—so wide 
ly dispersed among masses of people that we can begir 
to dream dreams. It is trained to understand and us’ 
information received in non-personal ways so that th 
processes of education have become cumulative. The ver" 
water-table of intelligence and interest has been raisec 
above the famous twelve-year age; seeds planted now roo: 
in a soil already enriched for growth and blooming. 
Nobody can prove this. To believe takes an act of faitl! 
that may be a preparation for the larger act of faith. Ye) 
if the 150 years this nation has devoted to intense effort, 
to educate its people have won no step forward then w, 
may at once say farewell to education and democracy. Ane, 
if the powerful converging network of influences in these 
past twenty-five years has not altered the national ming 
by jot or tittle, then no endeavor can. The signs of prog) 
ress are, I think, around us. After a world war and 
ruinous depression, in this nation at least, we see no vita: 
impairment of the processes of democracy; no revolutios- 
has taken place, no demagogue seized power, no retreat tc; 
the brutal law of Nature been proposed. Menaces stil: 
exist, but thus far we have displayed a humane commor: 
sense. May not part of this victory be credited to th): 
results of education and free discussion among the plait 
people? 
But, says the critic, we have worked no miracle of faith’: 
We have been able only to broadcast certain facts garnerety 
by science on which we have persuaded people to act ou 
of self-interest. 


S 


The Battle Against Disease . 


THE TRUTH IS PRECISELY THE REVERSE. OUR PRACTICAL VIC 
tories have been won by changing men’s beliefs; we hav 
conquered with the intangibles. Consider the field o 
public health in which few will deny that we have mad) 
real advances, partly by educational methods. We hav» 
overcome some killer diseases; we have raised the life 
expectancy faster than any age ever did. 

We did that by working a minor miracle in the realr 
of faith. We taught people to believe in and fear invisibly 
micro-organisms. That has been done since Pasteur diec) 
Some of us can recall the first puns on germs as “German, 
Most of us have never seen one of thes 
microbic organisms; but few children leave grade schoc: 
these days without a perfect conviction that invisibl. 
germs do exist, or unprovided with rough techniques fos 
protecting themselves against what they all call “infec 
tions.” Half the people of the United States must believi 
in these unseen forms of “the Old Adversary.” On faith! 
they accept vaccine, serum, antitoxin, isolation, disinfee 
tants, and themselves reach for a swab of iodine—boys é) 
play, men at work, mothers with children—to guar 
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against an invisible enemy. This really looks like a tribal 
propitiation of evil spirits. Dare we not hope then to con- 
vince people that they live amidst an invisible plenty, and 
that they may enjoy economic health by using a disci- 
plined foresight that differs not in kind, but only in de- 
gree, from what they are willing to do for health? 
Radical youth is rightfully bitter at the world we live 
in. “What good is it to keep people alive,” runs its chal- 
lenge “if they are tobe killed in a war or starved in a 
depression? The social progressives did not stop them.” 
Well, the human race lost both war and depression, there 
is guilt enough for all of us to share. But, once more, what- 


Telephones and Daily Conversations in U.S.A. 


£ach telephone symbol represents 1 million telephones 
Each wave represents | million telephone conversations 
Each group represents 10 million persons 15 years of age and over 
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ever little has been done to outlaw war has been done in 
main part by changing the beliefs of plain people. The 
social progressives—and the radicals—have taken the first 
step toward a change of belief: they have proclaimed that 
war is an inexpressible horror, and disowned the creed 
that arms can conquer war. What has been holding war 
back in Europe but the conviction of plain people that 
war is an insane terror that they will not endure again? 

War is with us now and may spread, but never again, 
we may hope, will the heady drums and flags and the 
drama of honor and glory persuade us that war is a proud 
glorious inevitable realization of national destiny. Not by 
pacts shall we be saved, but by this spreading inner hatred 
of war as the principal crime of humanity against itself. 
Observe people at the newsreels, and take hope that we 
can destroy the notion that war serves biological evolution 
or even national gain. Personal experience is the root of 
this change in our idea of war since 1914; but every tool 
of education—newspapers, books, plays, the cinema, the 
camera—is being used to carry over the message of experi- 
ence to youth. They do hate war. 

The next step—and it may come with our hoped for 
major miracle—will be to try to remove the thousands of 
little personal selfishnesses and ignorances and prejudices 
and seekings that still flow together to create that mysteri- 
ous impersonal will-to-war in nations. We do not yet 
recognize our individual criminal share in making wars, 
but we do know that war is a crime. If such a change of 
our concept of war is taking place, we may hope that some 
day people will learn that the constant civil war for sub- 
sistence and comfort going on in modern society is also a 
crime that can be cured by a change of view. 


Out of the Depression 


No apoLocy CAN BLOT OUT THE BITTER RECORD OF THE DE- 
pression. We failed to build a social system that might 
have prevented that catastrophe. But here too we estab- 
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lished to a large extent an ideal that may secure us against 
like useless tragedy in the future. We won a victory by 
faith when we made the proud decision that no human 
being was going to starve or endure the final loss of self- 
respect. That was more important than any plan of relief 
or taxation or public works. And if we made that decision 
in a depression, we can surely carry it into happier days. 

We put a final peg in against recovery by starvation. No 
nation has acted openly, and few covertly, on the old 
doctrines of “the will of God” or “let Nature take her 
course.” For the first time we challenge Nature along the 
entire front. Nor did we depend on the rich and com- 
fortable to decide how much they would share, how and 
when, and with what private choices and satisfactions. 
The community took responsibility for the poor man, and 
the rich man too; it saw the poverty of the one, and the 
wealth of the other as somehow rooted in one society. 
That the people were courageously ready for this act of 
faith—that all must be saved and that there could be 
enough to go round—is surely a foundation for the next 
generation to expect miracles. If we can share our poverty, 
can we not learn to share our prosperity? 

Educators have profited by one other intangible oppor- 
tunity in the depression. We refused to adopt Nature’s 
remedy of the high deathrate, but we did adopt her secret 
of education through experience in a crisis when patterns 
and traditions are broken down, and moods ductile. Willy- 
nilly we set up a vast training school in economic and 
political reality. Even voting is more informed and serious. 
Recovery has established experiments, say in recreation, 
community planning and the arts, that have set standards 
and created demands that the people will never forget. 
They will not give up these services that before were 
luxuries. The odd fact that private business would not 
agree to the government’s making of necessities has put 
the government at work providing luxuries! The state 
has undertaken service jobs in which there may be no 
money profit, but large social profit. Roads, parks, schools, 
plays, music, are facts the people will ponder on. No 
humane person will approve of education at the cost in 
suffering we have paid. But no one can help feeling a bit 
more hopeful of a people that uses a crisis to advance 
such causes. 

One other queer intangible service may be credited to 
what begins to define itself as our machine of communi- 
cation-education-recreation. It has helped keep people sane 
through the climax of the Machine Age, the war, and the 
depression. We can think of no other generation that has 
ever endured such terrific impacts on its mind, habits, 
morale, and spiritual resources. The principal admiring 
verdict of history on this generation may be: Well, they 
did not go mad. Or they may decide we were all mad 
without knowing our state—though on the whole we 
seem about as sane or insane as our predecessors. But I 
think we are saner than we might have been without the 
modes of cheap and easy entertainment we invented. 
These were not inventions of social progressives who 
indeed have found much just fault with how business has 
satisfied a-hunger in people. Yet you can charge the news- 
paper, the radio, the cinema, and the theater with what- 
ever crimes of sensationalism, unreality, triviality, and 
waste you want—and plenty—yet still admit they helped 
to cushion the shocks of swift change. They have surely 
distracted the people from honest thinking and fostered 
illusion. But they have also served in hearty vulgar ways. 
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The New Republic 


congratulates Survey Associates for 


the work done during the past twenty- 
five years and extends its good wishes 
for the future. 
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Sometimes to escape is a measure of therapy that helps 
restore the mind and spirit. 


The Miracle that is Within Reach E 


BuT THERE Is NO SUCH EASY ESCAPE FOR ALL OF US FROM THE 
grim challenge that the depression laid at our doors as a 
people. That we must meet. And that is precisely where! 
as I said at the beginning, the miracle can happen in this 
generation. It is time now to dream of changing our faith 
toward this new hope. We need to be taught that with our 
present resources we can win from Nature all the material 
satisfactions that are good for us. If today we enlisted in a) 
crusade to teach the children now in school this change of 
heart so that they will believe that there is enough of the 
goods of life for all, and that they are to be enjoyed, not 
by a blind struggle among themselves, but by a disciplined, 
foresight and cooperation, then within the generation of? 
1937, the people may glimpse the Promised Land. 

In the air already is a faint expectancy of a miracle. The: 
challenge to an impossible adventure is before us. The: 
grounds for hope are two. No earlier age of men has ever: 
been able to say: we can win enough for all; nor had our, 
tools with which to bring a miracle to pass. 


WHAT 19,000 DOCTORS COULD TELL US 


(Continued from page 638) 


, 
whys and where of the “panel system.” That opened the: ‘ 
way for them, i in turn, to bombard him with questions “about” 
Hollywood.” On one occasion he was frisked for concealed | 
machine guns by some young chaps whose notions of Chi | 
cago had evidently been conditioned by gangland films. { 

While some of our interviews were prearranged, others 
were quite casual. Without even a twinge of conscience we 
interviewed everyone we met; the maids who tidied up our, 
rooms, waitresses who served our meals, and even the hair: | 
dresser as she did the social worker’s hair at Marshall &! 
Snelgrove’s store on Oxford Street. And so in the dual role’ 
of guests and real live Americans, we were able to obtair’ 
many valuable “case histories.” a 

Towards the end of our study these personal interviews | 
were supplemented by a questionnaire which was circulated | 
in working men’s clubs associated with settlements in Lon: 
don, Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Msmape Plymouth 
and elsewhere. 

Who are these insured persons, these wage earners with. 
whom we sought interviews? Well, they are Miss Hobbs and _ 
Mr. Cary and Mrs. Caldwell, and ‘their kind. They are like: | 
wise, as individuals and members of family groups, repre 
sentatives of a large section of the population of Great Brite] 
ain, indeed a goodly majority. That was our first gauge 0) 
this far- reaching piece of social legislation. For the purposes’ 
of National Health Insurance all manual workers and all” 
others whose incomes do not exceed £250 a year (about) 
$1250) must be insured, and essentially the same persons are _ 
covered by unemployment insurance and the old age pen” 
sions. As there are about 15 million insured workers with | 
an estimated 15 to 17 million dependents, we may say |r 
that they and their families embrace some 75 to 80 percent) 
of the people of England. 4 

Suppose you go into the David Lewis Workers Club ini 
Liverpool and talk with Jack Smithers while the two of your 
watch a game of pool. Smithers tells you that he is married, | 


wes 
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is forty-five, and has three children. As a docker, he is in- 
sured and so is his seventeen-year-old girl who works in a 
factory. When Smithers had bronchitis the winter before, his 
insurance doctor took care of him and because of his sick- 
ness benefit there was besides a little money coming in to 
take the place of wages. And when Helen, the daughter, 
needed glasses she was able to have an examination and two 
thirds the cost of the glasses was met by her insurance soci- 
ety. But Smithers’ wife and two minor children are not cov- 
ered in this way (except for maternity benefit of £2), and 
whenever they are sick they must go to a doctor as private 
patients or attend a hospital out-patients’ department. Na- 
tional Health Insurance, therefore, does not include a wage 
earner’s dependents, but it does cover those members of the 
family who are employed and who are the breadwinners. 
This is the protection it offers wage earning families. That 
the scheme is thus of limited scope was the second impor- 
tant lesson we learned. It is but one of a variety of agencies, 
both governmental and voluntary, which supply health super- 
vision and medical care to those of limited means. 


The System in a Nutshell 


INSURANCE PRACTICE IN CONJUNCTION WITH NationaL HEALTH 
Insurance is by no means all of general medical practice in 
England; yet it has become its core. Just so, National Health 
Insurance operates at the center of our concern. It is a meas- 
ure of social security quite unlike anything we have in the 
United States. It is the largest and most widespread factor 
in dealing with sickness and its economic burden in Britain. 
[t is a compulsory and contributory scheme; compulsory for 
virtually all wage earners between sixteen and sixty-five, and 
these alone comprise a third of the entire population. The 
contributors are the workers, the employers and the state. 
For purposes of health insurance each worker pays the equiv- 
alent of 10 cents a week and this is “stopped” from his 
wages by the employer who adds an equal amount. Work- 
ers earning less than 4s. a day contribute somewhat less, and 
the employer somewhat more. To the total funds the goy- 
ernment, which also bears the cost of central administration, 
adds one seventh. The benefits of N.H.I. are of two general 
types: (a) cash benefits which are administered through the 
state-supervised Approved Societies, and (b) medical bene- 
fits—that is medical care and necessary medicine—which are 
provided by general practitioners: and chemists under the 
general administration of regional (county and county bor- 
ough) Insurance and Panel Committees. 

How the system works for the insured worker I have epit- 
omized in the story of Johnny Bull. But take a real case: 


Thomas Grant was quite obviously proud that he belonged to 
what he called “the best Approved Society in England.” He is 
about forty-two years of age and is married. He works as chauf- 
feur-gardener on a beautiful 800-acre estate near Seven Oaks, Kent. 

Grant’s society is the United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Approved Society. It is limited to gardeners and requires its 
applicants to pass a stiff physical examination before admitting 
them to membership. The society numbers only about 2000, but 
their morbidity rate is nearly 40 percent under the actuarial ex- 
pectation and so its surpluses are considerable. Grant is quite 
jealous of the additional benefits offered by his society and 
wouldn’t at all like the notion of admitting, say, a lot of dock- 
ers or industrial workers from London whose higher incidence 
of sickness, to put it in words Grant would not use, would 
drain the society’s resources. 

As an insured person, Grant pays 4%4d. (10 cents) a week for 
health insurance. If he becomes ill he is entitled to the services 
of his “panel doctor” without further payment and to £1 a week 
cash sickness benefit. The statutory requirement is only three 
fourths of that (15s. a week), but the excellent financial condi- 
tion of the society enables it to pay an extra 5s. Other additional 
benefits available to Grant are partial payment (about 4) for 
necessary dental work or for eye examinations and glasses as well 


(Continued on page 710) 


(In answering advertisements 


A GREAT AMERICAN 
MASTERPIECE THAT |S 
Bo MUST BOOK 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


NOW. . - +2 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


STUDS 
LONIGA 


This volume contains, complete, the three novels: 
Young Lonigan,” ‘The Young Manhood of Studs 
Lonigan”’ and ‘Judgment Day” 


by 
JAMES T. FARRELL 


Author of 
‘““A WORLD I NEVER MADE”’ 


‘A story amazingly accurate and revealing.” 
—THE FAMILY, recommending ‘‘Studs 
Lonigan” as the Social Work Book-of- 
the-Month. 


“One of the most significant and powerful works 
of the imagination in contemporary letters.”— 
THE NATION, citing the author in its Annual 
Honor Roll. 


“For all my professional caution | give it first place 
in American fiction since the World War.’— 


C. B. Palmer in THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


First place among present-day novelists.""—A. D. 


Emmart in THE BALTIMORE EVENING SUN. 


Only 10,000 copies of this popular-priced edition of 
Mr. Farrell’s great trilogy have been printed. 
When these have been exhausted the price will 
revert to $3.00. STUDS LONIGAN has been 
termed the greatest novel in contemporary 
literature. It is the only novel to have 
won for its author a Book-of-the- 
Month Club Fellowship. 


Over 1100 pages—and the price is only $2 at all 
bookstores 


NOTE: 


While the supply of this $2.00 edition of STUDS LONIGAN 
lasts, a special combination rate of $4.50 has been fixed for it 
together with the volume of the collected SHORT STORIES OF 
JAMES Ts FARRELL (almost 1,000 pages—tregular retail price 
$3.00). Th i:combination is offered by all bookselle;s. 


SD SR es ee ee a 

Mail this coupon to your bookseller or to S.G. 

The Vanguard Press : | 

424 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me: a 
C1 A copy of the popular-priced edition of STUDS LONIGAN ($2.00). | 

A copy of the popular-priced edition of STUDS LONIGAN ($2.00) plus | 

a 


Oo 
the $3.00 edition of THE SHORT STORIES OF JAMES T. FARRELL 
(Special Combination Price, $4.50). 

OUI enclose check or money order. O Send C.0O.D. 


CTP Tail) ie sarmceo noo eiienlodacdnet CORO ReUngee OUTED aD nC pee Coe Crp enna O reer a 
Ao! Oh WOmeee Cama uaa ores Bente Ptcheteisictaiaiete’=isteis)s.cieverersih olen crristeleie.¥< syeits sre sige. 
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NEW BOOKS 


LIVERIGHT 


THE SToRY OF MOTHERHOOD 
by ROY P. FINNEY, M.D. 


An outstanding obstetrician tells the interesting and 
often amazing story of Motherhood from early historical 
times and many lands down to date. You will be 
especially interested in Doctor Finney’s view on Child- 
lessness, Illegal Abortion and Birth Control. 


For all intelligent adults. 


Profusely illustrated 352 pages $3.00 


e 
LET FREEDOM RING 
by ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


We are proud to publish this book, hopeful that its 
dramatic recital of discrimination in justice and op- 
pression on the part of organized majorities may stir 
the blood and quicken the thought and action of every 
intelligent and real American. 


Tllustrated 475 pages $2.00 


bd 
ROMANCE OF RUSSIAN MEDICINE 
by MICHAEL L. RAVITCH, M.D. 


“The history of Russian medicine was very little known 
in this country. Dr. Ravitch has succeeded in human- 
izing it and in tracing a broad picture of develop- 
ments from the early and primitive beginnings to the 
astounding achievements accomplished by the present 
siege "Dr. Henry E. Sigerist 


. found it very thrilling and interesting.”"—A. Troy- 
andusky, Soviet Ambassador. 


352 pages $3.00 
LIVERIGHT, 386 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


Illustrated 


REVOLT 
AGAINST 


WAR 


By H. C. Encevsrecut 


Co-author of Merchants of Death 
Foreword by Robert S. Lynd 


A stirring panorama of modern war: the 
subtle manner in which today’s wars are fost- 
ered ; their long-reaching effects on society; the 
new ways to peace. 


Discusses military creeds and systems; propa- 
ganda, sex in war, war crimes; epidemics; ef- 
fect on industries and other social and economic 
matters. 


With many arresting photographs. 
367 pages. With Index. $2.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue e New York 
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as full home nursing care, convalescent care, and cash gran 
towards arrears if he should fall out of work. Even though he ; 
is seldom sick Grant considers health insurance a good invest 
ment for himself. 3 


Panel Doctors 


WE sAW YOUNG JOHNNy BULL TAKING HIS MEDICAL CARD TO. 
the physician he wants to become, in the vernacular, “me™ 
panel doctor.” The list of insured persons for whom a general 
practitioner undertakes to provide medical service is called his 
“panel”; and the name has stuck to the whole system. How > 
often thereafter is Johnny likely to go for treatment? In am-~ 
swering our questionnaire, 110 insured Ba replied for < 
themselves as follows: 6 said “never’ ’; 13, “less than once a - 
year”; 25, “one to two times a year’; fhe 6, “more than ten - 
times a year.” Vague answers of “seldom,” “only when neces- 
sary,” and “occasionally” were given by 33. Our impression 
was that the medical service of N.H.I. is used freely but not 

excessively. Panel physicians we interviewed estimated that . 
they see about 60 percent of their insured patients in the 

course of a year. How then does this work out for the doctor? - 

Any qualified (licensed) physician in England may take~ 
on an insurance practice, but none is compelled to do so. 5 
The fact is, however, that the majority of general practition- 
ers are also insurance practitioners. A young doctor almost 
invariably buys or works into an established Practice which ” 
includes a panel. He agrees to maintain a “surgery,” i. €, 
an office, to keep regular hours for seeing patients and to ” 
provide a substitute when he is absent. The doctor also agrees 
to keep clinical records of any panel patient’s sickness, to- 
gether with simple notations of attendances at surgery, home = 
visits and certifications. Certificates of incapacity for work 
issued each week during the illness are the insured per > 
son’s basis for claiming sickness or disablement benefits from _ 
his Approved Society. : 

As already noted, the panel doctor is obliged to give his 
insured patients only such services as, in the official phrase, 
Rare within the competence of the average general practi” 
toner.” Medical committees approved by the British Medical 
Association and working in cooperation with the Ministry of © 
Health have set clear precedents as to where that line is 
drawn. Medicines are not usually dispensed by the doctor 
except in remote districts where there are no chemists. Rather 
he writes his prescription on an official Rx blank and the 
patient takes it to the chemist’s shop (drugstore), again of 
his own choosing, where it is filled without charge to him. 
In turn, the chemist forwards a copy of the prescription to 
the local Insurance Committee where the cost and the amount 4 
due him is calculated—a set “prescribing fee” plus a reason- 
able profit on the drugs used. 

Although the doctor does not charge his panel patients, 
he is not unpaid. He gets what is known as a “capitation - 
fee” annually for every insured person on his panel. He may 
have occasion to see a given panel patient only once in five 
years; or he may visit a pneumonia case three times a day for 
several weeks; but sick or well, the capitation fee is the 
same—9s. or $2.25 a year. The average panel is made up 
of about 1000 insured persons. Such a panel yields £450 a 
year in capitation fees, a sum which, without calculating 
differences in cost of living, comes to $2250. Some physicians 
with large private practice have only a few dozen panel pa- 
tients while others may serve 2000. If a doctor works in an 
industrial neighborhood and has well toward the maximum ° 
panel of 2500, his yearly income therefrom is over $5500. He — 
may even have a productive private practice as well. For * 
example: 
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Doctor Green lives on the edge of a small village about ten 
pes from Liverpool. The neighborhood is really suburban but 
| seems remote and countrified. The house is set well back from 
ne road and is surrounded by gardens and trees. A surgery 
ccupies three or four rooms which make up a wing. 

| The doctor tells you that his is a mixed private and panel 
ractice. Although his panel numbers about 2000, it represents 
nly about half of his income of about $9000. He himself rates 
is combined practice as fairly large and says he works hard at 
. Yesterday, he adds, he was “on the go” from 7 a.m. and 
e didn’t get to bed until three as he had a maternity case. 

' Practically all the doctors around Liverpool, he tells us, are 
panel doctors.” Like him, most of them have mixed practices, 
ad it works out very well. He has heard criticism of “panel 
ractice,’ but he can say that he and his colleagues are doing 
good job. He certainly does not distinguish between patients; 
‘ow could he, he asks, when he looks to the wives or parents 
£ the panel patients for his private practice? 


Doctors enter into the picture of English health insur- 
ace, therefore, as general practitioners. The “paper work” 
wolved in issuing certificates is compensated for by the 
ict that, for insured patients, there are no financial accounts 
» keep, no bills to send. The doctor is the general medical 
dviser of his insured patients. If surgery, consultations, 
vecial laboratory tests, hospitalization or the like are indi- 
ated, outside the present scope of the health insurance 
uedical service, he advises his panel patients on what is 
eeded and how best to get it. If himself trained for it, he 
mi offer them specialist services, but only with authoriza- 
on from the local Insurance Committee. The panel doctor 
therefore not only the first line of medical defense against 
Iness; he is also the liaison officer between the patient and 
1c whole range of the community’s resources. 


low Much Bureaucracy? 


: British HeattH INsuRANCE WERE “STATE MEDICINE,” AS 
sually portrayed, one could put its administration in a 
nrase. We could call it “another government bureau” and 
t it go at that. The English scheme is neither so centralized 
ot so simple. Administration heads up under the Minister 
Health who, of course, holds a cabinet portfolio, and un- 
sx him is an expert staff of civil servants attached to Na- 
nal Health Insurance. For the most part, however, the 
stem is operated on the one hand by the Approved Socie- 
=s which handle the cash benefits, and on the other hand 


‘ the Insurance Committees which administer the medical ; 


nefits. 
We have found the insured person “joining” some Ap- 
oved Society rather than simply “taking out a policy.” Un- 
x conditions set forth in the national health insurance acts 
ly group may form such a society. Its membership may be 
nited, say, to Methodists, or teetotalers, to bakers and con- 
ctioners, or the employes of a large industrial corporation. 
may call for rigid physical examination but cannot refuse 
embership on the grounds of age alone. 
Whatever the society’s composition, it must not be run for 
ofit, and must be kept financially sound. There are over 
(00 Approved Societies in Great Britain. Altogether they 
ve 6000 branches. In individual membership they range 
om one hundred to over two million. The society receives 
e contributions of members through the post office and in- 
sts the funds itself. A prosperous society pays not only the 
inimum “statutory benefits’ but also, as we have seen, 
rious “additional” ones. 
Turn next to the scheme of medical services: this, inso- 
r as it is organized, is decentralized and divorced from 
¢ insurance carriers. It is administered by an Insurance 
oMmittee in every county and county borough. Each is 
‘ved by a clerk and staff and is made up of doctors, chem- 
$s, insured persons, and representatives of the local goy- 
ament. Associated with it in each area is a Panel Commit- 
(Continued on page 712) 


A GREAT BOOK IS 
BORN. ARE YOU ONE 
OF ITS DISCOVERERS ? 


Believing that we knew all about Fascism 


we now discover that we knew merely 


how it works and who works it. Our wise 


men are acclaiming a new book—a mas- 


terpiece of literature as well as of the 


history of culture—that exposes Italy’s 
quivering soul, that tells plausibly how 


and why it happened there. 


Being a master of modern psychology as 
well as a statesman, historian, novelist 
and wit, G. A. Borgese has revealed the 
personality of Italy in a study of its life 


forces. Its poetry and its politics, its 
triumphs and its frustrations all con- 
tribute to this passionately vital work. 


To read Goliath is to understand the 
thrill that your father got when he en- 
countered books that opened up a new 


day or a new vista, such books as Prog- 
ress and Poverty, Looking Backward, and 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. $3. 


@ LEWIS MUMFORD: ‘With its shimmering wit, its re- 
strained eloquence, its grave sense of moral values, it is an 
important contribution to the thought of our time. . . an 
enlightening book for all men of good will: a summons to 
action against the screaming tyrannies that seek to devastate 
the material and the moral world.” 


@ FELIX FRANKFURTER: ‘‘Not often in our time has 
learning been used so brilliantly and bravely.” 


@ ALVIN JOHNSON: “.. . extremely distinguished . . . far 
the best book yet published on fascism. . important for 
the insight it offers into the social, religious and intellectual 
development of Italy and the bearing of this development on 
Italian political life.’’ 


@ DOROTHY CANFIELD: * a book for thoughtful 
Americans to own, read and ponder. Nothing that has been 
written about Italy under Mussolini begins to compare in 
literary value, and convincing,compelling power, with this 
masterly performance." 


@ PAUL H. DOUGLAS, New Republic: “ ... at once a 
history and a work of art. I have read it with greater 
pleasure and profit than I have derived from any similar 
work in recent years.”’ 


@W. Y. ELLIOTT, Nation: ‘‘It is just, balanced, and pro- 
found... Beautifully written and profoundly thought—all 
that one can ask of a great work.” 


GOLIATH 


by G. A. Borgese 


The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
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From THE SURVEY, 1912 


Thousands of men and women bear testimony that THE LANGUAGE 
PHONE method—the natural way to learn a foreign language—is en- 
joyable, easy, and effective They have learned, in a surprisingly short 
tume, how to speak, understand—even to think—in a foreign language. 
The Language Phone Method 1s modern, its records will fit your phono- 
graph You learn a language as easily as you memorize the words and 
tunes of popular songs And knowledge of a foreign language will open 
new opportunities for you in business and pleasure. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Write in today for the free booklet 

“Listening in on the Language 

Phone’ Investigate further the 
) possibilities offered. 


LANGUAGE PHONE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Dept. 1784 
354 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y C 


WHY accept the opinions of others when you 
can have the FACTS at YOUR OWN fingertips in 


PUBLIC 


AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 


Carnegie, The Brookings Institution, and 
a 
1 '@] ¢ others have spent millions to discover 


Impartial, clear, comprehensive presen- 
tations of facts and figures. Each of 
these pamphlets gives you, in digest 
form, the latest factual findings on cur- 
rent economic and social problems that 


the great research foundations such as 


INCOME AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS—Why we have unemploymeng€ 
with prosperity. 


SECURITY OR THE DOLE?—Faets, figures, and experience. 


are ee COURT AND THE CONSTITUTION—An analysis of 
e facts. 


THIS QUESTION OF RELIEF—Costs and practices of administrations. 


REstEe=s AMERICANS—Why millions of Americans are leaving their 
es. 


PEELS DOLLARS, AND DISEASE—How to get adequate medical 
re for all. 


peta NS REQUIRED FOR RECOVERY—s recovery here to 
stay? 


EAMES WITHOUT LAND—Facts about Tenant Farmers in America 
oday. 


COLONIES, TRADE, AND PROSPERITY—Colonies—asset or liability. 
Here is the balance sheet. 


SAVING OUR SOIL—Cost and prevention of soil erosion. 
Write for COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES and QUANTITY RATES 
Send $2.00 for a subscription to 24 pamphlets. 
Tune in on Public Affairs half hour radio program, Short Wave Station 
W1XAL every Thursday at 8 P. M. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INCORPORATED 
Dept. S, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y, 
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WHAT 19,000 DOCTORS COULD TELL US — 


(Continued from page 711) : 


tee composed entirely of doctors, three fourths of whor 
must be panel doctors. Panel committees concern themselve 
with the purely medical and professional aspects of the se 
vice. There is a comparable national body, the Insurance Ac 
Committee, which is closely affiliated with the British Med 
cal Association and is recognized by the government as th 
official spokesman of the profession whenever questions arig 
involving National Health Insurance. 


ee 


THE GENERAL SET-UP FOR MEDICAL BENEFIT IS THUS ESSENTIALE 
one which in each area provides bookkeeping facilities ar 
a clearing house for discussing the problems arising froy 
contract medical practice on so large a scale. Matters affea 
ing doctors and insured persons are dealt with by the iol 
committees; purely medical questions are handled by pure? 
medical committees. The Ministry of Health is the fin: 
court of appeal. : 
Except when a panel doctor certifies that patients are si@ 
there is virtually no administrative relationship between hi- 
and the Approved Societies. In contrast, his contact with tH 
local Insurance Committee is direct and intimate. Its ste 
keeps track of his panel and sends him his quarterly check 
Complaints arising between doctor and patients or betwee 
doctors may be heard by its “medical service ial 
What supervision there is of doctors by government of 
cials comes from Regional Medical Officers. Appointed by th 
Ministry of Health, they are general practitioners who ha 
had wide experience with National Health Insurané 
Among other things they act as “medical referees” wheney 
disputes arise between doctors and Approved Societies at 
serve as liaison officers between doctors and the Ministry = 
Health. Does their existence after all imply state contr 
of doctors even though, as we have seen, medical servii 
under N.HI. is largely in the hands of the doctors ther 
selves working through their own committees? What t) 
government undertakes to do is to protect its insurance fun} 
and to maintain minimum service standards. To these en@ 
R.M.O.s supervise panel practice in three respects only: © 
guard against excessive prescribing; to prevent “lax cert# 
cation”; and to insure the keeping of accurate records. Mug 
has been said in the United States about administrative “ry 
tape” to be looked for in such a system. To anticipate t 
testimony given us by physicians on every hand, Briti) 
doctors find neither the procedures nor the regulations ~ 
National Health Insurance oppressive. : 
Actual disciplinary procedures against physicians are 
common. The 1936 report of the Ministry of Health stat) 
that 840 visits were made by Regional Medical Officers © 
panel doctors during the preceding year to inquire into © 
cessive prescribing, but in only six cases were fines impose 
A total of 96 cases involved failure to keep proper recore 
lax certification, complaints of negligence to insured persot 
and the like. Disciplinary action was taken in only a fre 
tion of these. A Regional Medical Officer with whom 1 
talked in Birmingham assured us that on the basis of 1 
contacts with hundreds of panel doctors—and he had be™ 
one himself—he could say that the administrative scher 
works with a minimum of friction; and this in a system e 
bracing 19,000 doctors and 18 million insured persons. : 


r 
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Next Instalment ’ 
Epiror’s Note: In Survey Graphic for January the second in ti 
series of articles on British Health Insurance by Dr. and Ms 
Orr will present the first hand testimony which justifies its ti, 
“The Workers Say Yes—and More.” In the succeeding arti 
British physicians will take the chair. 


FREDERICK COYKENDALL 
DIRECTOR 


CHARLES G. PROFFITT 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Columbia Gniversity Press 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 
DONALD PORTER GEDDES ROOM 709 JOURNALISM 


SALES MANAGER TELEPHONE UNIVERSITY 4-3425 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘CUPRESS"' 


December 1, 1937 


Mr. Paul Kellogg, Editor 
Survey Graphic 

112 East 19th Street 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Kellogg: 


May we join the thousands of others who undoubtedly are sending their very 
sincere congratulations to you and Survey Associates upon the occasion of your 
25th anniversary. 


Although we have been in this business of publishing longer than Survey 
Associates, it will be some time before we celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
our active and organized entry into the social work field. Nevertheless, we 
think we have made some worthwhile contributions to this field, and we hope to 
continue doing so in the future. And speaking of the future, it seems to us 
that this is a particularly appropriate time to tell you that we are going to 
publish, in January, -A SOCIAL STUDY OF PITTSBURGH; Community Problems and Social 
Services of Allegheny County, by Philip Klein. Naturally this reminds us that 
it is just about thirty years since you undertook the famous Pittsburgh Survey. 
While this new volume is not a sequel to that — it is, rather, a social work 
survey — a substantial part of it is devoted to an interpretation of the social 
and economic life of the community. We are going to take the liberty of sending 
you a copy just as soon as it is ready, and we hope you will consider it a birth- 
day present for you and the Survey Associates. 


One special and personal reason we have for rejoicing at the progress of 
the Survey Graphic is that it has been of great service to us in making known 
to the public our books in the social work field. We are sure we speak also 
for the New York School of Social Work and the Welfare Council of New York 
City, whose volumes we publish. We want here and now to give the Survey credit 
for helping make so popular such recent books of ours as Social Case Recording, 
by Gordon Hamilton; Can Delinquency Be Measured, by Sophia M.. Robison; The 
Social Component in Medical Care, by Janet Thornton; and many others. 
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NEW EASY WAY to SPEAK and WRITE FLAWLESS ENGLISH 


ARE YOU sure of your English when you speak 
and write or are you afraid of making mistakes 
that give people a poor impression of you? 
Here’s a new easy way to speak and write fault- 
less English— you can learn in just a few minutes 
a day! It makes no difference how much or how 
litte schooling you’ve had—you quickly learn to 
improve speech and writing from the famous con- 
“should’? tributors to ‘Better English’, including Dale 
how to increase your vocabu- Carnegie, Milton Wright, Gorham Munson, A. 
lary? Roback and others equally prominent. 
haw to tell a story? Te se pew maa gazino eae ouce Mca 
month what to say and wha 
nea ie peal! right Successful men and women reveal the secrets of 
ord? talking and writing that bring rich rewards. Learn 
reese ; how YOU can use language to GET WHAT YOU 
how te stop stuttering? WANT OUT OF LIFE! 
how to overcome a lisp? MONEY BACK 
NS HEL pining Coupon below brings you “‘Better English’’ for six 
how! toygain, Ariends? months. If not entirely and enthusiastical y satis- 
tho art of being a secretary? fied with first issue, we will send your money back 
immediately! 


“plaaleaiel tL 81.00 OFrrEns as 

Send this coupon with $1.00 bill (or check or money order) for 6 issues of 

“Better English’’ When you receive the first issue, IF NOT ENTIRELY | 
SATISFIED we ‘Will gladly refund your dollar! Please write name and 

Bf address clearly in margin, 

E BETTER ENGLISH, Dept. S. G. 

Bes 152 West 42nd Street 


DO YOU KNOW 


when to say ‘‘introduce’'? 
when to say ‘‘present’’? 
how to hecome a writer? 
when to use ‘‘would’’ and 


Th e Nation congratulates 


Survey Associates for its Outstand- 
ing work in the field of social 
investigation and interpretation 


during the past twenty-five years. 


THE 
WOMAN WHO ROSE AGAIN 


THE STORY OF GRAND DUCHESS ANASTASIA 
By GLEB BOTKIN 


The author, son of the physician of the Court of Old Russia. 
knew the Czar’s daughter, before and after the Revolution. 
better than any other person now living. A convincing story 
alive with thrills and novel situations. 


At all Bookstores. Illustrated. $3.00 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


~~ Announcing ... 


EUROPE AT PLAY 


A Study of Recreation and Leisure Time Activities 
By L. H. WEIR 
The recreational and leisure time activities in Europe have devel- 
oped with astonishing rapidity since the World War and this impor- 
tant volume presents for the first time a complete survey of the 
organizations, facilities and activities in Europe today. The text 
is lavishly illustrated. and the edition is limited to 1,000 copies. 
Library Buckram (7x10) Price, $10.00. 


Our Complete Catalogue of Books on Health, Physical Education, 
Sports, Recreation, Dancing, will be sent postpaid upon request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Publishers Since 1838 
A 67 West 44th Street, New York 


That plain book on economics 
everyone's been asking for. 


E CO N 0 M } CS for Everybody 


by Mervyn Crobaugh 
$2.50 Morrow 
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THE THRUST OF INVENTION 
(Continued from page 647) 


Piece at 


i 
Today we recognize that energy is warp and woof of ov 
industrial and domestic life. So powerful an agency canne 
be left in the control of profit-making exploiters. The publi 
service commissions may be inefficient, but they testify ele 
quently enough to the determination of democracy not to b 
ruled by a class of bankers and engineers who have decide. 
in their own minds where high-tension lines shall be strun® 
and to what regions electric energy shall be distributed. : 
Even more striking is the social evolution of the railroac 
At first the steam locomotive was simply an iron horse the 
competed with the living horse. Then steam became a powei 
ful factor in opening up new land in the Middlewest, i 
spanning the continent with one nation, and in developin. 
new industrial centers. In England, the country develope 
the railroads; here they developed the country. The full sig: 
nificance of the railroad burst upon us during the Worl: 
War, when it was recognized by the masses for what it was= 
a colossal carrying machine sprawling over a continent, link 
ing thousands of towns together. We talked of transportatio, 
with a capital “T.” When the war ended the question ros: 
whether or not the roads should be returned to private owr 
ership and management. Their subsequent history is prot 
ably the eventual history of all public utilities, possibly of a) 
major industries based on great inventions. in other word!) 
transportation, the generation of gas and electricity, the sup 
plying of water to a community, the production of food, cloth 
ing and shelter can no more be left wholly to private | 
than the exploitation of the atmosphere for breathing. 
behold the railroads transformed by democracy into | 
servants of the public. The conditions under which thei 
managers employ labor, the issuance of securities, the rates t 
be charged for carrying goods and passengers—all are subjeq 
to governmental scrutiny and approval. The railway com) 
panies are reduced to the status of administrators. They ma) 
not even give up an unprofitable branch line without th 
government’s consent, and, against their will, they = | 
apply the profits earned i in crowded communities to provid. 
transportation in regions where traffic is thin. We have her, 
about the most striking example to be found of democracy’ | 
ability to direct an invention to good social purpose and t 
appraise the social importance of a scientific discovery o | 
Invention. | 


i 
= | 
= | 


Science the Offspring of Democracy 


! 
| 
INVENTION AND SCIENCE ARE SIAMESE TWINS. SOMETIMES 1 
science develops out of an invention, as thermodynamics de | 
veloped out of research applied to the steam engine. Some 
times inventions flow from scientific discoveries as, for exam) 
ple, the dynamo, telegraph and the whole apparatus 0 
modern electrical engineering flowed out of Faraday’s wor) 
in electromagnetic induction. Even under despotism som) 
research, some invention is possible. But the impetus tha) 
comes from the slow acceptance of new theories which ma] 
conflict with those generally accepted, ceases. If, for example | 
the world had not ultimately accepted the Copernican conce 
tion of the solar system it would have managed to io 
navigation, after a fashion, in accordance with the Ptolemai | 
system. But there could have been no Newton, no laws @ | 
gravitation, and hence nothing like the science of mecha 
engineering that has given us modern industry. 

Now it happens that science stands for something mor 
than coal-tar dyes, electric lamps, X-rays, radioactivity ane 
monstrous fruit-flies bred by experimental geneticists. It is ai | 
attitude of mind, an objective, dispassionate approach to thy 
outer world—what Professor Whitehead calls “the most inti 


(Continued on page 716) 


On the First Gwen 


ty-cFive ‘Years 


During the last quarter century SURVEY ASSOCIATES have played an indispensable role 


in revealing and recording social conditions, in 


analyzing social problems, and in spread- 


ing information, helpful and stimulating to all who wish to implement their purpose 


to serve the common good. Congratulations 
to you! 


! And many more Silver Anniversaries 


Aus, var h DON Ss GENERAL DIRECTOR. 


Old Landmarks 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY, directed by Paul 
U. Kellogg, was a landmark in social research 
and in the origins of Survey Associates. We are 
pleased to have cooperated in this enterprise 
and to have published the six volumes in which 
its findings were reported. 


IN 1912, the year of the organization of Survey 
Associates, the Foundation published several 
notable books, including Breckinridge and Ab- 
bott’s THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE HOME 
and Goldmark’s FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY— 
influential still, though long out of print. 


IN COOPERATION with Survey Associates, 
whose imprint was combined with ours in 
Foundation publications from 1913-1915, ad- 
ditional important titles appeared. From this 
period dates Miss Cannon’s SocIAL WORK IN 
Hospirats. In print. $1.50 


OTHER LANDMARKS of early publishing: 


SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS. Mary RICHMOND. 
1917. $2.00 
BROKEN HOMES. Joanna C. CoLcorp. 
1919. $1.00 
WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? Mary RicHMmonp. 
1922. $1.00 
THE SETTLEMENT HORIZON. Woops and 
KENNEDY. 
1922. $3.00 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. SHELBY M. 
HARRISON and ASSOCIATES. 
1924. $3.50 


New Guideposts 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 1937. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz, this volume in its biennial ap- 
pearances has become ‘‘the largest body of 
knowledge about social work in all its phases in 
the least space and at the least cost anywhere 
available.”’ $4.00 


FOR THE COMING CHRISTMAS you may 
wish to give yourself, and you will surely wish 
to give several of your friends, our newest pub- 
lication, Eaton’s HANDICRAFTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. Pleasantly, inform- 
ingly written, superbly illustrated. $3.00 


STUDIES IN PROFESSIONS, by Esther Lucile 
Brown, have now grown to a series of four titles, 
with additions to come. Compact and inform- 
ing. Priced uniformly at 75 cents. Ready— 
SoctAL WorRK AS A PROFESSION, THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL ENGINEER, NURSING AS A PRO- 
FESSION, PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL CARE. 


OTHER RECENT TITLES 


ZONING. EpwarbD M. BAsseETT. 
1936. $3.00 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN PERIODS OF DE- 
PRESSION. Lean H. Fever. 1936. $2.50 
MUSIC IN INSTITUTIONS. WILLEM VAN DE WALL. 
1936. $3.00 


REGULATION OF THE SMALL LOAN BUSES 
RosINnson and NucGeEnvt. 1935. $3. 


CASH RELIEF. Joanna C. CoLcorp. 
1936. $1.50 
MINERS AND MANAGEMENT. Mary VAN KLEECK. 
1934. $2.00 


A complete catalogue of publications is available upon request. The Foundation also maintains a Stand- 
ing Order List under liberal terms for persons interested in its new publications. Write for information to 


130 East 22nd Street 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION Neer atl 
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Every Month 
From October to June 


An outstanding study of social sig- 
nificance goes to subscribers to 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Periodical Studies in Economics and 
Politics 


For December 


DEMOCRACY and 
DICTATORSHIP 


by Norman Thomas 


Now Available 


FORDISM: Parts I and II 
by Carl Raushenbush 


Coming 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
by Mary Dublin 


SHALL STRIKES BE 
OUTLAWED? 


by Joel Seidman 


THE COMING LABOR 
PARTY 
by Harry W. Laidler 


The League for Industrial 
Democracy 
Sends You Its Publication 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY __ 


FOR $ ria 
ea To: 
a League for 
7 Industrial Democracy 
7 112 E. 19 Street 
A YEAR es New York, N. Y. 
ta, Send 


7’ INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


a for one year (eight issues). 
in POS aie Sees ee ee ee ee ee 
Ba Pees Ace ea ae Pee een Re. PS oy Sosa ay UN 5 ooh 
Ke 
geo MAIL THIS ORDER TODAY 


THE THRUST OF INVENTION 


(Continued from page 714) 


mate change in outlook that the human race has yet encoun- 
tered.” This attitude, this objectivity is inconceivable without 
freedom of thought and freedom of expression. It is no acci- 
dent, therefore, that science, as we know it, should be an 
offspring of democracy; no accident that the discoveries of 
Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier and others were made during or 
after revolutions fomented by liberals. 

All this being so—and the case has been convincingly pre- 


sented by historians of science and political philosophers—the ~ 
advocates of a society planned from on high, with the neces- 
sary suppression of free thought, face a dilemma. They need — 


the scientist. Yet they must deny him the liberty of mind that 
is the very essence of his objective attitude. If his researches 
relentlessly expose the fallacy of a fundamental principle 
dinned into the populace by the government, either he must 


ae en ee eeeeEeEeeEeEEeeeeee 


PR ee 


be hanged as a meddler or the high social plan must be — 


scrapped. In modern totalitarian Germany, Italy and Russia 


there may be no hanging, but there is exile for the dissenter, 


and not a sign of scrapping. 


The Bond Between Them 


MorEOVER THE VOTARIES OF SCIENCE CONSTITUTE AN INTERNA- 3 


tional brotherhood the like of which this world has never seen 


before. It is impossible to say of a discovery or an invention: ~ 


“This was the work of a German—or a Finn—or a Scot.” 
Nor does it matter much to a real scientist or engineer what 
the nationality of a discoverer or inventor may be. It is 
enough for him that the man did his work and described it 
in a readily accessible publication as an addition to the gen- 
eral stock of knowledge. As a force in achieving true inter- 


nationalism even religion pales in comparison with this sub- 


ee ee ee 


eee: 


jugation of self and country. In spite of the uses for hate and — 


destruction to which inventions may be turned, science itself 
furnishes the most striking evidence we have that men are 
able to sink passions for the good of the race. 

Our hope, then, lies in science. If democracy is to save itself 
the scientific outlook, the scientific method of detached ap- 
praisal of facts and situations must become part and parcel 
of the common mind. This in turn means that education must 
be given new purpose and direction. Or, as Wells puts it, 
the choice is between “chaos and education.” 

There are signs that, even without adequate education and 
the general inculcation of the scientific attitude, the masses of 
democracy are beginning to turn instinctively to the scientist 
and the engineer for guidance. There has been much scoffing 
at “brain trusts,” but the fact must not be overlooked that, 
inept as they have been on occasion, they have emerged from 
the orderly process of democratic government. Their British 


eT ee ee Bey) 
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counterparts are found in Royal Commissions that patiently — 
examine proposals and decide whether or not they meet the — 


social needs of the hour. It is much that in these two great 
self-governing peoples the scientific expert is thus drawn into 


» 


administration, even though his recommendations may be | 


brushed aside. For all its emotionalism, it is hard to escape — 
the conclusion that the electorate does somehow sense that — 


science and democracy owe much to each other. 


Recently, in looking up the history of some great scientific” 
discoveries and inventions it was exciting that they appeared — 


either during revolutions that ushered in liberalism or imme- 


a eee ee 


a ee. “Sas 


diately after them. Throughout the record ran the dual strand — 
that the freedom of thought which is so characteristic of — 


democracy is also characteristic of science. It became more 


than ever apparent—at least to me—that science and inven- | 


tion provide the method whereby a democracy may enjoy 


technological advance and save itself. And, in turn, without 


democracy there can be no onward sweep of science. 


é 
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HENRY FORD AT THE WHEEL 
(Continued from page 688) 


HARPER BOOKS 
ON TIMELY TOPICS! 


army of nimble recruits for the Detroit production lines. 
Once Ford bought out his last stockholder he ruled supreme 
over the institution he had created. With simple tastes, but 
with no mind for abstractions, no time for the bothersome 
details of wide human contacts, he continued to live and 
work in provincial isolation. Today, at seventy-four, he is 
little closer to the world of social philosophers, industrialists, 
bankers, labor leaders and government officials than he was 
as a boy in Bagley Street. 

Across the familiar fields from his birthplace he built his 
great factory. Nearby, in a landscaped park, the Ford Engi- 
neering Laboratories stand—the capitol of a curious forty- 
ninth state, of which Ford is proprietor and absolute ruler. 
[t is flanked by the Edison Institute Museum and Greenfield 
Village. In the museum, among the principal machines that 
inventors have contrived to bless and baffle mankind, the first 
Ford car stands to wait the Judgment Day. In Greenfield 
Village, Ford has preserved, in a charming rustic setting, 
many interesting national mementos: the birthplace of McGut- 
fey; Stephen Foster’s house; the Wright brothers’ bicycle 
shop; the Menlo Park depot and the boarding house that 
Edison lighted with his lamp; tintype studio, grist mill, inn 
and country store, and scores of other evidences of horse-and- 
buggy days, including rusty-coated, top-hatted coachmen to 
drive the tourists where automobiles dare not enter. 


IN OcrosBer 94,345 PEOPLE WERE ON THE WHOLE ForD PAYROLL 
n the United States. In the first nine months of this year, 
147,963 cars had rolled off the assembly line, bringing the 
otal since the company was founded to 25,979,159. A third 
of greater Detroit’s population of two million depend in vary- 
ng degree upon the Ford Motor Company. Despite rumors 
hat Ford would call it a day, and shut down the River Rouge 
lant should the UAW gain strength enough to insist upon 
1 working agreement, the company is now expanding its 
acilities there—to the tune of $40 million. The foundry, al- 
eady the largest in the world, is being stretched from 30 to 
8 acres; giant gasholders; a new 1000-ton furnace; a battery 
9f open hearth furnaces; a tire factory; an extension to the 
vidth of the strip mill, all are under construction or contract. 
[hese additions, I was informed, “were intended to enable 
he company to maintain, in the face of increasing production, 
ts policy of manufacturing in its own plants a substantial 
hare of all the parts required in the manufacture of its cars 
nd trucks.” 

Astronomical statistics can give only a vague notion of the 
ant River Rouge plant. Beautifully organized in the form 
f a great horseshoe—lakeport and railway terminal as well 
s factory—it is so sensitive to the design of its master that 
re which comes into the yard on Monday can go out in a 
ompleted car on Tuesday afternoon. Tourists marvel not 
lone at the size of the enterprise, but at its cleanliness. Three 
housand daily sweepers; 16,000 gallons of paint a month; 
30,000 towels a day—the figures testify to good housekeep- 
ng. Ventilation, lighting, even the sterilization of lubricants 
hat might pass infections down the 60 miles of conveyer 
nes, all are planned for continuous efficiency. 


‘ORD OFFICIALS HAVE MADE THE CLAIM THAT AMONG THE AUTO 
ompanies in Detroit they were the last to lay off and the 
rst to call men back. However that may be, in spite of 
ficiency and planning, unfettered by bankers or labor unions, 
1e Ford Motor Company laid off 75 percent of its employes 
uring the depression. That is a greater percentage of other 
eople’s customers than American industry as a whole laid 


(Continued on page 718) 


LIFE EARNINGS IN SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
by PROFESSOR HAROLD C. CLARK 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


For the two million people who each year face the 
problem of choosing a life occupation, this book makes 
available for the first time, collected data on possible life 
earnings in numerous occupations. It aims to correct 
many false notions held by parents, teachers, and voca- 
tional counselors about the earning opportunities in many 
occupational fields, and to show how misleading are 
studies on hourly and daily wages in considering long- 
time earning prospects. $5.00 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
FOR TODAY AND 


TOMORROW 
edited by HENRY C. METCALF 


A practically helpful volume by ten experts on present 
developments in collective agreements with labor unions 
showing how they are entered into and conducted in 
order to assure satisfactory and stable business results. 
The book will be useful to everyone interested in 
improved dealings with organized labor. $2.25 


HEALTH UNDER THE “EL” 


The Story of the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration 
in Mid-Town, New York. 


by C.-E. A. WINSLOW 
Professor of Public Health, Yale University School of 
Medicine 

and SAVEL ZIMAND 
Formerly Administering Director of the Bellevue-York- 
ville Health Demonstration. 


The practical value of this ten-year old experiment in 
organizing neighborhood health provisions is clearly 
demonstrated by Mayor La Guardia in the Foreword when 
he tells of nine new health centers in New York City 
which are under construction or just finished. 

But, as Charles F. Bolduan, Director of the Bureau of 
Health Education in New York said in SURVEY 
GRAPHIC, “This book is far more than merely a record 
of local interest; for the authors utilize the local experi- 
ences for searching discussions of public health adminis- 
trations generally ...” 

In a word, this absorbing account of important new 
public health metheds offers communities all over the 
country a successful plan upon which to base a con- 
structive program. $2.25 


HOW TO DO PUBLICITY 
(Revised) 
RAYMOND C. MAYER 


This book dealing with the various aspects of publicity 
in many fields is of special significance to social workers 
because it treats fully the subject of public relations in 
social-service and welfare organizations. The author, 
formerly a publicity director for a prominent social 
agency, points out that this is “a special field calling for 
made-to-measure publicity programs and individual treat- 
ment,” and explains fully how such programs may be 
secured. “The best book ever written on the subject of 
publicity and public relations . . . equally valuable for 
both novice and expert.”-—A. SCHAEFFER, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Public Relations Division, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


“A revised edition of a book that is about the best of 
its kind.”.—PRINTERS’ INK. $2.50 


Get these books at your bookstore. Or order direct on 
approval from Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York. 
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| JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW OCCUPATIONS FOR YOUTH 


By T. Otto Nall. Vivid accounts of their work by 
young people who epitomize the best experience and 
attitudes of working youth today. A thirty-year-old 
diplomat, a twenty-two-year-old aviator, government 
attorney, minister, and many others talk of their jobs 
and what they have learned about the business of 


life. Cloth, $1.75 
RICH MAN, POOR MAN 
A dynamic and 


By Ryllis A. and Omar P. Goslin. 
dramatic picture book showing just how wealthy and 
how poor America is. In primer style it outlines the 
present economic dilemma and the possibilities of an 
American solution. It is an A B C of what we are and 
what we might be. More than 100,000 copies of this 
extraordinary book have been sold. Paper, 15 cents 


PETTING: WISE OR OTHERWISE 


By Dr. Edwin L. Clarke. A doctor and his wife talk 
with two young people about those questions of sex 
on which young people must make intelligent decisions. 
Friendly and informal, but authoritative. 


Paper, 25 cents 
FOUR NEW HELPS ae 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Roy E. Dickerson. Provides youth with frank, 
sincere discussion of young people’s growth, and 
realistic presentations of the pitfalls along the path to 
happy marriage. 


@ Getting Ready to Fall in Love Paper 10¢ 

@ Things That Count in Courtship Paper 10¢ 

@ When a Couple Are Engaged Paper 10¢ 

@ Getting Started in Marriage Paper 10¢ 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 

347 Madison Avenue New York 


Since 1906 the BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 
a federation of autonomous organizations, has been further- 
ing the progress of the Boys’ Club Movement throughout 
the country—-serving as a-clearing house of ideas, policies 
and programs—conducting surveys—helping local groups 
establish, finance and plan new clubhouses—and training 
personnel. Today there are 300 member organizations in 


more than 150 cities, with a total membership of 255,000 
boys. 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Chairman of the Board 
SANFORD BATES 

Executive Director 


WILLIAM EDWIN HALL 
President 


A thief was hired to tell the 
truth about his working methods 


. and in this amazing book reveals the strange ethics of his 
profession; the fine distinctions in talents required for picking 
pockets, shoplifting, the ‘shake’, the various con games; the alliance 
between thieves, fixers, police, and politicians. No “personal con- 
fession”, but a ten-times-as-thrilling factual account of the most in- 
tellectual of all crimes! At bookstores, §2.50. 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


THIEF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


BY A 
PROFESSIONAL 
THIEF 


Annotated by Edwin H. 
Sutherland, Indiana 
University 
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HENRY FORD AT THE WHEEL 
(Continued from page 717) 


off. The figures show how the pendulum swung. The total 


number of Ford employes in the United States dropped from ~ 


over 160,000 in 1929 to only a handful over 40,000 in 1933, 
In the past two years the total has leveled off in the neigh 
borhood of 100,000 in the United States. 

In 1912 the Ford Motor Company made 181,795 cars, more 
than all the Fords in the previous nine years of its history. 
In a quarter century it has caught up with its market. No 
longer a rising line, the sales chart points horizontally toward 
the ! future, with signs of disconcerting downs as well as ups 
along the way. The automobile market nowadays is primarily 
a replacement market. And this coming of age of the indus- 
try, with competition centered on price and quality of stabil- 
ized products, is a tremendously important factor in the labor 
situation in Dearborn and Detroit. 


The UAW 


Tue UAW Is a YOUNG UNION, RUN BY A YOUNG CROWD FRESH 
from the tool rooms and assembly lines. It has made its 
demands effective largely because it represents the stirring of - 
powerful social forces bigger than John L. Lewis or Homer ~ 
Martin, bigger than the men who organized it, too big, by - 
far, for the craft-bound AF of L to hold in rein two years ago. 
Frustrated by the long years of depression, by the humiliation 
and indignity of unemployment, by the speed-up on the mass 
production lines, automobile workers asserted themselves 
when better times came. A union was the only medium for 
their individual self-assertion. They were skilfully organized, 
at a strategic time. And the strikes set off the spark that put 
the hesitant into the fold with the daring. The die was cast—~ 
for collective bargaining, of the only feasible pattern, an~ 
industrial union in the CIO. 

The use of the sit-down as a mass technique was widely 
resented in Detroit. Subsequently came the failure of the 
union to keep its great agglomeration of men in line and © 
prevent sporadic strikes by militant units. It seems clear that — 
managerial provocation set off most of the unauthorized stop- — 
pages, but these wildcat episodes left the opinion with the 
public that the union was irresponsible. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in less than two years an organization of 
35,000 grew to 375,000; and that most of the agreements made ~ 
early in the year were the first experience with collective © 
bargaining, either by the workers or by the management. © 
Zealous unionists, zealous company subordinates, found it 
impossible to change overnight to attitudes of mutual respect ” 
and cooperation. ; 

And, although the majority of the agreements, not only — 
with the major corporations, but with the small subsidiaries — 
and parts manufacturers, are going more smoothly than news-— 
paper headlines indicate, there undeniably is an air of tension 
in the capital of motordom. 


Meme 


I COULD NOT HAVE PICKED A MORE OPPORTUNE—OR MORE DIE-_ 
ficult—time to explore the UAW than the period in October 
between the primary election and the run-off of Detroit’s 
municipal campaign. In a nominally non-partisan city govern 
ment, the CIO had won a place on the ticket for mayor and ~ 
council. The solid backing of the unadulterated labor organi- — 
zation matched against the united opposition of the press, hey 
frightened middle class, and existing political groups, was not 

to prove sufficient for victory in the run-off on Election Day. 
This autumn, too, falling stock prices in Wall Street were 

giving union leaders as well as motor manufacturers the jit 
ters. General Motors and the UAW were still negotiating the 

knotty points of a new contract, overdue since August, mean- 

while operating under the old, and publicly criticizing one 
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another. At Chrysler many UAW members were complaining 
of discrimination, despite a contract, and alleging that a 
bargain-rate, upstart, “independent” organization within the 
plant was in actuality a company union. And, in addition to 
all these ripples on the surface, there were differences on 
policy, clash of personalities, and rumors of a split between 
the Progressive and Unity factions of the UAW itself. 

The Progressives, led by Homer Martin, effervescent min- 
ister turned labor leader, are at the helm of the UAW, with 
a majority on the UAW board. Martin represents the point 
of view that would consolidate and discipline the union, with 
a strong central authority. Those who have worked with him 
say that he has never hesitated to place the resources of the 
organization behind any group of workers who were strug- 
gling to better themselves through strike action. However, 
they say, realization of the danger of bleeding the organiza- 
tion to death, through undisciplined and unauthorized strikes, 
has forced him to wage a continuous war against those poli- 
cies and those elements which threaten the existence of the 
organization through pseudo-militant tactics. 

Martin counts the public attitude to the union as an impor- 
tant factor in its value to its members—and especially so now 
that its ability to live up to existing agreements is being put to 
the test. As Professor J. Raymond Walsh says in his book, 
CIO: Industrial Unionism in Action, published November 3: 


“Martin thinks the size of sprawling auto locals demands 
drastic modifications of the awkward town-meeting structure. 
What’s more, he feels their relative irresponsibility to the 
national command has embarrassed him when they have 
broken contracts. It does not help him to realize that many 
of the violations were provoked by the management; it still 
looks just as bad in the press. Mortimer, however, wants the 
furthest possible extension of democracy within and without 
the locals.” 


Wyndham Mortimer, leader of the Unity group, is now in 
charge of organization in the farm implement industry. In 
Detroit the Unity group is led by Walter Reuther, president 
of the West Side local, himself a Ford worker for seven and 
one-half years, and the energizing factor in the Ford drive 
till he was replaced by Richard Frankensteen. Reuther not 
only believes in decentralized democracy in the UAW’s locals, 
but is opposed to the purge of militants, aggressives, or radi- 
cals, from the UAW’s organizational leadership. Many 
Reuther followers, regarding Martin as a conservative, advo- 
cate vigorous and dramatic demonstrations of labor solidarity 
wherever obstructive management in the industry fails to 
abide by its side of existing contracts. 

At the international offices, in the old Hofmann Building 
on Detroit’s famous Woodward Avenue, Martin has just re- 
organized his staff, selecting as key organizers men of the 
Progressive rather than Unity philosophy. Pursuing this 
course, he has riled the more aggressive members of the 
executive committee, notably those from the West Side local, 
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by issuing a conciliatory statement of his belief that “Henry 
Ford was not to blame for the working conditions in his 
plants.” That public statement, made a day or two after I 
had interviewed Homer Martin in New York, included the 
information that about 40 percent of Ford’s River Rouge men 
had joined the UAW quietly. And, said Martin: 


“T doubt if Henry Ford knows how bad conditions are, what 
speed-ups and lack of freedom the workers endure. Henry 
Ford is sincere and honest in his efforts to give his men the 
best possible working conditions—but most of Ford’s lieu- 
tenants are not in sympathy with the ideals that seem to be 
Mr. Ford’s. They keep him misinformed as to conditions and 
as a result just the opposite to what Ford desires, obtains in 
his plants.” 


GREENBERG: Publisher, 67 W. 44th St., New York 


Unity organizers, although they resent such mollifying 
(Continued on page 720) 
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HENRY FORD AT THE WHEEL 
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tactics at a critical time in the Ford drive, nevertheless co- 
operate with the special Ford organization office, at 8844 
Michigan Avenue, just over the Detroit line from Dearborn. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE ForD ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN (AND THE 
drive has not been interrupted even by one reported parley 
between a Ford representative and UAW officials) will de- 
termine the future of the Ford labor policies. The UAW 
obviously cannot become complacent and stabilized so long 
as Ford workers remain outside the collective bargaining 
picture. 

Yet, at the UAW I found all the features of a healthy, 
established organization, not communistic, not bent on bring- 
ing Detroit crashing down in riots and revolution, but deter- 
mined to get for the men and women who make automobiles 
a square deal, as they put it, “through democracy on the job.” 
The education department, now entirely run by the union 
without the use of WPA instructors, is finding a lively re- 
sponse to courses in contracts and negotiations, public speak- 
ing, economics of the auto industry, problems confronting 
shop stewards. Attendance at meetings and payment of dues 
are picking up after a slack period that was well publicized 
by the Detroit press. 

On the top floor of the Hofmann Building the union has 
established a Medical Research Institute. Union health centers 
have been pioneers in the garment trades, but this institute 
is the first of its kind ever run by a labor union, to study 
industrial diseases and accidents in the automobile industry. 
Its staff also diagnoses the ills of members, particularly those 


derived from employment; and provides expert advice to 


workmen’s compensation cases within the union. With Dr. 
Emery R. Hayhurst, a noted authority on industrial diseases 
and chief of the Ohio State Division of Hygiene, as advisory 
director, and Dr. Frederick V. Lendrum, formerly of the 
Mayo Clinic, as full time director, the prestige of the institute 
is already sufficiently accepted for its findings to be quoted as 
reliable authority in the automobile pages of The Iron Age. 
Of the first two hundred men examined, fifty-three were suf- 
fering from lead poisoning caused by the disk filing of solder 
on auto bodies, an innovation of the 1934-35 Detroit manu- 
facturing season. The institute promises to be more than a 
supplement to established medical research in Detroit—union 
members come to its laboratories freely, and unafraid. The 
Michigan workmen’s compensation law, amended at the last 
session of the legislature, now includes, for the first time, 
occupational diseases; but in its present form it is so imper- 
fectly drafted that there is grave doubt the courts will inter- 
pret it to benefit the auto workers. Nevertheless, since in 
Michigan the employer chooses the physician for a compensa- 
tion case, union shop stewards are seeing to it that ill as well 
as injured workmen have the advantage of the institute’s 
diagnosis and advice. 

Out of the same two hundred voluntary clients whose rec- 
ords had been analyzed when I was there, two individuals 
were diagnosed as victims of speed-up neurosis. This may be 
the first medical recognition of speed-up neurosis. Dr. Len- 
drum was reluctant to discuss the psychological consequences 
of overstrain from mass production, for, as he pointed out, 
the failure of an older man to keep up may not always result 
in a definite neurosis. While the charge of speed-up has been 
frequently leveled at the Ford management, Dr. Lendrum 
confided that few Ford employes have had the temerity to 
make a personal visit to the Hofmann Building, which is 
known all over Detroit as the headquarters of the UAW. 


Despite all that has been said of the dulling effect of work 
on a production or assembly line in the automobile industry, 


it paradoxically requires alertness, deftness and intelligence. — 
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The ineffectual, the dull witted, are soon weeded out. Those 
who stay have a capacity, a positive tolerance, for monotony, 
and at the same time a dexterity, a sense of precision, a knack 
that amounts to a skill. A large majority of the younger auto 
workers have been to highschool, and some of them to college. 
Most of the men in the union, and some of the officers, never 
saw a union office till they joined the UAW. As untraditional 
as Henry Ford at making automobiles, they are attempting 
to build a mass labor organization on a basis of our popular 
education in these post-war years. 


The Conflict 


THE Forp Moror Company KNOWS LESs ABOUT THE UAW, 
than the UAW knows about the Ford Motor Company. And 
Detroiters have a confused and often prejudiced notion of 
both. Of CIO coercion, I heard a good deal second-hand from 
individuals who had no reason to deceive themselves. If not 
coercion there was clearly a good deal of stampeding of young 
and inexperienced workers. Yet, while I made a point of ask- 
ing members of the UAW whom I met in poolrooms and else- 
where, I did not find a single individual who would admit 
he was forced by intimidation or violence to join the UAW. 

On the other hand, I did encounter examples of the kind 
described in the Ford hearings before the National Labor 
Relations Board at Detroit in July. In that hearing it was 
testified that UAW members were discriminated against, and 
sometimes discharged, when their membership in the union 
became known. Indeed, the circumstance that brought the 
Ford Motor Company before the board was not alone the 
sensational beating of the organizers at Gate 4, but the trans- 
fer of two old and loyal workers who had joined the union 
to a job lifting heavy cement bags, far beyond their physical 
capacity. Some of the Ford workers subpoenaed to testify be- 
fore the NLRB are still out of a job. 

On the same overpass at Gate 4, where UAW organizers 
were beaten, antiiUAW campaign literature in the Detroit 
mayoralty campaign was distributed without hindrance. Ofh- 
cial Ford literature in which workers are advised to keep free 
of labor leaders, is circulated in the plant. Yet workers tell 
of two organizations, the Ford Brotherhood, and the Liberty 
Legion, Inc., which are openly promoted by certain Ford em- 
ployes within the plant. I talked to men who quoted their 
foremen as saying, “You better get your Liberty Legion but- 
ton if you like your job.” UAW members, and non-members 
alike, reported that they were afraid to refuse to sign up in 
these organizations. Labeled independent unions, they are 
founded by local lawyers who have never been connected with 
labor; they are incorporated; they state their objectives in 
terms which in actuality approve of the present employment 
policies of the Ford Motor Company. 

From UAW members, who were given no reason for their 
discharge, I learned of vain demands for an explanation at 
the Ford employment office. But evidently some of the fore- 
men and Service Men were indiscreet; for there were reports 
that men on the way out had been told they must have joined 
the wrong union, or had the wrong literature in their board- 
ing house, or failed to buy a Ford car. 

The pressure brought upon Ford employes to buy a Ford 
car does not come from the top, I was told, but frequently 
from subordinates who it is suspected get a slice from the 
dealer’s commission. The fear of losing one’s job, I was told 
by many Ford workers, has kept them from protesting, as 
individuals, against speed-ups in production, and against the 
petty tyranny of foremen, and the known employment office 
investigators who frequent the chief centers of masculine 
recreation on the South Side of Dearborn. 

It is hard to describe the atmosphere of fear that these 
conversations conveyed—the simple fear that insecure men 
have of losing their jobs. The fear of losing one’s job at Ford’s 
is not new—but the surge of the CIO across the land has 

(Continued on page 723) 
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security legislation are obvious. 

3. The recruiting of our population in- 
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(whether we define that term economically 
or biologicaliy) poses the vital problem of 
how we are to avoid an inevitable lowering 
of the biological and cultural standards of 
our people. 
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eightened it. The Ford Service Department is credited by the 
JAW with having as many facilities for surveillance of 
yorkers, in the plant and out, as Hoover’s G-men have for 
ailing crooks. By disinterested Detroiters I was told that the 
olitical connections of the Service Department are more 
ormidable than anything Tammany Hall ever dreamed of, 
vuencing governmental agencies throughout the state. 

A citizen of Dearborn, who doesn’t work for the Ford 
fotor Company, outraged by the sway of the company over 
1e local government there, exclaimed: “Good God—we teach 
1 school the sacredness of the vote, and the privileges of 
emocracy, and we turn our children out into a town where 
lections are as meaningless as they would be in Germany or 
ussia.” He gave me an inkling of the realities back of the 
nabby streets of South Dearborn, and within the planless 
lantytowns that dot the environs of the River Rouge plant. 

In Detroit, an ex-Ford worker, an elderly man of New 
‘ngland stock and Republican persuasion, certainly as scorn- 
il of radicalism as Henry Ford himself, said to me: “I thank 
iy stars I won’t be out there around the River Rouge when 
ll the pent up feeling, the rage and hatred, breaks loose 
tere.” He was exaggerating, perhaps; but his prediction was 
larming nevertheless. 

In the great social movements which are sweeping the 
orld today the dignity of having a voice, free and unafraid, 
of the essence of democracy. In labor relations no less than 
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in civics, cold efficiency, “with no time to lose in seeking har- 
mony” or smoothing difficulties, seems inconsistent with 
democracy. By this standard, the most casual exploration of 
the temper of the workers in the Detroit area denotes that 
Henry Ford’s labor policies are, by American standards, 
obsolete. 

Some Detroit liberals say that Edsel Ford, a man of social 
instincts, well geared into the organized civic, cultural and 
welfare activities of the community, has never been given a 
chance to modernize them; that Henry Ford doesn’t realize 
the power that some of his subordinates, and the subordinates 
under them, have over the personnel in the shops. 

There is no buffer between the individual worker and the 
crushing power of that bureaucracy. By comparison, the or- 
ganized workers in other plants have got out of the UAW 
more than better wages and working conditions. They have 
got a “psychic satisfaction,” too; a sense of freedom that 
noticeably throws their shoulders back. You can see a differ- 
ence in the street cars that carry them home from GM and 
Chrysler. These intangibles cannot be dismissed as nonsense— 
they are the most important thing in human life. 

Work and workers in the motor industry have never been 
the subject of a concerted survey by economists, psychologists, 
social workers, authorities in housing, health, law and politi- 
cal science. I consulted the scattered studies and statistics that 
exist, talked to key men at Ford and in the UAW, checked 
my notes with what I could gather from workers themselves. 
And I came away from Detroit feeling that whatever the fate 
of the CIO, and the UAW in particular, Ford’s alternative is 
not one which will permanently satisfy the human spirit. 
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BOOK NOW! 


EUROPE: Independent tours worked out to fit your time 
and budget. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: A summer amid mountains and 


lakes where living is very inexpensive. 


Water-rail circle 


CALIFORNIA: Bv sea, air or train. 


tours. 


LABRADOR: First class and vagabond cruises. 


Ask for any information. All services free. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 
One East 57th St. PLaza 3-2396 New York City 


EUROPE 


“for the discriminating traveler 
who wants more than sightseeing” 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR DETAILED 
PLANS FOR 1938 FOR GENERAL 
AND SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


Poeono Study TVours Ine. 
A Cooperative Travel Bureau 
045 Fifth Ave. New York 


SPECIALISTS IN AMERICAN TRAVEL 
Mexico, Guatemala, West Indies, South America 


Let us help you plan the trip you want—when you want it— 
at the price you want to pay. Ask for up-to-the-minute 
suggestions and information. 


Independent Itineraries Cruises Conducted Trips 


OTHER AMERICAS 
19 East 48th Street . New York City 


HERBERT WEINSTOCK MARGARET SLOSS 


Consult Us Before Booking Winter Trips and Cruises 
and Information About Dartmouth Ski Parties 


Farley Travel Agency 


535 Fifth Avenue Telephone MU. 2-8390 New York 


Folders of all complete cruises on request. 
Over half century in Transportation Field. 


EUROPE 56 


Complete, concise booklet explains how to travel practically everywhere at low cost via 
freighter, the pleasant way that thousands of teachers, physicians, writers, retired 
people, etc., go, Large outside rooms; good meals. Ten weeks trip to England, 
Belgium, Holland, Cuba, Mexico, $180. Hundreds of other trips to California, West 
Indies, Mexico, South America, etc. Also low-priced motor vessels: Honduras, $20: 
Nassau, $9; etc. The ONLY COMPLETE Freighter Booklet lists several hundred 
more trips than any other publication; includes many lowest-priced ones which don’t 
pay travel agents commissions and which you can learn about NOWHERE else. Costs 
25c, and will save you many times that amount. Send coin or stamps. HARIAN 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. XC, 270 Lafayette St., New York City. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Travel 


THE PAST QUARTER CENTURY, ACCORDING To Matcotm Le 
Prade, nationally known to radio listeners as the Mar 
from Cook’s, has seen momentous changes in the fiele 
of travel and transportation—the cruise, save for the pio 
neering world-cruises of one lone steamship line; the 
development of passenger airlines; the motor-coach. 


TURNING THE CLOCK BACK TO 1912, TRAVEL TO EUROPE FLOURS 
ished—but little else, from these shores. The Hamburg: 
American Line had sent the “Cleveland” on the firs: 
round-the-world cruise in 1909, but public interest die 
not yet justify other steamship lines in similar pioneering; 
The automobile industry was in its fledgling state, as ye, 
no competitor to rail transportation. Air travel had no: 
even reached the “barnstorming state.” In short the travel. 
world of 1912 was—in spite a surprisingly fast transat} 
lantic speed records, and the oncoming European peal, 
travel-season of 1913-1914—jogging along much as it hac, 
for the past half-century. (And—note well—in those dayg 
pleasure-travel was a luxury!) 


We Discover the Indies 4 


Tue Wortp War HAD WIDESPREAD AND INCALCULABLY IM) 
portant effects. The immediate result, of course, was ‘ 
hiatus in European travel, and the development of a nev. 
trend, traffic to Bermuda and the West Indies, Americans 
getting used to the idea of short trips to the tropics ane 
near-tropics, becoming aware of the color and interest t 
be found in their own hemisphere. 3 
The first post-war Mediterranean cruises were orgar, 
ized in 1921. 1923 saw the first round-the-world cruise | 
via the Panama Canal, an important milestone in 
travel. From that point on, the public became increasing], 
cruise-conscious, with the vogue spreading to includ | 
West Indies cruises; North One cruises, commencin’. 
about this same period and always heavily booked; shor | 
cruises, on large Atlantic liners, to Bermuda, Halifas} 
Nassau, etc. (True, this last trend grew out of the rece | 
depression, with its resultant cut in . European travel, plu | 
prohibition in the United States—but once started, th# 
genuine popularity of weekend and other short cruises 
continued.) And finally, the great rise in travel to Sout! } 
America during the past three years, culminating in thi) 
winter’s program of cruises round South America Gi ul 
Rio and back, by no less than six topnotch liners. 
1923 seems to have been distinctly a red-letter year fe.) 
the travel business. For not only did that year see th 
real start of the modern cruise trend; it also saw impo | 
tant advances in air passenger-trafic and bus transporte; 
tion. 


We Travel by Air 


THE FIRST PASSENGER AIR SERVICE WAS STARTED IN TH 
United States—over a short route and on infrequent sche@ | 
ule, but definitely a beginning. The attention and intere | 
of the American public was focussed on air travel EF 


indbergh’s achievement in 1927, and by subsequent 
istory-making flights by other pilots. 

But 1926 is the year in which transcontinental air ser- 
ce really started, with a total of 5782 passengers using 
e airlines. In 1930 the number had grown to 417,505. 
nd last year showed a record number of 1,147,969 pas- 
ngers carried. Newest and most spectacular development 
| the industry which is constantly opening up new fields 
) conquer, is the successful Bermuda air service inaugu- 
ited recently by Pan-American and Imperial Airways. 


he Bus Becomes a System 


[MILARLY, SAYS Mr. La Prapeg, 1923 was A RED-LETTER YEAR 
1 the development of bus-travel in America for it was 
just that time that the father of it, Carl Eric Wickman 
who had started his own bus business in Hibbing, Minn., 
| 1914) was really branching out; buying up, one by 
ne, the small bus-lines which had followed his lead, and 
jus forming the nucleus of the present nation-wide Grey- 
ound System, which he heads. Statistics show clearly 
rough the extent to which motor-coach travel has en- 
oached upon the field which, in 1912, was dominated by 
il travel only. In 1936, 3,279,700,000 passengers were car- 
ed, exclusive of non-revenue school buses and private 
riers, which totaled another 640 million. The bus in- 
ustry (common carriers) earned a cool total of $466,- 
8,000 traversing 2,042,000,000 bus-miles over a highway 
etwork of 395,800 miles—this, contrasted with the mod- 
t beginnings when its first year of existence saw total 
wnings estimated, in 1915, at $8000! 


ourist Third—And After 


HE INAUGURATION, IN 1925 anv 1926, oF TRAVEL TO EuROPE 
Tourist Third,” lowered costs at a time when steamship 
es were reaching their peak, and introduced travel in 
eneral to a whole new income-group, students and pro- 
ssional people to whom formerly the outlay seemed 
rohibitive. “Tourist” has revolutionized the entire sys- 
'm of classes and fares. 

On USS. railroads air-conditioning, streamlined trains 
nd club-cars and other refinements have combined with 
sduced rail fares greatly to stimulate business. Likewise, 
ie railroads recently have been most enterprising in at- 
acting new business with such features as skitrains, 
icycle, fold-boat and corn-husking trains, etc. 


Vhen We Can Afford It, We Go 


Y CONCLUSION, SAYS THE Man FrRoM Cook’s: “Accorp- 
1g to an estimate of the Department of Commerce, 
merican tourists will spend $600 million in France, Ger- 
any, Great Britain and other foreign countries this year. 
his total would be the largest since 1930 and would top 
st year by $100 million. An analysis of 1936 travel 
1owed Americans paid $497 million in foreign countries 
merchandise, hotel lodging and services (foreign visit- 
rs returning the compliment, up to $125 million.) Of the 
ove amount spent by Americans abroad, it is interest- 
ig that $228 million was spent in Canada, where hunt- 
ig, fishing and general sightseeing trips are perennially 
opular. 

Travel increased in 1936 and grew further in 1937— 
espite currency restrictions and political upheaval abroad. 
travel depends not on low prices of foreign exchange but 
o normal exchange values and on good business condi- 
ons in the United States. 


When you stay at the 
HOTEL IRVING 


26 pata eh PARK at Eel 20th ST., NEW is 


A Different New York Lies Outside YOUR Window 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $1.50 DAILY 
2 ROOM SUITES FROM $2.50 DAILY 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Special Weekly Rates 
Gramercy Park privileges 
Ownership Management 


GRamercy 5-6263 


LARGE, COMFORTABLE, OUTSIDE ROOMS 
$7.00 to $10.00 Weekly — $1.50 Daily 
w 


Semi-Private , Library and 


Bath Lounges 
\ Swimming 
Meals 
‘ Pool and 
Optional Sears: 
Gym 
Complet 
a P< e Resident 
Service 
No tipping Nurse 


601 E. Ninth Street, New York 
ALgonquin 4-8400 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE, 
TRAVEL VENTURES 


of Distinction 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. Social 
Study Group in Europe; Soviet Forum Tour; Housing and City 
Planning Tour;—expert nationally known leaders. Also tours to 
South America, Alaska and the Orient. Tour in the Wake of 
History, led by Harry Elmer Barnes. Tours of interest to 
Physicists, Chemists, Nature Lovers and Photographers. Economy 
Tours including Rural England, London, Holland, Belgium and 
France as low as $295. Other tours for Art Lovers and Journalists. 
Write us about your interests. 


Send for Booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 


PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


BABSON 
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Vineyard Shore 
At West Park on the Hudson 


© for guests. River views, woods, porches, open 
fires, library, spacious and comfortable. 


A holiday house for teachers, social workers, stu- 
dents, their friends and associates offering an 
especially suitable setting for rest, writing, study or 
small conferences. 


Rates (for the simple life) 


By the week $15-$24 
Week-ends $ 3-$ 5 
Address 


V oA NIVED Ya PARR DD Sdsh OMe 7 
West Park, New York Telephone Esopus 18 F 4 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 
In Gramercy Park 


ae 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels . 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . . . Convenient to all important 
sections of the city. Write for Booklet S. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 
UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
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MODERN AS A STREAMLINER 


(Continued from page 694) 


are affiliated with it. So far, the Green-Lewis split has ne 
breached the solid ranks of the railroad unions. — 

The industry’s complicated wage structure is, in theory 
built on the common labor base, with higher rates for train. 
ing, skill and experience, and consideration for hazard an 
for conditions peculiar to the various types of employment. 
To begin at the bottom, common labor rates vary with those 
paid factory and farm labor in the regions served. On the 
Union Pacific, the range is from 40 to 43 cents an hour. 
the top are engineers and conductors. All classes other 
train and enginemen are on an eight-hour day basis, with over: 
time provisions. Engineers, firemen, conductors and brakemen 
are paid on a “dual basis,” that is earnings are figured on 
miles run or on hours worked, with basic rates for many 
assignments which mean incomes of $300 a month or more. 
In determining rates of engineers and firemen, weight on: 
drivers of the locomotives is a third factor. All agreements call” 
for assignment and promotion on a basis of seniority, subject: 
to qualifications and fitness. They include provisions against’ 
discipline or dismissal without a fair hearing. 

All classes of employes on the Union Pacific are included i in 
working agreements with their national organizations. Av 
union agreement is not an end in itself. But if the Unig 
Pacific record shows anything, it shows that as a formulation 
of mutual rights and obligations, backed by the organized 
authority of employer and workers, such an agreement pro- 
vides the soundest basis yet evolved for successful industrial 
relations. 

Because interruption of railroad service is fraught vill 
hardship, even danger, to the public, railway management 
and employes have almost from the beginning been ac 
customed to “government meddling” in the field of labor” 
relations. The Erdman act, the Newlands act, the wartime: 
railroad administration, the transportation act of 1920, the 
1926 railway labor act and its 1934 amendments have imposed 
on the industry a legal obligation to substitute orderly otal 


ses of conference and agreement for friction and warfare. 
Today, the National Mediation Board steps in when a rail- 
way and its employes, or all the roads and the national railway 
labor organizations are at loggerheads in drawing up an” 
agreement. The adjustment boards handle disputes as to the 
interpretation or application of existing agreements. The 1934 
amendments to the railway labor act also provide for volun- 
tary arbitration and for an emergency board set up by the 
President if the regular machinery breaks down. 

This year, two major wage agreements, involving workell 
on 86 Class I railroads have been made through federal 
mediation: the first raised wage rates of non-operating em- 
ployes 5 cents an hour; the second gave an increase of 44 
cents a day to train service employes and yardmen. The two 
agreements added $5 million to the Union Pacific’s annu 
labor costs. The second, reached only after negotiations lasting 
more than two months, was signed while I was in Onis 
A railroad clerk had told me, “The Union Pacific is a hard, 
two-fisted bargainer, but it can see both sides.” Mr. Jeffers 
comment on the agreement bore this out, “I think it is a - 


4 
settlement,” he said. 
How the Machinery Works ; 


WorKERS FOR THE UNION Paciric, As I TALKED WITH TH : 
were unanimous in saying that labor relations on the roa 
today are “good.” Usually they went on to add, as did 
spokesman for the telegraphers, “We have our differences, 
plenty! But I believe each side is convinced the other sid 
wants to do the fair thing.” When an employe has a grievance 
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We Have Decided! 
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MEXICO—WINTER INSTITUTE—SOUTH AMERICAN SEMINAR — 
THIRTEENTH SEMINAR MEXICO 


W: HAVE decided to hold two programs in Mexico—one in February, the other in July 
—for Mexico continues to hold the greatest interest by its swiftly changing social and economic 
pattern, and its pervasive beauty. And we have decided to launch our first Seminar in South 
America. 

TETTICUEUIE 


The Winter Institute 
‘Tee WINTER Institute in Mexico, February 9 to March 1, will take its members from the 
deep past of Oaxaca’s ruins through the folkways of Indian villages and the monuments of 
colonial Spain to the present of a vigorous and inventive nation. The Program, through field 


trips, lectures and round-tables, will open Mexico to the thoughtful visitor of curious mind. 


TUNEUICIUUTT 


The Thirteenth Seminar 
‘Tue THIRTEENTH Seminar in Mexico, July 13—August 2, offers opportunity for serious 
students to come to a surer understanding of the social, cultural and economic forces moving 
in that Indian nation, a quicker insight into its rich heritage, its exciting present and its gallant 
future. 
TETENICQTT 


The Seminar in South America 
Our FIRST Seminar in South America will center in Lima, Peru, in connection with the 
Eighth Pan American Conference in December, 1938. Announcements will be available in 


February. 


Inquiries and Applications Should Be Addressed to 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, INC. 


HUBERT HERRING, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue New York 
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he must first submit it to his lodge, or local. The grievance 
chairman or committeeman (organization varies somewhat 
from craft to craft) will carry the matter to the appro- 
priate local official, if the local group agrees that “the case 
has merit.” This differs from the attitude of many union 
groups, where a grievance is a grievance, and the job of the 
chairman is to “take it up.” One general chairman estimated 
that in his organization 50 percent of the complaints are 
“thrown out” by the lodge; of the rest, 90 percent are set- 
tled locally. 

As to the actual methods of handling a grievance, “Why, 
I hardly know what to tell you,” an oiler said, puzzled. “We 
just set down at the table and talk it over, same as you and I 
are doing now.” 

We don’t do any negotiating or anything like that,” was 
the way a general chairman put it. “Lots of times I just push 
my file across the table, and I say “You read mine and let me 
read yours. Once we get all the facts, it don’t take long.” 

Usually when a grievance reaches “headquarters” it is 
threshed out in the office of E. J. Connors, assistant to the 
President in charge of personnel and labor relations. Once a 
railroad yardmaster, he was with the Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions during the period of federal con- 
trol, and later on the staff of the U.S. Railway Labor Board. 
Since 1928 he has been Mr. Jeffers’ right hand man in deal- 
ing with employment problems. 

Mr. Jeffers himself is the self-made son of Irish immigrant 
parents, a big, quiet, friendly man with a quick grasp of 
complex detail, a phenomenal memory for facts and faces, 
and hard-driving energy. He is chary of words. “But,” a 
friend told me, “he is one of the best long distance listeners 
in the world.” He has the faculty of focusing all his attention 
on the matter in hand and he is sensitive to the “feel” of the 
vast enterprise he heads, much as a mechanic knows his en- 
gine is “off” before it begins to knock. His associates some- 
times fume when executive decisions have to wait while he 
considers the pension rights of an old employe, or hears about 
“a little trouble we had out at Wathena.” On every hand | 
was told that the Union Pacific has never employed labor 
spies. “We don’t need them,” said Mr. Jeffers, contempt in 
his voice. “If there’s something wrong, we know it and we 
call in the men and ask them about it. Then we see what can 
be done.. We have never had a situation yet we couldn’t 
work out right here on the property.” 

It seems to be a general Union Pacific rule that the office 
door is always open. One union official I talked with, who 
was just back from the Chicago wage negotiations, said, “You 
couldn’t hardly believe it if I was to tell you some of the 
things I heard over there. Take this. One fellow [on another 
road] was telling me he can only get to the superintendent 
the first and third Wednesday in every month. And the 
general manager—he’s got two other days. Imagine sitting 
around a couple of weeks with a grievance in your pocket! 
Tt sure would burn you up!” 

At the end of a long talk, this man said, “I don’t want to 
leave you with the impression the unions and the manage- 
ment on this road always see alike. We have differences all 
the time. I believe, for one, there would be something wrong 
if we didn’t. But we've had a lot of practice in talking things 
over and giving a little when that seems the fair way. It isn’t 
our way for the management or the employes—either side— 
to make threats or hand down orders.” 

The real test of such attitudes is the actual handling 
of thorny problems. Take two instances. The ICC decision 
approving the merger of the four properties making up the 
present Union Pacific Railroad, allowed the company to cen- 
tralize its accounting in Omaha. This meant the abolition of 


many clerical positions in other cities, and the shitting of 
number of jobs to headquarters. Shortly before the- ICC « 
cision was rendered, George M. Harrison, head of the B 
erhood of Railway Clerks, outlined to Mr. Jeffers, 

executive vice-president, a plan for making the nece 
adjustments in the clerical force, if and when the merg 
was allowed. The two men worked out the details and ¢ 
scheme was ratified by the union and by management. U 
the agreement, clerical workers transferred to Omaha 
result of the merger were reimbursed for property losses, 
for the expenses of moving their families and household go 
Those not transferred received a dismissal wage equiva 
to one year’s salary. A total of 155 workers were transfe 
Of the rest, 288 accepted dismissal wages ranging from 
to $5100 cobb The average was $1731, the largest nu: 
between $1500 and $2000. Though the total cost of the ag 
ment to the Union Pacific was $531, 420, the shift mean’ 
annual saving to the road of $473,188, oe which by far t 
largest item, $402,076, was wages. In May 1936, the carr 
and the railroad union of the country entered into a natio! 
agreement providing similar benefits for employes affect 
by such coordinations. 

An older Union Pacific experiment, the pension 
worked out under the leadership of E. H. Harriman in 1] 
has also been merged in the national pattern with the e 
ment of a federal railroad retirement act, based on an a 
ment between the railroads and the unions. Through 19. 6, 
total of 3611 employes had been pensioned by the Unic 
Pacific, at an aggregate cost of $14,529,635. 97, the individu, 
pensions ranging from $25 to “$100 or over” a month, wi 
an average of $65.60. 1 


The Railroad Answer to Airplanes 


IN REVIEWING THE STORY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ON 
Union Pacific it must be kept in mind that the railroad is) 
business enterprise. It has a service—transportation—to se 
And if it is to succeed, it must not only furnish transportati¢ 
which the public will buy, but its management must cOY 
operating costs and taxes and produce interest and dividen® 
for bond and stockholders, salaries and wages for all class 
of employes. The officials of the road are business men, w 
test of efficiency is the annual statement. They will tell 
that sound industrial relations can spring only from a m 
belief in fair dealing. They will also tell you that sous 
industrial relations are a real factor in maintaining the fa 
able balance which, year after year, the company is abl 
show. The Union Pacific was one of the small group of Clé 
I railroads which came through the depression without 
loan from the government. It was one of a still smaller g 
paying interest and dividends in the depression not 
of an accumulated surplus, but out of earnings. This re 
its officials will tell you frankly, is due in part to the 
road’s early financial vicissitudes. For in the process of w 
ing and rebuilding, the railroad was “put through 
wringer,” until, as American railroads go, it has a reason 
financial structure. Even more important have been, since 
turn of the century, the consistent policies of conservat 
financing and restraint in dividends, along lines laid do 
E. H. Harriman. But financial management, however s 
would not in itself account for the ability of this vast 
prise to go through the depression “in the black.” Ano 
factor is Union Pacific pioneering, not only in the field 
industrial relations, but in practical railroading. 

The railroads rolled along into the post-war years wi 
substantial change in the service they offered, indeed, 
no change beyond refinements for the “luxury” traveler. F 
the most part, the industry seemed complacently oblivious 


new developments in air and highway transportation. 
resently they felt not only the backwash of a general 
ness depression but the competition of airplanes which 
could not hope to match in speed; of trucks, buses and 
ate cars, which took an increasing share of freight, express 
passenger traffic for reasons of convenience and economy. 
ry of the weaker railroads slid. quietly into receivership. 
1e attempted to fight back by acquiring and expanding 
zms of bus lines which not only fed but in some cases 
leled their railway lines. 

7, A. Harriman, son of “the Driver” and chairman of the 
‘d (“young Harriman,” as they call him in railroad cir- 
) had been in touch with engineers and metallurgists who 
lis country and abroad were working toward streamlining 
light-weight train construction. In the fall of 1932 he 
jorized a thorough study of these possibilities. In May 
} the Union Pacific announced the purchase of a three-car 
ulated train, built to its specifications of aluminum alloy, 
cally streamlined, capable of safe speeds of 90 to 110 
s an hour. 

he train made a barnstorming trip around the country, 
was exhibited at the Chicago World’s Fair. A second 
1, a six-car unit, broke the transcontinental record of 7! 
rs, established in 1906 with E. H. Harriman aboard. The 
amliner flashed from coast to coast in 56 hours, 55 min- 
with “young Harriman” as one of its passengers. 

ther railroads experimented in the same field. Streamlined 
1s NOW running on many Jines, are the dramatic reply of 
railroads to the airplane. At this writing they have an 
lemished safety record. While the fatalities in airplane 
dents mount with the increased passenger load of the 
yer planes,” no streamlined-train passenger has been killed 
ajured. 


t-and-Comfort Travel 


THE REAL “FORGOTTEN MAN” OF THE RAILROADS WAS NOT 
traveler who demands speed and luxury, and never mind 
cost. These passengers, bulking large in importance, per- 
, are small in number (and in potential railroad revenue) 
pared with the ordinary citizen, his wife and children who 
> of late years traveled by bus or the family car. Offered 
| railroad rates, day coach discomforts, expensive meals, 
great American middle class turned eagerly to the newer 
ns of transportation. First of the railroad executives, Mr. 
rs realized that the roads could meet such competition 
-on a cost-and-comfort basis. He cooperated with Mr. 
riman in the development of the streamliners, pushing 
s and ideas to their stirring fulfillment, and at the same 
» set out to win back to the rails a share of the bus and 
ily car traffic. The result was another fleet of trains, made 
of coaches and tourist sleepers. The coaches are air con- 
ned, well equipped, well serviced. The tourist sleepers 
yesterday's standard Pullman cars, air conditioned and 
lernized. The-coffee shop diners serve low cost meals— 
-cent breakfast, for example, and a 35-cent dinner. The 
h travelers pay the minimum railroad fare and have no 
ras” except meals. Tourist passengers pay a slightly higher 
rist fare” but they save substantially on both ticket and 
h as compared with Pullman rates. In the new coach and 
ist accommodations, the emphasis is on comfort and con- 
ence—‘‘the public be served.” 

he idea of raising low cost travel toward the “luxury 
’ was derided by a lot of railroad executives, east and 
. Most of these skeptics have been converted by the 
inting totals of Union Pacific passenger traffic and passen- 
revenue. To quote the annual report of the board to the 
cholders last year (1936): “The increase of 34.5 percent 
passenger revenue’ shown in the president’s report is the 
test percentage increase for any large railroad in the 
ted States (the increase over the year 1934 is 62.5 per- 
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IN MEMORY OF MY DEAR 


FRIEND AND ASSOCIATE 


Bake I. Hety R: 
KELLOGG 
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TO THE THINGS FOR 
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HARRY L. MOAK 


_ SPEAKERS AVAILABLE 
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(Continued from page 729) 


cent).” This year’s figures are confidently expected to show 
substantial improvement over 1936. In all this Union Pacific 
labor has had a hand in writing the current balance sheet of 
the road. Employes have even ventured into promotion. 

In 1931, they organized a Boosters League, to help secure 
new business and increase public goodwill. From cities and 
towns along the line, members of the league send in “traffic 
tips’—a carload of feed ordered by a local dealer which 
“ought to come by Union Pacific,” a prairie lumberyard ex- 
pecting a big shipment of Oregon pine, a group ‘of local 
teachers going to a county institute in a Union Pacific town 
—and these are followed up by the appropriate freight and 
passenger agents. Careful estimates indicate that the activities 
of the league have brought in $1,500,000 to $2 million in 
business which the Union Pacific otherwise might have lost. 
At the Old Timers dinner, the league gave the new president 
of the road a leather bound book with this explanation: 


“The forty thousand Union Pacific boosters . . . asa token of 
their high regard and esteem . present you with this 
memento of 210,000 friendly contacts made by them in the 
last thirty days especially for this occasion. These pages out- 
line the traffic they have developed, aggregating 2609 carloads, 
2530 less-than-carloads, and 4944 tickets with an approximate 
revenue of $305,364. While all were not successful in having 
their.names recorded, their friendly contacts were highly in- 
strumental in procuring the further definite promise of future 
trafic aggregating 1822 carloads, 6138 less-than-carloads, and 
1916 tickets with an estimated revenue of $208,740. In further 
token of their sincerity they pledge you.their loyal support 

. in making and keeping the Union Pacific the greatest 
railroad in the world.” 


The last sentence has an artificial sound. But as one talks 
with Union Pacific executives and employes, seeking to go 
behind words to the realities of labor relations, such frayed 
terms as cooperation and good will seem to take on depth and 
solidity. Granted the disagreements that often arise (and 
both sides grant them freely) years of mutual give and take 
have laid a foundation of common understanding in the 
furtherance of a joint enterprise. In general, both labor and 
management accept the going scheme of things. As a young 
brakeman put it, (when I tried to turn our discussion to 
broader considerations) “It isn’t our job to make over the 
world. Our job is to run our railroad. That keeps us plenty 
busy.” There are radical groups among the railroad workers 
who chafe at the obvious inequalities of the American scene. 
But on the whole, these railroad men are chiefly concerned 
with the day’s work, which they see as an essential part of 
that larger enterprise—“running our railroad.” They have, 
however, a strong sense of “the fair thing.” 

Union Pacific executives have accepted the unions, furthered 
old age pensions and a hospital fund, established and main- 
tained high standards of safety and efficiency, not as steps 
toward some remote goal, but for two homely and matter 
of fact reasons: “It’s the fair way of doing things,” and, “It 
pays.” Employes have disciplined their own ranks, helped 
maintain operating standards and boost business on much 
the same grounds. 


* The Job Ahead 


AND IT IS IN THIS SPIRIT THAT THE MANAGEMENT AND UNION 
leaders alike face what they consider the road’s chief labor 
problem today: stabilization of employment. On the Union 
Pacific in pre-depression years, employment swung from an 
annual peak of about 54,000 down to about 44.000 with the 
seasonal ups and downs of passenger travel and crop move- 
ments. At the lowest point of the depression (March 1933) 
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employment on the road stood at 23,781. This year it c 
above 39,000. . 
It is doubtful whether employment will go to pre-depres 
levels because of technical advances. For example, loco 
used to run only 100 to 150 miles without repair. Now ~ 
run 500 miles, which means that fewer repair shops? 
needed. Similarly, new processes of treating ties have gre 
extended their serviceability. These technical trends seem 
ly to continue, perhaps to accelerate. Further, there is a s 
problem not only in traffic but in maintenance of way. T 
work, like field work, cannot go forward when the grow 
frozen or snow covered. Landslides, washouts, floods, 
zards disrupt systematic maintenance programs. Finally, 
railroads must meet the demands of the public. Once © 
sengers had enjoyed the comfort of air conditioning, 
example, they resented “hot cars,” wanted all cars air co: 
tioned forthwith. This meant months of feverish activity 
the shops, to push through a program which from the pz 
of view of steady employment should have been spaced « 
several years. With such changes to reckon with, manageni. 
and unions alike are thinking in terms of more regular wi, 
which means more dependable annual incomes for the w 
ers—and look for gains to these ends in 1938. 


The Human Accomplishment 


| HAVE TRIED CONSCIENTIOUSLY TO SET DOWN THIS CHAPT 
the Union Pacific story, to describe the working rela 
between management and unions, and report comments 
both groups. Yet this leaves many questions unanswe 
Why in this part of the American labor scene does co 
sense give-and-take prevail, instead of bitterness and str= 
What is the wellspring of the good feeling manifest at 
Omaha dinner? There i is, of course, no single answer to 
questions. u 

The Union Pacific has grown accustomed to un} 
management agreements and labor legislation. But along w: 
tradition and experience, the human factor enters in. Par 
the answer perhaps shone through that great dinner given 
employes in honor of the new president of the company, | 
its “time table” precision and its hearty expressions of mut: 
“regard and esteem.” Part of the answer lay in the spirit ; 
attitude that prompted the new head of this oldest west 
railroad to say that night: 4 


“T have my own philosophy of life. It is simple. It is weste 
It can be written in a few phrases. Accept a man at face val 
without reference to antecedents, creed or race. Applaue 
deed that merits applause, but at the same time remem! 
that men are but men, with the frailness and proneness, 
error of men. ... This simple western philosophy is the one 
which the Union Pacific has been built. You may attribute 
that the meaningful fact that the Union Pacific is the 0» 
Class I railroad which, before the World War, during ~ 
war and after the war and federal control, never had a la 
grievance which was not settled on the property. Not a sil 
case has ever been referred to an adjustment board.” 

And from this standpoint, there was also special sign 
cance in the words of W. Averell Harriman, chairman of 


board: 


“In the railroad industry, management and labor are 
to an understanding perhaps than in any great industry i 
country... . Although the Union Pacific has been a leadet 
the railroad industry in the improvement of facilities ; 
improvement in service, I put this human accomplishm 
the greatest contribution to progress that the Union 
has made to the country.” 


; 
: 


Jso in the current issue: 


flectric Shavers 


Will electric shavers give as close or as satis- 
factory a shave as ordinary safety razors? Do 
they irritate more or less? Are they worth the 
high price? Nine brands ranging in price from 
$7.50 to $17.50 were subjected to use tests and 
engineering examination and rated as ‘‘Best 
Buys,’ “Also Acceptable,” and ‘‘Not Accept- 
able.” Those who look forward to a shaver’s 
paradise with an electric shaver should read this 
report before buying. 


rye 

/1Ears 

No amount of cellophane, Xmas seals and red 
‘ibbons can disguise a bad cigar. This report, 
which rates 20 brands (including White Owl, 
Robert Burns, Cremo and Phillies) should be 
particularly welcomed by cigar-giving CU mem- 
bers. 


Toys 


No gift can cause the giver more anxiety than 
toys. At what age should electric trains be given? 
What kinds of toys do children get the most 
enjoyment and the most value out of and at 
what ages? Which types of toys should be 
avoided? Three reports in this issue answer these 
questions. The first, based on the recommenda- 
tions of a director of a widely-known nursery 
school, tells which toys should be given to 
children between the ages of two to six; the second 
bag toy chemistry sets, and the third discusses 
olls. 


Aipsticks 


More than 40 brands are rated in this report. 
Stains caused by some of these brands would not 
wash out in tests. Many brands were grossly over- 
priced—one brand showing a mark-up of 5000% 
over the cost of the ingredients. Another caused 
marked irritation. Several ten cent brands were 
rated ‘“‘Best Buys.” 


Life Insurance 


The second of a series of reports on life insur- 
ance—the first of which described briefly how 
the life insurance business operates. This report 
analyzes life insurance premiums. Next month's 
installment will give specific recommendations 
on types of contracts. 


Saked Beans, etc. 


Other reports in this issue give valuable buying 
advice on baked beans, canned salmon and 
electric toothbrushes. 


loming! 


Reports on cigarettes. coffee, shoes, razor blades 
and other products. Also a series on housing and 
building materials. 


‘o make sure of receiving the reports 
lescribed above fill in and mail the 
oupon at the right. 


Announces 


LL 


Have there been any improvements in cars 
this year of importance to consumers? 


O N S U M ERS U NI O N What changes in gearshifting mechanisms 
: have been made and of what importance are 


they? 


Are the 1938 cars more economical to operate 
than the 1937 cars? 


What changes in tuning have been made on 
the 1938 radios and how desirable are they? 
What other changes have been made and how 
important are they? 


These and many similar questions are answered in 


the reports described below. 


Boorts on 1938 AUTOS and 1938 RADIOS 


AUTOS Prices are up approximately 10% making technical guidance in buying more 

necessary than ever. A preliminary technical appraisal of the 1938 models 
by Consumers Union’s automotive consultants appearing in the current (December) 
issue of Consumers Union Reporis gives a summary of the important changes on each of 
more than 25 models (including the Ford, Chevrolet, Buick and Packard). The signifi- 
cance of each change is indicated. Trailers are also discussed. Read this report before 
buying any car! It will give you a basis for making a wise selection. A later issue will 
carry ratings of the 1938 cars by name as “Best Buys,’’ “Also Acceptable,”’ and ‘‘Not 
Acceptable.” 


RADIOS Prices are up in this field, too. In nearly every brand the buyer must pay 

more this year than he did last year for a radio capable of any given level 
of performance. A report, based on performance tests for such factors as tone quality, 
ability to get stations without interference, ability to pick up weak stations with satis- 
factory volume, general mechanical excellence, etc., rates the leading 1938 models as 
“Best Buys,” ‘Also Acceptable,’ and ‘‘Not Acceptable.’’ Five communications-type 
receivers for advanced amateurs are also compared. 


OTHER REPORTS in the December issue give test results on leading brands of cigars, 
lipsticks, electric shavers, men’s shorts, and other products. The report on life insurance 
is also continued. For a fuller description of these reports see the column at the left. 
To receive a copy of this issue fill in and mail the coupon below. The membership fee 
of $3 will bring you 12 issues of the Reports and, without extra charge, the 1937 240-page 
Consumers Union Annual Buying Guide which gives brand recommendations on over 
1,000 products. You can start your membership with the current issue or with any of 
the previous issues listed below. 


WHAT CONSUMERS UNION IS—Consumers Union of United States is a non-profit, membership 
organization established to conduct research and tests on consumer goods and to provide consumers with 
information which will permit them to buy their food, clothing, household supplies and other products 
most intelligently. Tests are conducted by expert staff technicians with the help of over 200 consultants 
in university, government and private laboratories. In most cases, comparisons of the quality of products 
are given in terms of brand names with ratings as ‘‘Best Buys,”’ ‘‘Also Acceptable,’ and “Not Acceptatle.”” 
Information is also given on the labor conditions under which products are made. The sound, constructive 
advice on buying contained in Consumers Union Reports can help keep expenses down at the present time 
when living costs are going up. 


Some of the Subjects Covered in Past Issues of the Reports 


MA Y—Trailers, Washing Ma- AUG.-SEPT.—Refrigerators, 
chines, Moth Preven- Films, Ice Cream, In- 
tives, Constipation. ner Tubes. 


OCT.—Oil Burners and Coal 
Stokers, Breakfast Cer- 
eals, Auto Radios. 


JUNE—Non-miniature Cam- 
eras, Radio Tubes, 
Sanitary Napkins. 


NOV.—Life Insurance, Port- 
able Typewriters, 
Men’s Hats, Anti- 
Freezes. 


JULY—Miniature Cameras, 
Gasolines, Golf Balls, 
Motor Oils. 


CONSUMERS UNION 


OF UNITED STATES, INC. 
55 Vandam Street, New York City 


Send me CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS for one 
year (12 issues) starting with the ..........------ 
issue. I enclose $3 for membership. $2.50 of which ts 
for subscription. I agree to keep confidential all ma- 
terial sent to me which is so designated. 


TEP t Be, once int) SOROS Be SoS SIS OTR reese Cee Oca 
Colston E. Warne, Prestdent Aine AGO eee 
Arthur Kallet, Director Cai ae Reet ies aioe s SEALE, ous, 52.078= (SG-12) 


D. H. Palmer, Technical Supervisor eee se = Ses 
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SURVEY 


RAPHIC 


announces for 
early publication aes 


FIGHTING SYPHILIS IN 
THE SOUTH 


Dr. Thomas Parran, who wrote the trail blazing 
article on syphilis which appeared in the July 1936 
Survey Graphic and has since been reprinted and widely 
distributed throughout the United States, now describes 
what some Southern communities are doing to stamp 
out syphilis. 


PAROLE IN NEW YORK 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York tells pre- 
cisely what happens when a prisoner is released on parole 
under the law of a progressive state. In so doing he hurls 
a mighty challenge at the critics of the parole system. 


COAL TOWN 


Lewis H. Hine presents a photographic panorama of 
a typical coal town in West Virginia .. . the place, 
the people, the work, and the enormous changes wrought 
by the arrival of the coal loading machine. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
FORTY IN INDUSTRY 


Maxine Davis, having completed a coast to coast 
survey, answers the question—What chance has the 
college graduate of 1938 in industry today? Farnsworth 
Crowder discusses jobs after forty—who has them, who 
gets them, who doesn’t, and why. 


ALSO 


Part 2 of the articles begun in this issue by H. G. Wells, 
Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Orr, and the poem by Thomas 
Wood Stevens. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 Street, New York City. 


Enter my subscription for [] one year at $3 OR [] two years at $5. 
I enclose payment in full, OR [J I will pay in 30 days. 12-37 


Name. 


Address 


Additional postage per year—Foreign 50¢; Canadian 30¢. 


| 
Footnote to Prost 


WE ARE A CLEANER PEOPLE, IN PERSONAL AND PUBLIC HYGIEN) 
than we were back in the horse-and- buggy days of the hou 
fly and the public drinking cup. Nevertheless it is shocki 
to see how cleanliness lags in some distinctive institutions ¢ 
these post-war years—for example, the quick lunch spe 
and drugstore counters where millions of city people | 
their meals. 4d 

Accompanied by R. R. Parker, a bacteriologist, I visited) 
number of popular soda fountains in New York City. 
took with us sterile agar plates, and clapped them over 
rims of our unused tumblers. Then the plates were put aw 
at temperatures favoring bacterial growth. In a couple © 
days tiny spots, visible to the naked eye, appeared, each © 

“colony” of hundreds of thousands of germs. From wate. 
glasses were grown 37; 112; 225; 330 colonies; from a 
glasses 114; from fruit juice glasses 115 and 444. : 

How did these germs get there? The answer was suggeste. 
by a second test. We asked twelve office girls to kiss steril 
plates. In a day or two the germs implanted by their kisses 
fed upon agar and multiplying at the rate of a generatioy 
every 15 or 20 minutes, had also become visible as colonies 
Each kiss produced from 10 up to 560 bacterial colonies 
Among the germs present were some which can cause seriou 
infections. 

Here was a simple demonstration of the fact, known to ay 
health authorities, that germs can be communicated throug” 
“saliva exchange” in every unsanitary drugstore, hed 
or barroom. : 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1918, WHEN THE GREAT INFLUENZA EPIDEMI 
was at its height, two officers of the Army Medical Corps. 
Col. Charles Lynch and Lt. Col. James G. Cumming, o&8 
served that some of the troops in the camps ate from utensil 
which had been boiled, while others stood in line to slos® 
their mess-kits in a tub of dirty, lukewarm water. Painstak 
ingly these doctors gathered health figures according to th? 
method of mess-kit washing. Result: of 32,624 soldiers wh. 
sloshed their mess-kits in the good old Army way, 25 perce 
came down with flu; of 33,452 who ate from tableware | 
mess-kits that were boiled, only 5 percent. Other factors mal 
have been involved, but there seemed to be some connectio# 
between poorly washed mess-kits and the spread of flue — 

There are thousands of small eating and drinking place 
throughout the country, and in many of them there is a lack 
of cleanliness which appalls even the layman. We do no 
have to be bacteriologists to spa the presence of ger 
when our coffee cup wears a garland of second hand lipstick 
Two professors of Michigan State College, investigating 
saloons and roadhouses in Lansing, found as many as 100,008 
bacteria on a single glass. Bacteriologists at Massachuse 
State College went them 250,000 germs per glass better 
Inspectors of the Alabama State Board of Health examinee 
soda fountains in Montgomery during the rush hour ane 
identified all the bacteria oa 40 percent of them wert 
capable of producing diseas 

One record-breaking ie in a bar was rinse wate) 
with a bacterial count slightly i in excess of that for good ri 
sewage! “Alcohol kills germs,” you may say. Yes, but in @ 
drink only if it is strongly alcoholic, if the germ stays in i 
long enough, and if the liquor is poured up to the dange’ 
point, w hich is the brim. 

Despite the development of modern equipment for sterili 
zation of dishes, glasses and cooking utensils, in many eating, 
places the system is exactly as it was years ago. The job is doné 
by hand, in a bigger hurry than it used to be. The customer 1 
usually in a hurry and, to judge from appearances, the healtl 
inspector is frequently in a hurry as well. 
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drugstores, selling a hundred germ killers, should be the 
st places of all. But, ironically enough, opposite the drug 
nter there often stands a soda fountain where an attendant 
zzles” a glass just laid down by someone else, refills it, 
| gives it to you. If the sozzling is perfunctory, and the 
‘er only warm, your lips may pick off the glass some of the 
ms parked there by the previous customer. 

= 

RY MODERN CITY’s WATER AND MILK SUPPLY ARE CAREFULLY 
cked for bacteria by health officers. But what is the use 
safeguarding our water and our milk if we are careless 
cut what we drink them from? We don’t have to hug the 
tim of a contagious disease in order to catch it. The glass 
fork he puts down on the counter may be the disease 
im’s stepping-stone. If our own mouth is the next step, we 
that much nearer getting the disease ourselves. 

Jo not let these facts and figures worry you too much. 
ere are germs everywhere—in the air, in the soil, in our 
n bodies. Yet we are still alive. Most germs are harmless; 
‘hout germs dead plants and animals would litter the earth. 
30, our bodies have powerful and mysterious mechanisms 
combat the invasion of disease germs. Microbes may be 
igh (they won’t squash under 45,000 pounds pressure; 
hhoid germs frozen for three months woke up and started 
epidemic in Pennsylvania), but man is tougher. Normally, 
presence of germs in his system may mean only that he 
ids up greater resistance to them. 

But is that any reason for daily ushering into the system 
arge assortment of other people’s germs via the unclean 
la fountain glass or restaurant tableware? 


QUARTER CENTURY AGO, KANSAS OUTLAWED THE COMMON 
nking cup. Since then, state after state has imposed upon 
\d dispensors even higher standards for the use of disin- 
tants and hot water. But enforcement is often lax. 

[he accomplishment of many energetic health officers could 
ll be imitated in communities where enforcement is 
tlected. The Department of Public Welfare of Dayton, 
io, collects and tests in the laboratory 500 eating utensils 
ry week. In Wheeling, W. Va., the Health Department 
blishes in the newspapers laboratory reports of establish- 
nts, with their names, addresses, and the count of bacteria 
ind upon their glasses, forks and spoons. In Detroit, 
‘ore a license is issued to a food-handling establishment, 
employes must obtain a medical examination. The report 
the examination is forwarded to the Department of Health, 
1ere each food-handler must go to receive a permit card 
od- for one year. At the department offices, the food- 
ndlers are given special instruction on communicable 
eases, and are taught what it may mean to the customer if 
*y fail to wash their hands after coughing or sneezing into 
sm. Permanent records are kept and checked each year in 
ler to prevent fraud. 

Recently the Health Department of New York City held 
the permit renewals of 286 restaurants (out of 591 in- 
scted) until they should install facilities for washing 
ensils in hot water. 


ERE IS A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR A CONDITION THAT THREATENS 
¢ health of American men, women and children. Scalding 
t water, and plenty of it. By this means, the risk from 
cteria can be greatly reduced. By the addition of certain 
mple chemical disinfectants, bacteria can be entirely 
minated. 

In every city you can see dishwashers cleaning glasses by 
pping them into dirty brown water. Don’t let them get 
yay with it. If you must patronize such places, demand a 
per cup. But better still, complain to the local health officer, 
d support him in his campaign to keep drugstores, rest- 
rants and bars from being one of the links in a long chain 
disease—Rocrr Witu1am Rus. 
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UTTTPAAT ROA UOATUOAULALUURULOAUDALLOLE 


@ Almost all families except a for- 
tunate few must occasionally bor- 
row money. For those with negoti- 
able securities it is a simple matter 
to makea bank loan. But, according 
to widely accepted estimates, al- 
most 80% of the population of this 
country does not possess collateral 
acceptable at banks. This group 
must look for credit facilities out- 
sidethecommercialbankingsystem. 

This situation was clearly recog- 
nized by the framers of the Uniform 
Small Loan Law. Their conclusion 
after years of study of the problem 
by the Russell Sage Foundation was 
that ‘‘loan service must be available 
to the great mass of people who do 
not have bankable security.”’ 

The modern personal finance com- 
pany has been developed to meet 
this social need. Last year House- 
hold Finance, one of the leading 
organizations in this field, made 
loans for emergencies to more than 


Making Loan Service 
available to the 
great mass of people 


MUOUOUVOAILUUGHUCEALUUARUUEAEUGRUUOGARELONTLOOSLCUOACOGLEUGARLUOOLELUAAUOOALCOAARULOAOCOAUEOALUCOOAOCGLUGLORUCOGUOOATUURAACOOAUOOOIALOARIOOOTROOMIICOOTIT COATT TTOTIOOTTITOGT TOT TPO 
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half a million men and women. 

To the borrowers these loans 
brought relief from oppressive debt, 
means to obtain urgent medical and 
dental care, ability to take advan- 
tage of opportunities. 

Household recognizes that, in 
many cases, it can render a social 
service by acting as financial coun- 
selor as well as lender. Through a 
broad educational program House- 
hold shows wage workers how to 
get more from their incomes, how 
to stop money leaks, how to build 
up reserves for future emergencies. 

The coupon below lists the many 
publications used in this work. 
An examination of these will give 
anyone interested in social prog- 
ress a new understanding of the 
importantrole played by the modern 
small lodn company in today’s in- 
dustrial society. You are invited to 
check the titles that interest you and 
mail the convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 

... one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 
{WUUUUUUUUUUEUSNUOOUOUUVOUCUUUOARDULRCUOUAVEUUUUUOUAOOGRU OULU 
ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


“Docror OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept., SG-12, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


MONEY MANAGEMENT BULLETINS 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


BERNICE DODGB 
Home Economist 


BuRR BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book. 


(Pal “Let the Women Do the Work,” 

an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife business 
manager of the home. 


Marrying on a Small Income, finan- 


cial plans for the great adventure. 


Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
of ideas on how to save money on 


food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 
fe and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. Send 2%c per booklet to cover 


mailing costs. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 


any Household Finance office. 
Poultry, Eggs and Fish 
Sheets, Blankets, Table Furs 

Linen and Towels 
Fruits and Vegetables, 

Fresh and Canned 
Shoes and Stockings 
O Silks and Rayons 


(ta 


Cosmetics 


SES) 


Kitchen Utensils 


0 Gasoline and Oil 


Oo 


Children’s Playthings and 


ooks 
Wool Clothing OC Soap and other Cleansing 
Floor Coverings 
0 Dairy Products 


Agents 
Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 
OC Household Refrigerators 
OC Home Heating 


O Meat O ElectricVacuumCleaners 11 Gloves 

UO Food Fats and Oils 
Enclosed find $-.....-..------- in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
INUEATINA ee s e ae  Pw  8S sec eee 
PAID DRE Sane en oe ee ee ee ee 
CEBU IS 6 9 and eer oe ee A Piece ee eee 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS) 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Woman, twenty years’ experience in social work, 
desires institutional position. Member Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. Excellent 
references. 7473 Survey. 


INSTRUCTOR OF PRINTING, 20 years of prac- 
tical experience including The Children’s Vil- 
lage, 8 years foremanship printing plant; 
graduate New York Employing Printers Assn. ; 
desires connection private institution. New 
York or vicinity preferred. 7472 Survey. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN. Graduate of one year 
library school. Master’s degree in sociology. 
Experienced in high school work. Desires ad- 
vancement. 7475 Survey. 


TEACHER, Social Sciences, English, Algebra; 
A.M., age 23; second year city high school 
substituting ; newspaper, radio-newscasting ex- 
perience; desires job February or Septem- 
ber, public or non-maintenance private school. 
7476 Survey. 


SANITARIUM CHAPLAIN and _ recreational 
worker desires change after June 1938. Non- 
sectarian institution preferred. 7477 Survey. 


Cultured, refined woman, excellent reader Eng- 
lish and German ; fine typist; desires position 
visiting companion or reader to invalid or 
shutin ; experienced in literary work. Terms 
moderate, highest references. 7478 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITY 


RESPONSIBLE WOMAN, references, wishes 
room and board in private family exchange 
staying in evenings with children. 7469 Sur- 
vey. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent ? 
— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 
- Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social] Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 


National, Non-Profit making. 
aes son RAerce 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


REST HOME 
Beautiful modern home, spacious grounds, 
the ideal place for rest and convalescence. 
Individual attention. Special diets. At- 


tractive rates for weekends and holidays. 


Registered Nurse in charge. 
Circular on Application 
THE ALBERT HOMESTEAD 
Ossining, New York—Ossining 2250 


REAL ESTATE 


1912 


Is An Apple Orchard Worth While? 


it depends on many 
new treatise we 


Not always: 
things. In our 


endeavor briefly to cover the 
whole question. 
Send for it. FREE 


Rural Life Co. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


1937 


FOR RENT 
BRICK SCHOOL TEA HOUSE 
On U. S. and N. Y. State road, Route 9, 
144 miles south of Kinderhook. 


RURAL LIFE CO., KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


SUMMER HOME of university professor, Tyro- 
lian Chalet, tip-top Mt. Airy, big oak forest, 
magnificent views across Hudson to mountain 
ranges. 34 miles from New York; frequent 
express service; about 1144 hours motor over 
Westchester Boulevard to midtown. Electricity, 
telephone, fireplace, sun-terraces, garage. 
Photos on application. 21 Claremont Ave., 
N. Y. C., Apt. 102. 


to EMPLOYERS 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 


Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses 

Case Workers Housekeepers Sec'y-Stenogs. 
Recreation Workers Matrons Stenographers 
Psychiatric Social Workers Housemothers Tas 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operators 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 
Agency Tel.: 


New York City 


MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


LAWSON’S 


WPA 


JOHN HOWARD 


PROCESSION AL 


THE FIRST MODERN AMERICAN PLAY 
Maxine Elliott’s Thea., 39 St. E. of B’y. Evs. 8:40. 83c-55c-25c. CH 4-5715 


FEDERAL 
THEATRE 


A HERO IS BORN 


An Extravaganza by Theresa Helburn 


Music by A. Lehman Engel 


Adelphi Thea., 54th, E. of 7th Av. Evs. 8:30, $1-10-83c-55c-25c. CI. 7-7582 
No Performance Monday Nights—SAT. MAT. at 2:30 


All Seats 


Reserved 


EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


LAFAYETTE THEATRE, 131st St.-7th Ave. 


FOUR ONE-ACT 
PLAYS OF THE SEA 


Tillinghast 5-1424 


OUR CHANGING CHURCHES 
by Joseph Van Vleck, Jr. 


A study of church leadership. Robert A. Ly) 
co-author of Middletown in Transition, says: “| 
the appraisal of problems confronting both 
fessional and lay readers, Dr. Van Vleck b 
clarity, realism, and genuine sympathy. 
wide observation and first-hand research 
analyzes the future before our churches 
their ministers.’ 


260 pp. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS ~ 
347 Madison Avenue New York, Noy 


$2.25 


“Let the Nation Employ Itself” 
Read | 
PROHIBITING POVERTY ~~ 


By 
Prestonia Mann Martin 


$1.00 — Paper 50c 
Farrar & Rinehart ‘ 


‘The American Journal of Nursing shows the of 
which professional nurses take in the be 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. £ | 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, 


LITERARY SERVICE 


q 
| 
Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. fF) | 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Ov 
twenty years’ experience serving busy DI | 
fessional persons. Prompt service extend 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING _ 
FILLING-IN | 


FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY - 


INCORPORATED 


QS 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK | 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Do You Need 


Case Workers Teachers 
Psychiatric Workers Tutors 

Relief Workers Personnel Managers 
Publicity Counselors [ydustrial Welfare 


Institution Workers 

Pees renacuis Recreation Workers 
Housekeepers Boys’ Club Workers 
Matrons Girls’ Club Workers 
Nurses Social Case Workers 
Physicians Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- | 
partment will bring results. Rates: |} 
5c a word minimum charge $1.00— 
an insertion. Id 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York | {h 
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THE LIVING LAW 
(Continued from page 635) 


tween his conviction of industrial right and what he had 
ays been taught. The law reports are filled with evidence 
| these wrestlings with the angels of legalism over conscien- 
yus objections which have no grounding in reality. 
In the United States Supreme Court many a glorious vic- 
ty has been won for workmen’s compensation against ob- 
icles which were the creation of the spokesman for the 
urt. There is no more pathetic line in all the reports than 
at of Mr. Justice McKenna in the Arizona Liability cases, 
ho finds himself reluctant to dissent, yet unable to concur 
the new-fangled doctrines and hopes that the explanation 
not his advancing age. A few minutes before, Mr. Justice 
olmes had just explained—rather belatedly for a high judi- 
al body—that all the talk about rights and actions and the 
‘king of property was beside the point—if not downright 
-elevant—since compensation for accident was a cost of 
oduction and, like other expenses, passed along with the 
‘ice of the goods. But the issue was resolved by the thinnest 
margins—and not until a decade ago could it be asserted 
at industrial injury had ceased to be a cause of action be- 
veen the two high contracting parties and had become the 
icitous concern of administrative law. Nor can it with cer- 
inty be said today; run over the statutes of the states or 
umb the Federal Reporter for half a day. The Lord Abin- 
rs and the Mr. Chief Justice Shaws are no more, but ritual- 
s who follow them live on. 


Ill 


TIME NOW GOES A QUARTER OF A CENTURY IS A LONG TIME 
the life of the law. As a mass movement it has no strategy, 
lows no regular march, captures no salients, and consoli- 
ites no positions. It is only as cases come, as issues are newly 
arified, as a broader understanding is brought to judgment 
lat it advances. Its techniques and procedures are forged in 
ie heat of litigious struggle; the spirit with which decisions 
ve must come from the mind of the people. Judges are art- 
ts; the work of the courts is creative; but the materials from 
‘hich they must forever refashion the law come from the 
sik. And in the last twenty-five years those materials have 
ome in a stream so large and turbulent that the courts could 
ot assimilate them to the old legal patterns. 

A quarter century ago, borne upon “the Spirit of 1912,” 
Voodrow Wilson had just been elected to the Presidency. 
‘he cries of voters for “the new freedom” and “the new 
ationalism” had given the party of the stalwarts third place 
1 the national election. The United States Supreme Court 
ad less of the importance with which it is invested today. It 
ad, on a few occasions, struck down state acts in the name 
f due process of law. It had done its bit in emasculating the 
iterstate commerce and the Sherman anti-trust acts; and in 
1e famous bakeshop case, it had outlawed a statute of New 
ork regulating hours, threatened to block social legislation, 
nd provoked Mr. Justice Holmes into the most famous dis- 
:ating opinion ever written. Although it had the year before 
rdered the dissolution of the tobacco and the oil trusts, it was 
nder criticism. During his presidency, Theodore Roosevelt 
ad discovered that “justices seldom die and never resign” 
nd recently had been demanding “the recall of judicial de- 
sions.” The great hope of the liberals, Mr. Justice Harlan, 
ad left the bench the year before; and, since a suspicion of 
)Mservatism clung to Mr. Justice Holmes, he had not yet 
een crowned by popular consent. 

Nonetheless the succession had passed. Mr. Justice Bran- 
eis, armed with realism and statistics, appeared in 1916; 
fr. Justice Stone, with judicial poise and a wariness of the 
icks legal concepts can play; arrived in 1923; and Mr. Jus- 
(Continued on page 736) 
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Olga meets her beau 
on the corner 


APA MIRAKOFF rages. Mamma Mirakoff 

pleads. But Olga won’t let her new beau call! 
“Not in this dirty house!” she cries, and flaunts 
out. 


It isn’t Mrs. Mirakoff’s fault. She tries to keep 
things neat—but two hands can’t do everything! 


A good way to help Olga—and all the Mira- 
koffs—is to show Mamma Mirakoff how to get 
more cleaning done with less effort. And that’s 
where Fels-Naptha Soap is well worth suggesting. 
For Fels-Naptha’s richer, golden soap and plenty 
of naptha loosen dirt quicker—even in cool water. 


Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sam- 
ple bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


PLAN YOUR 1938 VACATION NOW 


Write The Survey for information as to the special 
train to the National Conference of Social Work 


next June, with stopover at Glacier National Park. 


SCOUTING 
MARCHES 
on ! 


Twenty-five years of 
sustained growth in ser- 
vice to boyhood: 


114,882 

132,741 

182,303 

245,073 

356,609 819,791 
842,540 
864,341 


696,420 1,027,833 
756,857 1,069,729 
811,268 1,087,025 
814,481 (Aug. 31) 


Attractive brochure free upon application. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


2 Park Ave., New York 
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THE LIVING LAW 
(Continued from page 735) 


tice Cardozo, able to make the letter obey the spirit of the 
law, took his seat in 1932. On important issues, these men 
have often prevailed; as often they have spoken in dissent. But 


their utterances have had a vitality which “the opinions of 
the court” have lacked; and through them and their colleagues 
in agreement—a people is shaping to its necessities the high- 
est law of the land. 


The Common Hazards of Social Legislation 


As AN EXAMPLE, WORK ACCIDENT INDEMNITY MUST DO DUTY 
for an account of how the law is kept alive. Here space allows 
no more in addition than a recitation of the common hazards 
which all social legislation must run. It requires the most per- 
sistent effort to force a measure for workmen’s compensation, 
maximum hours of work, or a minimum wage for women 
past committees, through both your houses, and over a goy- 
nernor’s signature. That done, the loser with a rare sense 
of sportsmanship evokes a trial of the issue by resort to the 
ordeal of law. As one to whom the very idea of a disregard 
for “law and order” is abhorrent he appeals to the courts in 
the name of the higher law. He would love to obey the statute 
but his devotion to the Constitution forbids; and even if he 
cannot specify section and clause, his inner feelings are strong 
and he can depend upen his attorney for a vicarious presenta- 
tion of a bill of particulars. If it is a state that acts, it is his 
duty to defend the jurisdiction of the federal government 
against invasion; and when the national government by regu- 
lation obtrudes beyond its domain, surely it is his sacred duty 
to protect the police power of the state against aggression. 
To one who finds the unwelcome hand of the state within 
the walls of his own business, it is evident that his rights are 
being violated. The bother is purely a technical one—to voice 
his objections in the language of the Constitution. 

Any lawyer knows that the larger the concept and the 
more abstruse the verbal symbol, the greater the chance of 
planting a particular there for a bench of judges to discover. 
So the Constitution has been combed again and again for 
abstractions that can be employed as henchmen in a super- 
legal game. From a large number which have been accorded 
trial heats, a very few have been proven worthy of high 
judicial combat. Against a measure of social reform it is 
usual to plead a lack of jurisdiction on the part of the legis- 
lature. The Constitution entrusts to the Congress power to 
regulate “commerce among the several states,” but it neither 
supplies a definition to the word nor does it tell where inter- 
state commerce leaves off and intrastate commerce begins. 
Here is the superb opportunity; the will of the Constitution 
must prevail, yet the parchment has nothing to say. So the 
text requires a gloss, rival interpretations spring to life and 
logomachy comes into its own. 

In the earlier part of the last quarter century, the activity 
was centered in state legislatures; it was the habit in chal- 
lenging a statute to insist that its operation extended well 
into the field of “commerce among the several states.” Now 
that the federal government has usurped the dominant role, 
the litigious parties have swapped arguments, and the cur- 
rent fashion in attack is that the powers of the states are be- 
ing nullified. It is touching to note a solicitude, where only 
yesterday there was grave concern, over the police power of 
the states. 

It is, however, the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which has proved most fertile in legalistic possi- 
bility. Its words are, with a change in voice from passive to 
active, copied from the Fifth Amendment attached as a part of 
a bill of rights to the Constitution of 1787. To the Fathers due 
process of law had to do with procedure; it was a prohibition 
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against arbitrary acts on the part of public officials—such 4 
England under the Stuarts and Colonial America under tk 
Georges had abundantly experienced. It would never ha 
occurred to a late eighteenth century worthy that it 
or could be a check upon the orderly processes of legislation 

But the law is not insulated against current opinion. 
individualism everywhere in vogue was most easily assimi 
lated into the law of contract. By the Thirties of the last 
tury private bargain had won a lordly province that on 
belonged to regulation. By a contagious verbal magic 
passed from contract to tort and, as we have seen, permeat 
the rules of employer’s liability. But before the Civil War 
individualism found its easiest conquests and its broadest 
domains in a common law not yet subdued by statute. 
courts now and then gave a display of their power; oc 
sionally on one pretext or another the statute of a state w 
struck down by the United States Supreme Court. But, bi 
tressed behind the police power, a commonwealth might 
much as it willed to promote the general welfare. It was 
until after 1868, the year that marked the ratification of 1 
Fourteenth Amendment and the appearance of Cooley’s Co 
stitutional Limitations, that the way was cleared for a new 
economic interpretation of the Constitution. Even then ther 
was the delay, the fumbling for issues, the confusion in attach 
that attends a mass movement. The “privileges and immunt 
ties” clause was seized upon and discovered to be good fot 
only four out of nine votes; the next section was turned t 
and by the help of copious quotations from Turgot, Ada 
Smith and the Declaration of Independence “the rights 
man” were read into the prohibition of the taking of “life, 
liberty and property without due process of law.” First blo 
was drawn in 1886 when a Chinaman, who had been dis- 
criminated against by California authorities, was accorded 
the right to run his laundry. In the same year, in an o 
dictum that had nothing to do with the case, the Chief Just 
announced that the court was ready to admit, without arg 
ment, that a corporation was a person within the intendment 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. It was, however, not until 
1897 that a state statute was struck down in the cause | 
due process. The new century was on its way before t 
crusade against social legislation in the holy name of t 
Constitution was on. 


The Law and Prevailing Opinion 


THE VERBAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINE AND DECISION IS ENGAGING 
and complicated. The logic in the march of judicial events 
is simplicity itself. From the seventies, as cause followed 
cause, the Constitution had to take the impact of an economi¢ 
doctrine far removed from the mercantilism of the Foundi 
Fathers. In philosophy it was called individualism, in gover 
ment laissez-faire. In economics it found expression in the 
teachings of the uncompromising classicists; it beat upon com 
stitutional law as the right of free contract. It had made 
way into the learning of the day, the dominant editor 
opinion and common sense. The law would have been 
less than living if it had made no response to prevailing 
opinion, The Constitution offered more resistance to its ia 
trusion than did many another institution; for within it th 
police power, broad enough to promote public safety, public 
health, public morals and even on occasion to serve an im 
definite public welfare, was entrenched. The wonder is that 
freedom of contract came to constitutional law so late and 
made such a partial conquest of the Fourteenth Amendment 
Due process and equal protection held out no invitation te 
its coming; they were merely the clauses seized upon to give 
sanctions to the philosophy of laissez-faire. Other clauses of 
ponderous sound and inviting meaning adorn the Constitw 
tion; and, had the verbal symbols of the due process claus 
not been there, the newer doctrines would not have lacked 
supporting verbiage in the document. From the first, eco 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY CONGRATULATIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


to Survey Associates for its 


Offers a two-year graduate professional course ; 
leading) fo the degree of noteworthy success in the 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SOCIAL WORK 
also a pre-professional program 

leading to the degree of the past twenty-five years. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


field of social work during 


Preparation for positions in public 
and private agencies. 


Sli 


i il 
SH soo” 


Field work opportunities in Case Work, Group Work, 
Community Organization, and Social Research. 


For information, address T H E G R A D U ATE S C H O O L 


MRS. MARY CLARKE BURNETT FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 
Head, Department of Social Work 71 WEST 47 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA of 
Graduate School of Social Work SOCIAL SERVICE 
E Lincoln, Nebraska Washington, D. C. 
: EXTENDS GREETINGS 


to 


The University of Nebraska announces the estab- 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


lishment of a Graduate School of Social Work 
offering one to three years graduate training in 
the basic courses. 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


Full particulars may be had by writing the 
Director of the School. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO Spend three restful days enroute 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK GOING with your friends who are joining 


the special train being organized 


announces new courses in A 3 

; L oe 10 for the convenience of social 
Social Security Legislation A hes AT | 
Housing and City Planning workers going to the Nationa 
Public Administration ° Conference. 
Social Work Problems and Policies S E A T T | F 
Interviewing and Recording See Back Cover of this issue. 
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THE LIVING LAW 


‘SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction a firm foundation to social legislation; it was discovered t 
leaving things alone left all sorts of untoward problems) 
pe ee in hen 7 its wake; a demand for a measure of public control gre) 
RE en rp remaetieed Beco) oe, eens and there were always its dissenters to remind the Supre: 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected ; : a 

veclal Vagenckossiicvarieeehcities.¢ This’ course: is Court alike of the ancient law and of current realities, 
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Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 


designed for those who have had little or no pre- As a result, for more than a quarter of a century we 

vious experience in social work. Limited to forty- been in a period of constitutional confusion. After m: 

Bre. hard dialectical battle the employer has come to be res 
Plan B Applicants who have at least one foot OMIA ble for industrial accident and the way seems open for 

ss OR: AD DEO CAT Oommen cnter? OF ees Cla ployment compensation. A decision of the highest court 

may receive credit for the first summer session and A ; 

the’ first winieel seceintand. receive Rhevetantees the land excepted women from freedom of contract in r 


degree upon the completion of the requirements of to hours of labor—and later included men within the e 


two enn ete and one winter session of tion. A state may “within reason” do as it will with hor 
habeas Shang a? ta here tea Mae how far the federal government may go is another mat 
Plan C A oma rien of es War? is open to experi- A minimum wage for women was in 1917 sustained “by 
iyuieedbateage eek 2 cpanel verte ua evenly divided court” only to be voted down six years lat: 
is offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. Limited to ; Seas F : 4 
fnaceycate! it was found null and void in 1936 and in strict accord ws 


the Constitution in 1937. A railway retirement act was mee 
ured against the Constitution and found wanting in 19% 
SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK a general scheme of old age benefits passed minute consti) 
Gonients foriSeptembers.1037 tional scrutiny in 1937. A joint venture of nation and 

SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE FIRST INTERVIEW FOR towards a small measure of security against unemplo 
CHILD GUIDANCE is valid, despite the lack of a specific provision in the 

Published Quarterty ase n cauy 7 9200. = veer stitution. An attempt of the federal government to adjust 
agricultural system to the loss of its foreign trade—when 
is admitted by all that the market cannot effect the accomm 
dation—fails because of the absence of such a specific 
vision. The TVA is allowed to market electrical energy as 
incident to the exercise of the Congressional powers over ¥ 
and navigation; but although more thana century ago Mars 
boldly set down navigation as “commerce among the sever 
states,” the current court recognizes no such reality in respé 
to electrical current. The regulation of wages and hour 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL the bituminous coal industry—although they constitute 


80 percent of the price of a commodity sold in a nation 
FOR SOCIAL WORK market—is, or at last reports was, “a matter of local concern 
And so it goes. The police power against freedom of c 
tract. States rights vs. federal legislation. Such terms are on 
verbal counters in a larger game. The real issue, to be fougy 
supervisors July 6 to August 31, 1938 out in a continuing struggle, is the degree of independen 
the business system can maintain against public control. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


offers a series of correlated courses for 


Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds IN THIS CONTEST IT IS NOT HARD TO DETERMINE WHICH NOTE 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk crescendo and which diminuendo. We are mere beginners 7 
the task of shaping an industrial system to the general goo: 
we hardly have our questions yet; we are badly in need © 
Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds a philosophy and instruments of control. But as an agent 1 
regulation the market had not been able to effect the larg 
adjustment. The ranks of the unemployed tell of a failure” 
Open to graduates of schools of social work who have accommodate industry to the national labor supply, and tf 
had three years’ experience as case workers in approved depression of the inability of the business system to take t 
agencies. course of events in its stride. No people have been able 


Psychiatry—Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 


United States only a respite. 

Through it all the current confusion attests the vitali 
constitutional law. The clash is a reflection of the clash 1 
society at large—and there are millions of persons whose le 
articulate views are in accord with each of the rival theor 
of interpretation. The judicial events of the last year 
shown that a Constitution which has been receptive to lai 
faire can easily become adamant to its persuasions. As 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 spirit of a people changes, the letter of the law cannot i 

Northampton, Massachusetts long be hardened against an emerging common sense. & 
written or unwritten, as common law or constitution, 
law cannot live with the breath of an age that is gone. ~ 
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Tuition, room and board $200 


For further information write to 


| SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
sar WS is 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
Office, class rooms and social service library centrally located in Boston. NNew Housing. Enlarged Staff. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


Study and practice of neighborhood work, charity, correction and kindred forms of social service. 
For-men and women, preparing for either paid or volunteer work. 


A ONE YEAR COURSE, giving an outlook over the broad field of social service as the best prepara- 
tion for work in any part of it: with introduction to technique. The ninth year begins September 24, 
1912 and ends June 6, 1913. Certificate given. 


Lectures and conferences. Study and discussion of prescribed reading. Practical work under care- 
ful oversight. Discussion of concrete problems. 


Visiting nurses and other specialists, unable to do all, attend part of each week at a reduced fee. 
AN ADVANCED YEAR, added 1912, of about ten months, beginning early inSeptember. Diploma 


given. For graduates of the first year or others with acceptable preparation. For further training in 


selected forms of social service—organization of charity, probation, medical social. Field work. Specialized 
class room instruction. Social inquiry. 


SPECIAL COURSES, part time, for persons already at work, or of some experience. In Organ- 
ization of Charity; Medical Social Service; Recreation, including playground direction. 


Many experienced specialists used. Exceptional facilities for field work. 


Preparatory courses at Simmons and Harvard. 


For circular and information, write 9 Hamilton Place, Boston 


931 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
; SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A TWO-YEAR PROGRAM for college graduates leading to 
the degree of Master of Science. One generic year and one specialized 
year with seminars and supervised field practice in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 


Community Work _ 


Social Research 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Philadelphia 
Training School for 


Social Work 
1912-1913 


Offers a one year course for men and women 
preparing for the various forms of Social 
Service. 

Student Groupings are made as follows: 

A. Family Care Group 

B. Community Programs Group 


I. Public Affairs Section 


II. Recreational Life Section 


Working Fellowships are offered by a num- 
ber of cooperating social agencies. Tuition: 
$20.00 for entire course including a year’s 
subscription to ““The Survey.” 


WILLIAM O. EASTON, Director 


419 S. 15th Street 
(Reprinted from The Survey 1912) 


Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


1937-1938 


ADVANCED CURRICULUM 


Advanced technical courses in Supervision, Teaching, 
Social Case Work, Psychological treatment of children. 
Open to graduates of accredited schools of social 
work, who have had successful professional experience. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Two years. of professional training leading to the 
Master of Social Work degree conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Open to graduates of ac- 
credited colleges. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


Courses for employed social workers within commuting 
distance of Philadelphia. Open to individuals who 
have at least two years of college credit. 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 


BOSTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


A Catholic Graduate 


School offering profession- 
al training to a_ select 


froup of men and women. 
Conducted exclusively on 
a full-time basis. 


Address 
THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social Work 


126 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AND SOCIAL WORK | 


A fifteen week lecture course by a leading 


internationai authority 


DR. FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 


to begin Thursday, February 3, at 8:10 P.M. 


Social Security in Europe and the United States © 


The Branches of Social Insurance 
The Provisions of the Social Security Act 
Social Work under Existing Economic Orders 


These and other subjects of importance to the well-informed 


social worker will be discussed by Dr. Wunderlich who has | 


had wide experience in the fields of social security, social | 


insurance and social work in Germany, and who has become ~ 


a recognized authority in this country as a member of the 


New School's Graduate Faculty of Political and Social — 


Science. 


Send for Spring 1938 Catalogue to 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th Street New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvVEY GRAPHIC) 


THE New YorK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL \W/ORK 


TWENTY - FIVE YEARS AGO 


THE TEACHING STAFF OF 


lew York apiog of Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE HOMER FOLKS 
Director; Lecturer an Social Forces ‘The State end Social Wellare 
2 A, 1887, M. A. ty Lo yotags 


Her Aid ton 1603-190 1902 andsince 
1504, 


"ea oacesl 
N vate PC 1902.3; Pret Blew 
Usiversity. Ree York State Probation Conroe: 


"SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY Po” 
: Labor Legislation : MARY GRACE WORTHINGTON 
. 1909; ; 
Ivania Ph.B. 1889, LL D. “fea. Supervisor ef Field Werk 


| FRIEND eon fy : 
‘ eatin b o Rico, 1902-4; Mawr C 1885-7; New Yor 


| National Chil | abor Committee, 1904-7; : | Sots Pislantvony 1907-8; Incase 


of Fx Work in the 
miWokie School of 


Reprinted from The Survey, 1912 


AND TODAY 


HE Teaching Staff of the New York School of Social Work numbers 36 members. 232 students are enrolled for 
full-time academic and field work and 636 students for a part-time program. Catalogues for both full-time 
and part-time curricula will be mailed upon request. 


122 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NTED BY 
HARD PRESS 
W YORK 


@ The special train will start from New York, picking 
up delegates and friends en route. From Chicago it 
will operate over the Burlington Route following the 
Mississippi River to St. Paul. From St. Paul it will 
proceed westward over Great Northern Railway, route 
of the trans-continental Empire Builder. 

You will enjoy Great Northern Railway dining car 
service—excellent meals at modest prices. You will 
have an opportunity to see Glacier National Park, 
also the American Rockies and Kootenai Canyon, 
Spokane, Wenatchee—apple capital of the world, 
and the evergreen Cascade Mountains on your way 
to the conference in Seattle. 

Write for full particulars relative to tour arrange- 
ments and cost, sight-seeing trips, and stop-off tours 
in Glacier Park. 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


M. M. HUBBERT E. H. MOOT 
General Eastern Passenger Agent General Agent 
Great Northern Railway Great Northern Railway 


595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 212 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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